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THE TEACHING OF BOOK CRAFTS 
IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL 




INTRODUCTION 


I r is s;i((* to s;iy that in the last fifteen 
years no school subject, with the 
exception of physical training;, has 
rec(‘ived so much encouragement, attention 
and sup])ort in the scliools as have arts 
and crafts, feachers, ins[)('ctors, and educa- 
tion antluirities suddenly nsdised that then* 
were g(*nuinc crafts other than woodwork, 
h'or mettilwork, l)(M)k crafts and weaving 
there aro.se an interest which has persisted, 
and wliich jiromises well for the future of 
th('se fine instruments of culture. 

No sensibh* teacher would wish to do 
anvthing which would make a (hild appear 
deficient either in his own eyes or in the 
estimation of his comjianions, and every 
teac'liei knows that there are ( hildren who 
will iu'\(*r succeed while* forced to cemcen- 
trate on ac .id(*mi(' snl^jects. A e hild who is 
incapable* of learning arithmetic should be 
allowe'd to learn soiiK'thing else as soon as 
he reaches his /(*nith m inathemaMcs. Such 
a cliild will oiien m,ike good when trained 
in handi( rafts. His knowledge of eights, 
t(*nths and tw(‘lfths comes easily when he 
hmIiscs their power and their jiractical 
us(*s, the* light .ingle is no longer .t piiz/le, 
when he* desciibes his acti\ities, his oral 
hinghsh is eagi'i* and enthusiastic, instead 
of .1 laboured jiarade of well-worn ])hrases; 
he l(‘.iins history by studying the li\es of 
great craftsuK'H of the past. It is not .in 
exaggeration to .s.iy that for liim life h.is 
changed. 

No one can succeed without (‘onlidence. 
In craftwork this confidence is engendered in 
those children who may have h^st it, or who 
have never had it developi'd bv other subjects. 

He who has h.id a tr.iining in arts and 
crafts is a more obseivant and ap|)reciative 
person than he whose life is spent with 
books. Man was made to be a doer. All 
progress has been brought about by those 
who acted, and, although thought must 
precede action, it is the action which results 


in valuable disco\'eri(*s. A bov learning 
mathematics repeals in a mi'c hanwal fashion 
something that he ha^ bi'oii ^hown many 
times. He has been (pink to leain tin* 
method of solving his paiticul.ir tvpe of 
problem .nul Ik* is re|Kited to be. a gfuxl 
m;ith(‘m;ii K i.in Wink* tin* importaiKa* f)f 
mathematics must iu)t bi* {le(ii(‘(l, it is 
true to say that a lasting jileasiiie has bei'ii 
found ill the pursuit of woodwork, metal- 
work and book crafts which could never be 
found in the .solving of an abstruse mathe- 
matic.'il problem. Mathematics may help 
Us to |)ass examinations anrl to earn a living 
wage. The boy wlio is “top in math'^.” is 
praised, but tli^* credit is due to his innate 
gifts, and not Ix'cause lie has spent a great 
de.d of time on Ins subject, as has the expert 
craftsman. 

It is the cr.ift^man himself who has from 
small beginnings hiiilt up his mastery over 
mnsrle and matter. The world ciijovs watch- 
ing a craftsman work whether the work 
bo th.it of shoeing a donke\', gilding a 
steeples weathercock or I)inding a book. 
Passers-by will st.ind .md ^t.ue m admira- 
tion at a eraftsman TIu- thoughts of 
onlookers when a in.itliematician works 
ce never been writtm down, fhe crafts- 
man is at least as good the mathematician 
that liitherto much-l.nided person he 
has, also, done more to Iielp Innisell, .md 
people like seeing the results of his labours 
of mind and bodv. Smith, wlio coukl never 
understand decimals, is a [uoiid bov when 
he finds that he is the best at henchwork. 
It is not argued th.it he is tlu* best at er.ift- 
work because lie is tlie lowest in tlie mathe- 
matics column of the Term Li^t. It is 
more true to say th.at a boy interested in 
craftwork will be abler for his knowledge in 
mathematics, but it is a delight to ha\e 
found .something for v^mith from which he 
can tlerive untold l>enefit and wherein he 
can find once more his self-respect. 
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Those who doubt tlie value of craft teach- 
ing are thobc who Jia\’e ne\'or had, or who 
Jiave neglected, the opportunity of mastering 
any one real craft. 

Children soon sense' worthlessness and do 
not fear to show tliat they are aware of their 
discoveiv. Disorder and indiscipline follow 
wlien childien are given an incompetent 
teacher or an unsuitable subject. With the 
right teacher to guide and direct, there is 
no disoi icr n the craft class. Xoise there 
may l)e in plentv. but it is not tlie noise 
of disorder: it i'- the noise of Inisv longues 
asking or answeimg (j nest ions, ilu' noise 
of biiNV hands wielding tools to some pur- 
pose; the shuffling of feet finding a grip 
on .1 block or ma]de floor to counter a 
tlirust of the trunk. Looking unobserved 
into such a rcH^m, even he who has been 
brought up in the academic atmosphere, 
is forced to admit that here is evident 
delight and satisfaction. 

Nowhere else in tlie .scliool is the teacher 
such a g(^d in the eyes ot his pupils as in 
tlie craft room. Ho\ve\er difficult the task, 
the teacher can do it, and do it with obvious 
facility. K\'ei\' boy will have seen his 
teacher making a type of joint which 
is a pci fort fit; ho himself trios, fails, tries 
again and succeeds. When the teacher 
ciit->> the edges of a book, working tile 
plough rcquircN no effort. All around must 
feel the lovelv i‘dg(^ and contrast it with 
the one ju^t removed. It occurs to the 
boy tluit the teacher must have been wcjiking 
for a long time; that he has acquired his 
''kill through practice, and that the results 
of such attention an* worth while. He will 
long to be able tf) make something which 
is good enough to take home. That he is 
prugU '^ing mu'^t be >hfjwn to him as sf)on 
.is pO'^'.iblr. 

'1 Ik* enthusiasm to which birth has been 
given in the craftroom can be kept alive 
through other lessons with other teachers. 
Having found Smith's aptitude for craft, 
the wise teacher of history, geography, 
English f;r .science will find an opjx^rtunity 
of referring to Smith for some information, 


thus regarding him as something of an 
expert. He is ready to overlook the teacher^s 
di.splay of ignorance and show him how, 
or why, or where, or when. He will ask 
questions; he will read; he will observe; 
for, having given people the impression that 
he knows a good deal about the subject, 
he will sec that lie ne\'er fails when called 
upon to supply information. He must be 
encouraged, and the teaclicr must, if neces- 
sary, be more “ignorant" if, in so doing, 
Smitli is given the opportunity strive 
and to stretch himself. 

It is not enough that the craft mastc'r 
or craftmistress -men have no monopoly 
in craft work- -should be the only person 
who is interested in and is expert at craft- 
work. 'fhe heads of all scIk'ioIs should be 
.dffe to appreciati' the efforts of teachers 
and pupils. It is not enough to s.iy that 
a thing is “ nice-looking" or “ beautilully 
finished" it would he more to tlici 
point to say, “ I like the feel of that 
book." “Beautifully backed you know 
liow to iisc your hammer." “I hkt' 
these tenon ends showing and they an* 
nicely chamfered." Only he who has 
done all the processes time and again (\in 
appreci.it(‘. 

Although woodwork has been tho^en t' 
same principles arc to n)e Kept in mind in 
book crafts and in all cralts. The luMd, 
who is a passable master of woodwork, 
bookbinding, weaving and mcttdwoik or, 
at least, some of them— can be of grctit 
assistance to the teachers of these subjects. 
He sees the children's work in more than 
one branch and can make use of his know- 
ledge to advance further in other branches. 
Smith is good at woodwork. He must lx* 
shown that it is expected of him to be 
good at bookbinding also, or whatever 
other craft has been chosen. He who 
is expert at one craft is soon master of 
another. 

It is gencrdlly admitted that bookbinding 
proper should begin in the senior school. 
There must, however, be a preliminary 
training and this should begin in the infants' 
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department and be continued through the 
junior school. Each stage is of importance 
to the child, and the exercises must be 
planned to suit his development. In the 
infant school colour plays an important 
part, but this is often neglected in the 
junior school. This is a pity as the work 
thereby becomes drab and uninteresting 
for child and teacher. It would appear that 
emphasis should Ijc laid upon tlie linking 
of art and craft at every stage. In the 
junior stage accuracy must be insisted on; 
the child must be shown "how” a number 
of times; his efforts must be applauded and 
his enthusiasm direct(‘d; he must be taught 
how to use terms such as angle, right angle, 
horizontal, vertical, rectangle, sipiare, tri- 
angle, circle, diagonal, etc. No detinitions 
will be expected; he must simply be able 
to leeognisc these shapes and distinguish 
one from the other. He learns to make his 
hands do what his brain directs, and he 
must, therefore, know what he intends to 
make and how to carry out the operations 
reijuired to bring about the desired end. 
fh' sees, handles, i*xamines or, «is a result 
of a verbal or written description, visualises 
the exercise. Tlie reepiired opeTXitions are 
learned from observation or dire'ction, and 
the teacher must carefully demonstrate the 
techni(pie of tools and materials, remem- 
bering that children are naturally imitative 
and s(B>n accpiire good or bad teclinicpie 
from the teacher. Work must be graduated 
and should never b(*com(‘ fixed. Last year’s 
exercises will not do for this year. Ex.iinining 
the previous exercise critically, the laithusia'-t 
will soon find alterations which result in a 
better exercise and the children will (piickly 
perceive the improvement and will suggest 
other methods w’hich teach moie. call 
for more skill, variety and exercise of 
taste and colour. Along these lines lies 
progress. 

In addition to book crafts it is possible, 
for the boys especially, that time could be 
found for toymaking. It is a useful training 
for woodwork, and, although the tools 
employed are few, there is need for accurate 


sawing, tiling, painting, etc. There is plenty 
of variety in the exercises, children delight 
in the W’ork, anrl (lie (‘quipment is cheap. 

( hildren so liaiulled in the junior school 
will be ready for bookliindiiig jiropia* in the 
senior school. 

Students at a training college in.iv obtain 
a fair knowl(*dg(‘. (d book crafts wathout any 
experience of the ])r.ictical side, and while 
this know'le<lge may b(‘ sufficient to enable 
the student to pass his examination in handi- 
craft, it is certainly not enough to qualify 
him as a tcachiT of book rr.ifts. The hand- 
work examination consuls almost entirely 
of woodwork, and while it is j)ossihIc to 
study botli w^oodwf>rk <md bookbinding, or 
some other craft, the average student does 
not attempt another subject in w'hich be 
wall not be examined for fear of jeopardising 
bis chances of j^assing. When the university 
changes its svH.ibus and dianands more 
craftwork and le^^s w'oodw’ork, setting the 
examination waili this in mind, thy know^- 
Icdge of crafts and craft leaching wall improve 
tremeiidonslv. Tins changi' wall mean that 
not onlv (a*afts, but crafts and art will lx* 
studied. 

In w'onuai's colleges, bookbinding. wi‘a\ing 
and otlier crafts art' studied .Ml hough in 
some there is not a high standard of achieve- 
ment, the correlation between art and the 
crifts studied approaches more nearly the 
.'leal of craft teaching llian in tlu‘ men’s 
colleges. 

The icMcher must be an enthusiast and 
an able icxponent of the craft, "r^uch a 
teacher wath a class radiates his enthusiasm, 
consccjuentlv line .md wduablo results follow* 
Hut the enthusiast must not bi'coim^ a 
fanatic fliere is a limit to the amount 
of time w’c can aflurd to gi\c to cialtwoik 
in school. If the bo\s do woodwi)ik and 
bookbinding and the girls needlework and 
bookbinding or weaving, little more can 
be reasonably expected 

It is wise to let the children make their 
first book in plain cartridge paper so that 
any errors in cutting the edges may be 
corrected by rccutting; the sewing is done 
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on tapes; endpapers ina\' be made by one 
of the following methods: 

1. Simple Colour Wash. 

2 . Stippled ('oloiired l\iste. 

Combed t'oloureil Paste. 

4. Coloiiu'd Paste “Thumped.” 

5. ( olour l^lending. 

(). Oil Hath ^lethod. 

7 Stick Printing. 

S. Edc Stencilling. 

t). Interior Stencilling. 

10. Potato Cuts. 

11. Lino Blocks. 

J 2 . P'ree Brush \\’(^rk. 

i ]. Pii toiial Work in Water Colours. 

rf Pen aiul Ink Sketches. 

15. Pastel Wc^rk. 

It). Character Sketches in any ^ledium. 

Specimens of all these should be mounted, 
framed behind glass and hung in the craft- 
ro«jm. (See Class Pictures Nos. Ti8-I2t)in the 
Portfolio.) There .should aNo be specimen 
book fronts showing various combimitions of 
the coloured cl(*tlH available. The limshed 
Ip '(;k ^'i'^uah^(Ml m its cloth case. Endpapers 
fnan tln' .siMt'en varieties mentioned above, 
must be cliosen to tone with the outside. 
( are must be taken here, and taste and 
judgment exercised. It is well to encourage 
tliis from the beginning, as it will then come 
naturallv In the children later on. 

Our <'oncr[)tion of th<' tcMching of art i^ 
much fleer th<m before. At one time we 
( opied nii the right-hand [>age of a book 
the eiab<»rate floral design which ajipeared 
on the left; we drt‘vv and shaded cir painted 
git)iij)s of models, usually with but little 
.'^U( c c ''^. >uch work was tcp) rigid and 
>eld(<rn rc'-ulted in love of the beauty of 
nature. We were not taught to apj)reciate 
the (T)lour in a landscape or sca.scapc; w'e 
were told notliing of line or the groupings of 
tones; we learned nothing of the compo- 
sition of a picture; w'c were never given 
opf>ortunities of visiting picture galleries, nor 
shown good coj)ies of great works of the past 
or present. To-day, the art teacher neglects 
none of thc.se and, in addition, communi- 


cates to his charges some of his own enthus- 
iasm for the nobler things of life. 

It is seriously suggested that the time 
allotted to art in the time-table must be 
spent in linking up the work with the work 
of the craft lesson. Where craft- all craft 
no doubt, but more especially bookbinding 
with which w'o are most concerned here As 
to be a success, it must be supported by the 
art lesson. An art lesson wherein craftwork 
is forgotten is soulless and artless. Diffi- 
culties appear where tw'o or three jieoplo 
are responsible for the up-bringing of two 
members t)f the same family. IC^trange- 
ments and mi.sunderstandings follow as a 
matter of course. I'ostcr jiarentage will not 
do. The two art and craft are twins and 
must be reared together and if jiossible b\' 
the same guardian. They must not h\(‘ in 
separate houses; w'heiiever one a[)peai>, tlu' 
other must be in sight; tho glory of each 
is rellected in the other. In ii modern school 
it is diihcult to i'onceive a siucesslul craft 
te.icher unacipiainled with the diMuands ol 
art ; nor, ('onverseK’, a valued art tcai her 
without a knowledge of crafts. 

No man must sit down until tli(‘ job to 
which he has set his hand n well and truly 
accomplished, nor iniisl the teailua* cease 
to labour unld each of his pupils has le.irne<l 
to love and practise the truth in tlu* ('rafts- 
man's great commandment: 

“ \\'hats(H*ver thv hand liiuk'lh to do, do 
with all thy might.'’ 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE FIRST. 
SECOND AND THIRD STAGE EXERCISES 

PRECEDING BOOKBINDING PROPER 

Introduction. J'he wase teacher ret'og- 
nises the fact that, although his .scho(.)l may 
be clas.sed as “.senior,” not all his pupils 
have “grown up.” With twenty per cent 
of the children it W'ould be disappointing 
to attempt bookbinding proper, and to 
meet the needs of these slower children a 
number of exerci.scs are included here which 
will be found to lx? within the capacity of 
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all. 'I'liesc exercises may, at all points, be 
linked up with art. Plain washes, stick 
printing, lino blocks, oil bath, lettering, etc., 
may be done again with little loss, though 
the suggestion for each fresh attempt should 
come from the pupil and not from the 
teacher. The exercises also teach accuracy 
and neatness, and form a very useful intro- 
duction to bookbinding proper. 

It should be emphasised that a discussion 
sh(Uild prec(ide each lesson and that the 
t(‘aclier should first show his own linished 
exer('is(' and then jirocecd to demonstrate 
1h(' steps and possibli' ])itfalls. We must 
ask ouisches how skill is acejuired; how 
we arrived at our own standards. We 
aehi(‘\’ed siuax'ss lirst by observation, experi- 
iiKMit, failure; then by further observation, 
lU'W attempts with shnv but increasing 
sin'cess, the develo])ment of critical faculties 
and a realisation of the* fact that we may 
still go on im])roving. 

It is to be hoped that no ti^acluT' would 
he so foolish as to go into a class with a 
s|)(‘(’inien which ho has not made himself, 
or with only a book drawing from wliich 
the ('liildren arc ex|)ected to work. Along 
that way lies disaster. The teacher guilty 
of such an action may not liave his Jieart 
in his work and should tiansfer to another 
subject. Pefore book crafts can Ik- taught 
to th(' best advantage, the teacher must Ix' 
convinced of the great worth ami jioten- 
tia lilies of the subject. 

As in any other craft subject, classes 
should not exceed twenty in number. Plse- 
where in this coui'.se this thought is developed 
and an a])])eal made, after thirtv years of 
experience, that “half classes” should be the 
rule. 

The distribution and storage of materials, 
apparatus and exercises must be carefully 
planned. Each child should have a card- 
board box, 10 in. by 7 in. by 2 in., for 
example, which would hold the bits of his 
exercise. Each box should have a label 
whereon would be printed the class letter 
and the child's number on the class register. 
These boxes, brought by the monitors into 


the room before the lesson, are placed in 
four piles in a recognised order on the front 
desks. Each child can go at once; to his 
box and be working within a minute. No 
names appear on the label aiul a rearranging 
of the register simply means changing over 
box lids. Other methods will occur to the 
thinking teacher. 

In the early exercises, ordinary thick 
paste will be found more u.sefiil thtin glue. 

Much is made of the need for chiklren 
to cut ac'curately, but its import . iik c can 
be over-estimated. Accurai'y in me. inuring 
is of greater import. nice. 1 would suggest 
that the children be allowed to use .1 card- 
cutter. Adults use them in onka- to obtain 
a clean, straight edge, .so why not the child? 
Some people say that the machine is dan- 
gerous. A t.ible knife or fork m.ay he 
dangerous I have never seen a child cut 
his hngers though T have seen teachers do 
so! 

Where cohmied jxijxT is rcciuired, the 
children should sometimes he allowed to do 
their own colouring. “ ” p.ipcr-; are 

scarcelx' suitable, because the colours an' 
so dndj. I lb. and i lb strawhoard \mII 
moot all reipiirements. 

I’A'erv ettort should be madt* to have the 
same teacher responsible for ( r.dt and .irt -- 
the two cannot be separated, (rail without 
art is lifeless .ilthoiigli, to a degree, V)c.'mtifiil. 
».t grew out of craft, ami must not be 
separated from it. The craft lesstju will he 
an art lesson for some children, .iml iu the 
same w.iv the .irt lesson will Ix', m pan. 
a craft lesson. The best arrangement is th.it 
two seventy-minute jx'iTods are given each 
week to “cr.ift and art.” 

At this point I suggest tli.at reference he 
made to Section II of the b(H)kbinding proper 
for suggestions as to how to link up art 
with craft. 

Directions, much more det.iilcd, arc j)os- 
siblc, but they are only personal ideas and 
bv' being slavishly followed will kill all 
initiative. It is better to realise that all 
ditlicnlties can be surmounted by thinking 
people and in se\eral dilterent ways, all of 
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which will be welcome if original. In the 
same way, every little suggestion from a 
child should be welcomed, and the habit 
of making suggestions encouraged. When 
starting from the beginning, everyone must 
strive to build up a tradition, or graft a 
new one on to an old. 

The exercises as given are only skeletons. 
It is up to the teacher, aided by the children, 
to put flesh on the bones, clotlie the body 
and breathe into all a spirit. 

FIRST STAGE HANDWORK 
EXERCISES LEADING TO BOOK- 
BINDING 

Aims. — 

1. To learn to use the ruler and pencil; 
to measure i in., Jin. and J m- 

2. To learn to use the knife and safety 
ruler. 

3. To learn to fold, paste and fix cloth 
for hinges; to paste and fix papers. 

4. To learn how to cut and fix mitres. 

5. To learn about horizontal, vertical, 
oblicpic, light angle, rectangle, square. 

6. To teach discretion and taste in the 
Use of colour. 

7. To teach the elements of design by line, 
stick printing, potato, etc. 

Implements used. — Pencils, nilers (measur- 
ing and safety), set squares, try-squares, knife. 

Series of models illustrated on Plate I.- - 

1. Rectangles. — A piece of paper y \ in. by 
6 in. is cut for the background. Strips, five 
or six in number, i in. wide and 4 in. long, 
are cut and pasted on the background to 
form a rectangular patch. Test the patch by 
measuring — ojipositc sides equal; diagonals 
equal. The borders may be varied with an 
''A'' class; for others they must be equal. 
Lines must be drawn through accurately 
placed dots. See aims 6 and 7 above. 

2. Rectangles. — Weaving of i in. strips, 
two colours, through 8 in. by 6 in. back- 
ground, to form a 6 in. by 4 in. patch. 
Borders again may be varied at the discretion 


of the teacher. The strips, greater in length 
than the length of the patch — or width, if 
so woven — are kept in position by a spot 
of paste attaching them to the back of 
the background. The background may 
have a paper panel, J in. border. The 
background is first accurately ruled and 
then slit as far as the boundaries of the 
patch. Note aims 6 and 7 above. 

3. Squares . — A paper background of 6 in. 
square is cut. A paper 3J in. by 4 in. is 
cut and ruled as a calendar card and filled 
in using Indian ink. The calendar card is 
pasted in position. Aims 6 and 7 are to be 
observed. 

4. MViU’ing. -J in. strips are woven to 
form a borderless mat — by no means an 
easy exercise. To begin with, a horizontal 
strip and a vertical strip might be attached 
to fonn a right angle and also form the 
top and left-hand pieces. These had best 
be left to set. Use a quick-drying adhesive 
such as glue or Seccotiiie. A child is made 
to realise that fingers must be nirn])le and 
gentle. 

5. Squares. -10 J in. strips in two colours 
are woven to make a rectangular patch of 
5 in. scpiare in the centre of a 7 in. square 
background. The back is panelled. More 
accurate measuring* and slitting than in 
No. 2 above are necessary. Note aims in 
b and 7 above. 

b. Squares . — A sHn. .scpiarc of pasted 
paper has placed on it a 4 in. scpiare card. 
The corners of the paper are mitred. The 
edges of the paper are turned round the 
card edge and rubbed down. A paper panel 
is pasted on the back, leaving a J in. border. 
Aims 6 and 7 are to be observed. 

7. Rectangles. - -This exercise is as in 
No. 6, except that a rectangle instead of a 
square is used. A draughtboard, in one 
piece, might be attempted as an extra. Note 
aims 6 and 7. 

8. A case . — Two pieces of card 5 J in. by 
4 in. arc joined by a cloth strip of 6^ in. 
by 2jin., keeping the boards ^in. to fin. 
apart. The remaining areas of the outside 
of the boards are covered with decorated 
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paper, which is pasted, mitred, turned over, 
and rubbed down. The inside of this case 
is panelled right across with a decorated 
paper. One board has two or three holes 
punched through the cloth-covered edge 
and about | in. in. Through these holes a 
similarly perforated pad of paper may be 
laced on, using raffia, silk ribbon, etc. 

9. A letter rack. — Required: one piece of 
card (strawboard of i lb. weight quality) 
8 in. by 4 in.; one piece 4 in. by 4 in. Each 
piece is treated as in Exercise 7 above. The 
two cards are attached at one end by raffia, 
etc., laced through two or three holes. 
The other end of the longer board has two 
eyelets let in for hanging purposes. When 
so hung, the shorter board falls outwards 
at its free end and makes a letter rack. 
Corners may be left square, cut away, or 
rounded. 

10. A letter rack. — Two cards similar in 
size, if desired, to those used in Exercise 9 
above, are joined by a cloth strip, using 
fairly thick paste, as in making the case 
in Exercise 8 above. This makes a 
more substantial letter rack than in 
Exercise 9. 

11. Pen and pencil holder. — Two cards or 
boards, 7Jin. by 2 \ in. are joined as in 
Exercise 8 above. Pens; i^encils, scissors, 
sliort ruler, etc., are attached to a 7! in. 
by 2i in. card, as seen in shops, by narrow 
flat elastic, and the card is affixed to the 
inside of one board. 

12. Bookbinding. — A case is made as 
in Exercise 8 above. Into this and through 
the cloth hinge, a single section book is 
sewn, using a pamphlet stitch, worked as 
follows. The path of the needle in a 
pamphlet stitch is -(i) out through the 
middle from the inside; (2) in from one 
end; (3) along the inside to the other end; 
(4) out at this same end; (5) in through the 
middle at the hole made by the needle first 
coming through. Looking at the inside of 
the book or pamphlet we sec a long thread 
extending from top to bottom — or from 
“head" to “tail," to use the technical 
terms. The beginning of the thread is on 


one side of this and the finishing end should 
be on the other. The ends are now knotted 
and the long thread tightly held down into 
the middle hole. 


SECOND STAGE HANDWORK EXERCISES 
LEADING TO BOOKBINDING 

Naturally the new work in this scheme 
will be more difficult than that given to 
children in the first stage — the thicker 
strawboard (i lb.) used increases the difficulty, 
and the exercises are more involved. 

Introduction of the comer.— A template 
is sometimes used, but, being mechanical, 
is not recommended. More training is given 
by the following method, the steps of which 
are shown in Plate III. 

Series of exercises illustrated in Plate H. — 

I. A single-section book and case. — The 
book will consist of about four equal-sized 
.sheets, say 6 in. by 4 in., folded in two. The 
outside sheet is to be made by any of 
the methods described in Book Crafts II \ 
the sewing will be done through a strip of 
cloth at the back of the fancy endpaper, 
using a pamphlet stitch. The case — the 
two “boards" (the technical term for the 
strawboard pieces or cards used) will extend 
ioout J in. beyond the book edge. The 
two boards are joined by a cloth strip extend- 
ing on to the boards for a distance decided 
by personal taste — probably about one 
quarter of their width. The strip will be 
J in. longer than the boards to allow for a 
-Jin. turn-in at the “head" and “tail" — 
and with a space between the boards, 
to allow for the thickne.ss of the book. 
The remainders of the Ix^ards on the 
outside are covered with decorated papers 
made in the art lesson. These will be large 
enough to allow for mitring and turning in 
round the book edge. Both sides of the 
cloth strip through which the sewing was 
done and the backs of the fancy paper are 
pasted; the book placed in position on one 
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board; the other board dropped into place; 
inspected; and the whole given a nip in a 
letter press or placed under a light weight 
to set for a short time. 

2. A case for draw ings , — Two boards, A 
and B, each 7I in. by bin. are first made. 
A has I in. cut off its length. Let us call 
tlie two pieces C and D. Then A = C + D. 
B will form one board of the case. C -f D 
will be the other. A strip of cloth 7 in. by 
4 in. wil! johi A (C + D); — but C and D 
will be separated from each other about 
1 in., and B, leaving a i in. space between 
1 ^ and (C + D). The outside of the board 
will be covered with one rectangular piece 
as in K.xercise i of this .set. The inside of 
the case will have a strengthening strip, 
the width being the same as the outside 
strip, but the length being just short of the 
width of the boards. Th^s will be pasted, 
rubbed into position 9jii ile board against 
the edge of the same board, along the 
“valley'' (space between the boards) and 
on to the second board. The boards are 
lined with “made" paper. Through C and 
B (No. 2a) three holes are punched— one 
in the middle and one at each end. Coloured 
riljbon or raffia is laced through these and 
through the similarly punched papers within. 
The ^ in. cloth hinge between C and D 
allows D to open right back for inspection 
of the contents of the case. 

3. .1 blotting pad.- -Here, corners are 
introduced. The stages in their construction 
are shown in the illustrations, Plate III. 

(а) Two cloth squares, about 3 in. scjuarc, 
are prepared. 

(б) Kach square is cut along its diagonal, 
using a knife and safety ruler. 

(c) The four triangles obtained in (h) are 
superimjKjjied and about one-third of their 
perpendicular height, a h, cut off. 

(d) The four pieces as shown in (d) arc 
the final results. 

(e) About i in. of long side AB of each 
corner is “tipp)ed“ lightly with paste and' 
turned back to avoid having a raw edge, 
which would soon fray and look unsightly. 
These are put aside to dry. 


A base board 8 in. by 5 in. (No. 3, Plate 
II) will be covered with a “made" paper — 
as a reminder, turn to Lesson 2 in the 
Book Crafts section. A second board, 7^ in. 
by 4j in. is required. This will be covered 
with another “made" paper and have the 
corners added and the whole finally attached 
to the baseboard, ('are is needed in putting 
on the corners. They must be attached 
only to the back of their card; the front, 
right up to the edges, must be free for the 
insertion of the blotting paper. This desired 
result is brouglit about by turning the card 
with the back up, slipping the corner under 
as shown in the sketch (e, Plate III) — 
putting a loose piece of card between the 
card and the cloth corner to allow for tlie 
thickness of the sheets of blotting j)a[)er - - 
and keeping the cloth corner away from the 
angle of the board to a distance of not le^s 
than the thickness of the board and the 
e.xtra piece just inserted. With the left hand 
on top to prevent movement, the two 
equal areas of the cloth corner showing 
beyond the edges of the board are lightly 
pasted; one edge is turned up and over, 
the projecting part at the angle is turned 
over towards the free area, and the second 
area folded up and over. Eacli corner is 
similarly treated. The back is pasted or 
glued, and still keeping the hx^se pieces of 
card in the corners and other j)ieces of card 
where required to get pressure all over, the 
whole is placed on the base m) as to leave 
J in. showing all round and ni|)ped in a 
letter press or placed under weights and 
left to set. 

4. A icallet. — Required: three cards, A^^ 
6 in. by 3 in. ; B -= 6 in. by 4 in. ; (' --- b in. 
by 2 in.; and cloth ii-Iin. by 7i in. 

The cloth is pasted or glued. Starting 
from one end of the cloth, the boards are 
put down in the order A, B, C, each about 
^ in. from the next. Each joint will have an 
inside strip. Each board will have a panel 
of “made" paper . pa.sted on it. A will be 
folded over B, and C over both. Between 
A and B a gusset is inserted at each end. 
The right way of attaching a gusset allows 
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of the full length of the pocket being used 
and the gusset folds inwards; in the wrong 
way only part of the length of the boards 
can be used and the gusset folds outwards. 
Refer to the illustration No. 4a to under- 
stand this clearly. 

Thus, holding the pocket so that the 
gusset ends arc vertically over each other, 
and the pocket partly closed, the top 
gusset will appear as a capital M (top = M) ; 
the bottom will be a capital W. The 
gusset is then on correctly: if the order is 
reversed, then the gusset has been wrongly 
attached. A press stud and clastic band or 
other arrangement, keeps the wallet closed. 

5. A wallet. — Required; three boards, 
A = 4J in. by 2 J in. ; B = 4J in. by 3 J in. ; 
C — 4Hn. by 3^ in.; one piece of cloth of 
ii^ in. by Sj in. Piece A has two corners 
removed as shown in the sketch. The cloth 
is shaped for A, pasted, and the three 
boards placed in position; corners mitred; 
cloth turned over; joints lined as in previous 
exercises; boards lined with “made'* paper. 
A separate pocket — the teacher will decide 
on the form - is made and attached to ('. 
C is turned over on B and A on top of both. 
Some form of fastening must be decided on. 
At this stage perhaps a rubber band would 
do. A press stud is easily* added. The whole 
outside is to have some form of decoration 
done on it; e.g., lines in Indian ink; the 
cloth might have been dipped in the oil 
bath (Lesson 2, Book Crafts) ; free brush 
work, etc. etc. 

6. Album for cuttings or photographs (No. 
2b Plate II). — Required: two boards, each 
yin. by 5 in.; twelve «teets of cartridge 
paper, each sheet 7 in. by 5 in., plain or 
coloured; plain for pliotographs in mono- 
chrome, coloured perhaps for coloured 
pictures. Each pair of sheets is joined by a 
cloth strip the same length as the boards 
and I in. wide. These pairs are similarly 
joined to form fours — three in number. The 
three fours are joined by other cloth strips, 
to make the book. The two boards are 
joined by a cloth strip, leaving between them 
a distance equal to the thickness of the 
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album. Each outer board is pasted and 
let down on an end sheet and given a nip 
in the letter press or placed under pressure. 
The outside is decorated and lettered. 

7. Half bound portfolio (not illustrated). — 
Where two boards are covered all over with 
one and the same piece of cloth or leather, 
the book is said to be whole hound. 
Where the boards are joined by a cloth or 
leather strip and have corners of the same 
material, the book is said to be half 
hound — roughly half the area of the case 
is cloth or leather covered. The remainder 
of the boards is done in 'paper or another 
cloth or leather.^ Where the boards are 
joined by a cloth or leather strip and have 
the remainder covered with a rectangle or 
other material quite separate from the strip 
at the back, the binding is known as a 
quarter binding. 

The sides of the boards will be decided 
by the size of the intended contents. Imperial 
paper is 30 in. by 22 in. Imperial octavo 
(8vo) is J of 30 and i of 22 = ii in. by 
7^ in. — the length is usually given first. 
Allowing for a space all round and using 
imp. 8 VO. paper within, the boards will be 
iij in. by 8 in. The making and fitting on 
of corners had better be done before the 
boards are joined. The corners on, the 
boards are joined with a cloth strip and 
joint lined. (See Lesson 6 in Book Crafts 
for fuller details.) 

Decorating a half binding is not so easy 
because of the odd shape of the inlay of 
the boards. Line decoration and a centre 
panel piece are possible. About i in. from 
the centre of the foredge a hole is made 
with a chisel, |in. or Hn., and a tape is 
inserted, drawn through about i in. and 
pasted or glued down on the board and 
“riveted." The opening is beaten flat with 
a hammer. The insides of the boards are 
lined with a “made" paper. 

8. A folding draught hoard (not illus- 
trated). — If the squares are to be i in. side, 
the boards will be each 8i in. by 4^ in. 
The boards will be joined by quarter 
binding. The lining of the boards in this 
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case will consist of the squares — in two 
colours of course. Apply colour wheel know- 
ledge, giving contrasting colours. There will 
be scarcely any need to fit a fastener to the 
case. 

9. Hal/ binding (not illustrated). — This 
is another exercise similar to No. 7 and 
is made to hold half an exercise book, which 
will be sewn as a single section book described 
in Exercise i of this set. The decoration is 
to be in a different medium from those already 
used. 

10. Half binding (not illustrated). — This 
is half binding in a larger size; decoration 
again is to be more ambitious — edge sten- 
cilling, potato cuts, lino blocks, free brush 
work, etc. 

11. A quarter bound portfolio (not illus- 
trated). — To hold Imp. 8vo. drawing sheets 
or duplicated words of songs or poems, 
etc. 

12. A half binding (No. 12, Plate 11 .).^ — 
This is for a blotter inside one board and a 
note paper pocket on the other; the blotter 
and the pocket may become the lining of 
the boards. 

Once more the aim is to be accurate- 
accurate measuring, cutting, placing and 
neat pasting (thick flour paste is best at 
this stage). Do each exercise before the 
class, perhaps more than once in parts. 
The children had better see the road before 
they start off on it. Pride in creating 
a piece of fine work must be encouraged. 
These exercises are by no means simple 
for children. Where the teacher is con- 
vinced of the value of the training given 
in planning, control, design, learning from 
mistakes, etc., it is wonderful to see the 
avidity with which children will set to 
work after they know what is required 
of them; they will be quite ready to stay 
after school hours to complete a piece of 
work. By all means let them take their 
work home to show their mothers; most, 
likely they will ask if they may do so. 

It is a good idea to work out and duplicate 
a set of papers giving instructions for each 
exercise, and training children to use these 


in building up their own exercises. It is a 
fine training, and although it means a great 
deal of work, it is well worth it. 


THIRD STAGE HANDWORK EXERCISES 
LEADING TO BOOKBINDING 

These exercises may prove more difficult 
to execute neatly and accurately than to 
bind a simple book. Nevertheless, they 
are a useful climax to the Preliminary 
Exercises. In these, a mistake is more 
easily rectified than in bookbinding proper. 
A fresh start may be made. Be prepared 
to link up the exercises with art wherever 
possible. There is plenty of opportunity 
for training in colour, design, accuracy, 
originality — no two children will produce 
exercises exactly alike. 

Series of exercises illustrated on Plate IV.- 

1. Blotter, calendar, and writing pad . — 
Required: one base 10 in. by 9 in. of i lb. 
strawboard, covered and lined with "made" 
paper, decorated with potato cuts, brush 
work, or lino cuts; 12 calendar cards, each 
4 in. by in., finished in Indian ink, black 
or coloured; writing pad, 3! in. by 2.Jin.; 
blotting pad, base be 8^ in.^ 5I in., 
finished as suggested in No. 3 of the Second 
Stage Exercises. Calendar cards and writing 
materials may be made into p.ids by being 
glued round the edges and then stuck on 
the base with glue. 

2. Blotter, catendar, and writing pad — 
folder model. — This, when opened, measures 
13J in. by in. The blotter is 8^ in. by 

in.; the calendar cards are 5J in. by 5 in.; 
the writing pad is 5 Jin. by 2 Jin. The 
containing case may be whole, half bound 
or quarter bound, with 2 in. at least left 
between the boards. Outside and inside 
decoration should be done wherever possible. 
Cards, etc., should be stuck on or held in 
place by other practical and novel methods 
thought of by the teacher or the children. 

3. The well-known bank note case . — 
Required : 4 pieces of i lb. strawboard. 
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each 3j in. by 6 in. These are to be covered 
with decorated paper. Retaining bands of 
J in. or I in. wide elastic or cotton tape are 
glued in place as in the diagram, and the 
boards are glue^ together in pairs, one 
pair to each half of the case. 

4. A case for school attendance slips , — 
Required: 4 pieces of i lb. strawboard, 
2 pieces each 6 in. by 4iin.; 2 pieces each 
I in. by 4^ in. ; coloured cloth for joints 
outside and inside. Decorated papers should 
be used wherever possible. The case is 
either whole bound, half bound or quarter 
bound. Each half consists of a long and 
short board, separated about fin.; this 
allows of a hinge on each board; only one 
side may be hinged, in which case the un- 
hinged board would be 7J in. by 4^ in. The 
slips may be held by a bull-dog clip over 
the cloth joint holding the halves together. 

5. A slip-in refill case (not illustrated). — 
Here, there is a departure from the practice 
hitherto observed. Required: 4 boards each 
5 Jin. by 3f in. Two of these are joined 
with a cloth strip the same length as the 
boards. Each of these joined boards has 
put on it a 2 in. glued border on the foredge, 
head and tail; the back edge is not glued. 
The other two untouched boards are similarly 
glued cH>*^'three edges. These latter boards 
are placed on the joirffd ones, glued surfaces 
together, and nipped in the press. The 
result will be an open mouth on each pair. 
This case, as now made, has another cloth 
strip affixed to the boards on the side away 
from the first strip, turned over and rubbed 
down for about J in. The outside and inside 
of the boards are finished with decorated 
papers. The book is a single-section book 
almost similar to that made in Exercise i 
of the Second Stage Exercises. The essential 
difference will be in the cloth piece right at 
the back. This, before being put on the 
book for sewing through, will be lined with 
a pasted or glued paper and so shaped that 
it easily slips into and out of the mouth 
left in the boards. It is necessary for it to 
be much less in length and breadth than 
the boards. 


6. A folding compendium, — This is cer- 
tainly rather an ambitious exercise for any 
child. The teacher would be well advised 
to make the article before asking the children 
to do so. There are pitfalls. Required: 3 
boards, one 12 in. by 8 in. and two of 8 in. 
by 6 in. each; one piece of cloth 27J in. 
by 9J in. The pasted or glued cloth has 
placed on it, in the middle, the largest 
board, and to each side one of the smaller 
boards separated from the largest by about 
I in. The two joints are cloth lined. A 
blotting pad, made as in Exercise 3 of the 
Second Stage Exercises, is affixed to the 
middle board. A pad of note paper is glued 
on to one of the outer boards; the other 
smaller board is lined with a "'made" 
paper and has attached to it some form of 
pocket to hold envelopes. 

Glue may now be safely introduced. 

For most of these exercises pressure 
will be necessary. A most useful piece of 
apparatus through all the bookcraft lessons, 
elementary and advanced, will be an iron 
office letter press, now largely obsolete. 
These may be picked up cheaply at sales 
or in a broker's yard. The exercises are 
placed between blanket boards (which are 
pieces of 3-ply wood covered with blanket 
materials glued on) before being subjected 
to pressure in the press. 


BOOK CRAFTS- 1 

Folding and stitching. — For a class of forty, 
three reams of imperial octavo drawing paper. 
Imperial size is 30 in. by 22 in. Imperial 
octavo is J of 30 in. and J of 22 in., that 
is, 7J in. by ii in. 

Children should use plain white cartridge 
paper for their first few books. Children 
will make mistakes — wrong cutting of the 
edges of printed books may be irremediable, 
while a plain paper book may be cut more 
than once and the process of edge cutting 
and the need for care learned at the same 
time. The teacher accepts no bad work at 
any stage, and this must be emphasised 
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from the start. It is better to lose some 
sheets of paper than to allow any careless 
work to go into the finished book. 

Each child folds accurately thirty-two 
sheets in two; these sheets are put together 
in fours to make a section. There are 
thus eight sections in each book. With 
the knocking-down iron on the end of 
the lying press (Plate V, Figs. 2 and 3), 
or on the knees (Plate V, Fig. 4), the teacher 
knocks-down a whole book at once, or the 
sections in pairs, or separately for the pupils. 
Later tli^y will do their own. After they 
have been knocked-down, the sections of 
one, two or even three books are put together 
between pieces of board into the lying j)ress 
(Plate V, Fig. 5.) The boards should be 
about i in. below the backs of the books. 
Here they are marked-up for three tapes, 
using a trysquarc and saw. The saw kerfs— 
or, more commonly, saw cuts — must not be 
too close to the tapes or the poor sewing 
of beginners will cause the tapes to crumple. 
A space of about in. is sufficient. By 
opening a section show how deep the saw 
cuts must be (Plate V, Fig. 6). A neat 
cut just shows. Explain that their purpose 
is to save having to push the needle through 
a lot of paper. 

An alternative method of marking-up 
would be to use a pencil instead of the saw, 
and afterwards, push a needle through the 
pencil marks to the inside of the section. 

Show how the tapes are cut on the cross, 
and set a child to cut enough for the whole 
class. 

The book, as if completed, is left on the 
bench with the back of the book to the 
outside of the bench or table; Plate XIX, 
Fig. 7. The whole book is turned on an 
imaginary hinge on the foredge: the side of 
the book whicli w'as formerly uppermost is 
now in contact with the bench top; Plate 
XIX, Fig. 8. In sewing, the sections must 
remain on the bench. Sections are not to 
be sewTi w^hile holding them up in the air. 

No frames are required for this style . 
of sewing. The tape used must be book- 
binders' stiffened tape, not the cotton 


variety used for needlework. Pass the thread 
along through the first section; insert the 
tapes; tuck them underneath. They will 
stand upright without assistance. While 
some pupils are sewing, the teacher should 
be knocking-down and marking-up for 
others. At the right moment show how 
the second section is sewn all along, 
"tying" to the first section at each tape 
crossing (Plate XIX, Fig. 9), and knotting 
with an ordinary knot at the end of section 
two. 

By degrees the whole class will have sewn 
on sections one and two. 

The sewing of section three is shown; 
each time the needle comes out of the section 
it is passed under the thread of the previous 
section near where the needle is next enter- 
ing its section. 

The kettle stitch is shown a number of 
times — the needle is to go between the 
sections broadside and not point first. If 
the latter method is employed, the needle 
wall be more likely to enter a section and 
tearing will result. 

The sewing demonstration is now complete. 
It will take at least sixty to seventy minutes. 
This completes the first lesson. Each child puts 
his or her name on the wwk. In order that 
the children shall look forward to the next 
lesson a completed book might be shown, 
the endpapers pointed out and a promise 
made to show how these are made and 
attached to the book. 

It is useless to attempt bookbinding with- 
out proper apparatus. Bone folders, to be 
used for creasing the sections, may be 
made from toothbrush handles, shaped with 
a file or on a grindstone— a)r better still, 
bought. At least four laying presses, or 
lying presses, will be required. These are 
all the time in use by one section of the 
cla.ss. A number of firms provide presses 
very suitable for school use, priced about 
one guinea. The plough, to be mentioned 
later, must have a sliding knife. 

Book repairing is an expert's job and 
had best be left till about the third 
year. 
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BOOK GRAFTS-n 

Endpapers.— In the sixty to seventy 
minutes allotted to the first lesson, the quicker 
children will have completed the sewing of 
the sections. As the best way to learn is to 
teach," it is a very good plan to set those 
quicker ones to supervise, temporarily, the 
work of some of the slower ones. The child is 
probably a better teacher of children than 
is the adult. Children like teaching. 

The teacher's remarks to the children as 
they bring up their finished work for inspec- 
tion may be most helpful to others who 
are near by and can listen. **Very well 
sewn; notice how solid your book feels, it 
(Iocs not wobble about." "Too tightly 
sewn; instead oT being flat, the back of 
your book is concave; probably you pulled 
the kettle stitch too tightly." "Sewing 
too loose; notice how the sections can be 
moved up and down on one another." 

Once again- -and this must be repeated 
again and again- accept no careless work. 
If a book is badly sewn it must be undone 
and res’wn. One of the most important 
reasons for attempting bookbinding at all 
is that it teaches accuracy; and a degree 
of accuracy is being sought which a child 
can give. 

A promise was made in the first lesson 
to show how the endpaj^ers more often 
call(‘d "fancy" papers — are made and fixed 
to the boards (commonly called the cover 
or case). Before beginning to put coloured 
endpapers of any kind on a book, it is 
essential to know what colour or colours 
are being used for the cloth covering. 
Turn to Lesson xi and carry out the sugges- 
tion there made as to mounting combina- 
tions of the various coloured cloths available. 
Children can accept or reject one of these 
combinations- -in cither case they are being 
critical and so are progressing. 

It is suggested that specimen pieces, 
postcard size (si in. by 3J in.), of the follow- 
ing types of endpapers, etc., be mounted, 
framed behind glass, and huncr in the craft 
room. (Sec pages 26-38.) 


Plate VI. Fig i. Colour Combinations. 

Fig. 2. Simple Wash. 

Fig. 3. Stippled Coloured Paste. 
Fig. 4. Combed Coloured Paste. 
Plate VII. Fig. 5. Coloured Paste 

"Thumped." 
Fig. 6. Colour Blending. 

Fig. 7. Oil Bath Method. 

Fig. S. Stick Printing. 

Plate VIII. Fig. 9. Edge Stencilling. 

Fig.io. Edge Stencilling showing 
method. 

Plate IX. Fig. II. Interior Stencilling. 

Plate X. Fig. 12. Potato Cuts. 

Plate XI. Fig. 13. Lino Blocks. 

Fig. 14. Free Brush Work. 

Fig.15. Cover Design. 

Fig. 16. Wrapper Design. 

Plate XII. Fig.17. Suggestions for Lino 
Cuts. 

Plate Xlll. Fig. 18. Pictorial Work in Water 
Colour. 

Plate XIV. Fig. 19. Suggestions for Titling. 
Plate XV. Fig. 20. Pen and Ink Sketches. 
Plate XVL Fig.21. Pastel Work. 

Plate XVII. Fig.22. The Farmer 
Plate XVIir. Fig.23.The Beggarman. 

PLATES VI -XIV ARE PRODUCED AS 
CLASS PICTURES, NOS. 118 TO 126 IN 
THE PORTFOLIO. 

Simple lUrts/;.- —The simplest method is 
where a wash of water colour is uniformly 
spread with a small sponge or pledget of 
cotton wool, all over an imp. sheet 
(15 in. by ii in.), so that when dr}^ and cut 
in two there are two 8vo. sheets which match 
very well. This is better than trying to do 
two 8vo. sheets separately; (sec Plate VI, 
Fig. 2 and Class Picture No. 118 m the 
Portfolio). 

Stippled Coloured Paste. -Some fairly thick 
flour paste is coloured by adding coloured 
water — not by adding dry powder direct. 
Tempera colours arc splendid for the purpose. 
This coloured paste is taken up by a large 
brush, I in. to 2 in. diameter, and stippled 
all over the paper, the brush being given a 
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perpendicular action, as shown iti Plate 
XIX, Fig. 10. Another colour may be 
stippled over or between the other, using 
different brushes; (see Plate VI, Fig. 3 and 
Class Picture No. 118 in the Portfolio). 

Combed Coloured Paste. — When the colour, 
or colours, have been applied as above, a 
good effect may be produced by using a 
strawboard “comb,’* with “teeth” not 
necessarily uniform in width, to draw lines 
in the same or varying directions; (see 
Plate XIX, Fig. ii). Good duplicates of 
any of the al>ove may be had by rubbing a 
damped sheet into contact before the 
coloured one has had time to dry; (see 
Plate VI, Fig. 4 and Class Picture No. 118 
in the Portfolio). 

Coloured Paste “ Thumped.'’ — The two 
coloured pastes may be put on different 
sheets, the two placed face to face and 
thumped with the hand or a pad made of 
a large duster. The result is a splashing 
of the colour, often very effective ; (sec Plate 
VII, Fig. 5, and Class Picture No. 119 in 
the Portfolio). 

Colour blending. This is a very simple 
but effective manner of making endpapers 
and can be used in the very early stages. 
There are two types; (a) blending different 
tints of one colour; (b) blending different 
colours. 

(rt) Blending the same colour. The drawing* 
paper should be wetted by being held under 
the tap or dipping into a large photographic 
dish, and used while in a very damp con- 
Idition, thus enabling the colour to run and 


the use of different colours. (See Plate VII, 
Fig. 6, and Class Picture No. 119 in the 
Portfolio). 

When dry, all the above may be ironed 
with a fairly hot iron, the papers gaining by 
having a matte surface. Starch may be used 
instead of flour, when the result will be a 
higher gloss after ironing. 

The Oil Bath Method. — Some cold water 
is placed in a large photographic dish of 
the enamelled type as used for 15 in. by 
12 in. prints, and some warm water is 
added to a depth of about i in. If too warm 
water is put in the dish at once, the bottom 
of the dish might become convex. To all 
this is added a few brushfiils of warm glue 
from the glue pot. This forms a size. 

A selection of colours ground in oil will 
be required — artists' tube colours give a 
greater selection, thgugh the cruder kind, 
bought at the colour merchant’s will do. 
About I in. of colour is pressed from a tube 
into a bottle, some turpentine is added and 
the mixture is well shaken. Some form of 
sprinkler top, bought for id. from any 
chain stores, is iilso needed. The colour 
is sprinkled on the surface of the size. The 
coloured oil floats and spreads. 

Another contrasting or analogous colour, 
as shown by the colour circle, may be 
added, and patterns drawn with a knitting 
needle or by a number of pins held between 
two pieces of glued strawboard. 

The first colour thrown on spreads most. 
Too much oil results in too much spreading; 
if too little oil is used the colour falls to 


blend more easily. With a large brush, not 
less than size 8, a little strong colour is 
painted in lines, roughly parallel, though 
not necessarily straight, across the paper. 
The more pleasing effect is when they are 
not straight. Owing to the damp condition 
of the paper the colour should run freely, 
producing a “pattern.” The “lines” of 
colour can be assisted in running by adding 
a little clean water between the lines. 


the bottom. Paraffin may be used instead 
of turpentine, but both must not be used 
together. A sheet of paper is held as in 
Plate XIX. Fig. 12, and dropped. Care 
should be taken to .see that no air bubbles 
are imprisoned, or white patches will result. 
Drop on a diagonal of the pajier and let the 
corners fall away therefrom. When it is 
desired to clean off the colour in order that 
a fresh combination may be tried, it is best 
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the sheets soon dry. A number should be 
made and stored (see Plate VII, Fig 7 and 
Class Picture No. 119 in the Portfolio). 

Stick Printing . — This is yet another method 
of making beautiful endpapers. It may be 
considered a good introduction to original 
design work. At first, bought sets should 
be used. These contain circles, squares, 
triangles, rectangles, etc., and these sur- 
faces again cut across. In using these it 
will gradually break in upon the child that 
he is building up something he likes very 
much. When he has combined these shapes 
and used on the same sheet different colours 
which harmonise, he is undoubtedly pro- 
gressing. Some of the class — probably about 
twenty per cent — will later on produce 
original brush work which will be astonish- 
ingly fine. With the aid of files of different 
shapes and sizes, original forms may be 
made on short lengths of dowel rods, etc. 
Tube water colours or dry powder colour 
dissolved in a little water and either kind 
mixed with flour paste gives a colour with 
a good "'body.'' A piece of flannel soaked 
with colour and lying in a saucer makes an 
effective pad (see Plate VII, Fig. 8 and 
Class Picture No. 119 in the Portfolio). 

Edge Stencilling. Endpapers produced by 
a method known as edge stencilling can be 
beautiful (see Plate XX, Fig. 13). The 
edge stencil, at present under the left hand, 
began its career at the top, or, as we look 
at it, at the right-hand end of the paper. 
Here the colour, showing dark, was sten- 
cilled on to the paper. The stencil was 
moved down a marked distance and the 
same operation carried out ; but in addition, 
an almost dry brush w'as used to gradate 
the colour up to the dark of the first strip. 
Once again it must be repeated, — an almost 
dry brush is used. The process is repeated 
to the end of the paper. A dome-shaped, 
rather than a flat brush, is better for the 


flicking, gradating action. The stencilling 
may be done at an angle. Moi^thM one 
colour and more than one^eiffi ff n^pifti4§ed 
on the same sheet (se^^l^e vIII ancTl^u^ 9 
and Class Picture Ndf I'io. in the Portfo^. ^ 



Plate VIII, Fig. 10, shows a number of 
edge stencils in position for the next line, 
and the results of their previous use. 

Interior Stencilling . — This is the more 
familiar type of stencilling. A suitable 
unit may be repeated (i) along parallel 
lines; (2) rotated clockwise in a circle, 
square, triangle or any regular polygon; 
(3) inverted within a rectangle (see Plate 
XX, Fig. 14). 

F'or the stencil, use ordinary cartridge 
paper, which has had applied to it a light 
coat of French polish. This will help to 
resist the action of water and so the stencil 
will last longer. It also allows the stencil to 
be washed with a sponge after use and 
stored for future use, if so desired. An 
endless variety is possible, starting with 
straight lines and finishing with curves or 
combinations of both. The lines need not 
necessarily run horizontally across the paper 
(see Plate IX and Class Picture No. 121 in 
the Portfolio). 

Potato -Simple designs cut on a 

flat piece of potato and cleanly repeated 
over a sheet give a pleasing result. The 
chance of turning over or inverting the 
potato must be carefully guarded against. 
Apply the colour with a brush or from a 
pad. A piece of 3-ply wood, covered with 
blanket (blanket boards) makes a useful 
cushion while the design is being impressed 
• the paper (see Plate X and Class Picture 
No. 122 in the Portfolio). 

Lino Blocks . — The use of lino blocks for 
repeating a pattern is too well knowTi to 
need elaboration here. Briefly, (i) a design 
is pencilled, painted or traced on to a piece 
of lino, the plain rubbery type of lino being 
best; (2) the design is cut around or away, 
using a V-tool for narrow spaces, a small 
penknife for straight lines, a gouge for 
cleaning away larger areas. 

In cutting up lino into shapes for use, 
first cut the canvas at the back, and it will 
be found that the lino snaps surprisingly 
straight. Working the other side first is 
not satisfactory. Cutting the design before 
mounting (Plate XX, Fig. 17) may result 
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in injury to inexperienced hands. It is 
better to stick the piece of lino, using glue, 
to a piece of timber 2 in. to 3 in. high, and 
with ends similar in shape to the piece of 
lino. During cutting, the mounted lino may 
be locked in a vice and both hands are then 
free to control the tools. The operator, for 
greater ease, control and accuracy in cutting, 
may revolve himself or the block. 

Having cut the design, it is next inked. 
This is best done with a small squeegee, 
which liTS been rolled a number of times 
over a thin lilm of ink spread on a piece of 
plate glass (see Plate XX, Fig. 18.) After 
inking, it is sighted over its next position, 
lowered into place and pressure applied 
with both hands and shoulders as in Plate 
XXI, Fig. 19. 

A useful guide is shown in Plate XXI, 
Figs. 20 and 21. It consists of a straight- 
edge of ^ in. to I in, high, having attached 
at each end a piece of tin with a hole through 
which passes a drawing pin to keep the rod 
in position. Its advantages will be obvious. 

It may happen that much larger lino 
blocks are being used for endpapers. They 
may be 5 in, by 4 in., or even larger. One I 
have .seen of Durham Cathedral comes to 
mind. It showed the river bank, the river, 
the bridge, some houses, and behind and 
dominating all, a beautiful view of the. 
cathedral. Such a size had bejjt be transferred 
with the aid of the letter press and blanket 
boards. Too great pressure must be avoided. 

In a lino block but little recession of tone 
can be suggested. One has to depend on 
recession of line, hence the drawing must 
be reasonably correct. It is unwise to try 
to include too many planes — perhaps three 
can be handled by the expert. Too great 
detail is not expected from the medium. 
Masses are more sought for. 

For all lino blocks a thin, strong, rather 
tough paper is best. If necessary, and 
before use as an endpaper, it may be lined; 
(see Plate XI, Fig. 13 and Class Picture 
No. 123 in the Portfolio). Suggestions for 
lino cuts are shown in Plate XII and Class 
Picture No. 124 in the Portfolio. 


Free Brush Work , — In this type of work 
wonders are done by children of twelve 
to fourteen years old. It is the most impor- 
tant of all; the other stages have been but 
a training for this stage. 

The best child, boy or girl, is taken in 
hand by the teacher and shown how to 
begin a simple drop pattern, counterchange 
pattern, or chequer pattern of, perhaps, 
postcard size. Do not attempt large sheets — 
it is too much to expect. Variety adds 
zest to the work. Other children will come 
round to see this new work being done and 
will ask to be allowed to try it. Their 
efforts are mounted as suggested in Lesson 
XII. The seed has been sown in good ground 
and soon will be bearing fruit which is a 
delight to behold. Their very inexperience 
makes children more successful and original 
in this type of w'ork than many adults. 
They do not worry if they arc “right;" 
they know no “laws;" they do just as they 
please, never stopping to think if the work 
will be admired. The result is their own 
and consequently much more worthy of 
admiration than if copied. They deserve 
every encouragement. It is a line h^rm of 
applied art, and may w'ell oc('upy tlie art 
and craft time of those childien who arc 
best at the work. 

Shiny cloth is unsuitable. A matte surface 
gives better results, as the water colours 
hold better on a cloth which has some 
“tooth." When finished, the colours may 
be fixed by spraying with a fixative or 
being lightly painted over with a solution 
of bleached shellac in methylated spirit 
(see Plate XI, Fig. 14 and Class Picture 
No. 123 in the Portfolio). 

Pictorial Work in Water Colours. -Perhaps 
the most ambitious of all endpapers arc 
those wherein attempts are made at pictorial 
work in water colours, or pastels, pen and 
ink, or brush and ink (see Plates XIII, 
XV, and XVI and Class Picture No. 125 
in the Portfolio). 

I have knowp^ children living in industrial 
areas, who drew really good pictures of 
house roofs, chimney pots, smoke and 
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factory chimneys beyond; of a weigh- 
bridge, horse, cart and coal, and tall cooling 
towers beyond; of a high curving bridge, 
supported by lovely arches and being 
crossed by a laden train. These were in 
monochrome. The children could see from 
the school windows the recession of tone — 
the darkest shadows nearest and the tops 
of the distant hills almost merging into the 
sky. This atmosphere had to be sought for 
while doing the painting. The children were 
busy all the time trying to visualise what 
they wished the finished article to be. 
Those of my readers who are workers in 
bromoil or bromoil transfer will the better 
understand how the thoughts of these 
children will run. 

Every sensible person will welcome the 
organising of parties for outdoor sketching.^ 
Whether the school be in the city, town or 
country, subjects abound for the ** seeing" 
eye. Children living near the Lake District 
or some similar country will soon see majesty 
in the trees in h'riar’s Crag, and from its 
west side they will make a picture including 
fencing, rushes, wavelets, islands and faint 
hills. What of the Blea Tarn with the 
Langdales for a background? A lonely ruined 
monastery by a rushy river makes a fitting 
subject for "The Hermit's Home." 

There is no end to the list one might make 
up. As always, the chief factor is the 
teacher. If he or she be an artist, children 
will do surprising things surprising at 
least to those people who cannot execute 
similar things. 

The glory of a landsc^^c in the eyes of 
most ])eople is in the colour. Lines are not 
so obvious. Composition is not soon 
appreciated, therefore monochrome work is 
important. Full advantage should be taken 
of local exhibitions of pictures, paintings, 
and photographs. Before the visits there 
can be a talk at school. The local photo- 
graphic society or a well-known amateur 
will be quite willing to send a collection of 
enlargements which can be displayed and 
criticised. The teacher goes from one to 
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another saying which he likes and why. He 
must remember the photographer does not 
take the photograph to please the critic, 
but because he sees some beauty of line 
or tone: colour, he tries to forget. This 
beauty, though often evasive, must be 
sought for. Not many advanced amateurs 
work thoughtlessly. Again it must be 
pointed out to the children that "what is 
one man's meat is another man's poison," 
and allowance must be made for this. After 
a time the children themselves become 
critical and if asked to pick out the six 
"best," will make a good and well considered 
choice. During the visit to the picture 
gallery or muselun, the procedure should be 
that all walk quietly round, absorbing the 
"atmosphere." A paper vote may be taken 
silently and the favourite pictures studied 
at greater length on the spot, and later on 
talked about at school. Children will be 
getting interested and will visit shows on 
their own account and examine critically. 
It has all grown out of their art work at 
school and more especially out of the art 
work which has been purposeful, as have 
been their pictorial endpapers, whatever 
the medium — water colour, pen and ink, 
brush or pastel. 

There is an accepted Pickwick, Weller, 
and Fat Boy. Why not put one of these 
on each page of an endpaper? Other examples 
. ^ a Farmer (Plate XVII) and a Beggar- 
man (Plate XVHI). The list is endless. 

I grant that there arc difficulties, but for 
the able teacher there are no impossibilities, 
and many compensations. All good work 
is something which will stretch tutor and 
children. Within the reach of most people 
will be some "corner" to which children 
can be brought and shown how to put down 
on paper what they see. 

Not many years ago successful book- 
binding in a school consisted in merely 
binding a book, and omitting all con- 
sideration of any application of art work. 
Even the teacher perhaps had done well if 
he put the title on in gold! It was an 


^ For an article on Sketching Out oj Doors consult the Index in this Volume. 
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"advanced" school where children were 
taught how and allowed to use foil. 
Our best schools to-day, early on, 
marry the technique of the craft to art, 
and see to it that divorce is ever after 
unknown. 

The following incident at a recent Educa- 
tion Week Exhibition is illuminating. On a 
stall was a collection of books bound in 
cloth, mainly quarter binding. A visiting 
teacher who had taught bookbinding for 
many >\*ars and evidently anxious to 
improve his knowledge by inquiry and 
acquisition, candidly expressed his doubt 
that the work he saw was the work of 
children. The technique, he admitted, was 
possible, but the art work was not. Some 
beautiful brush-work designs had been done 
on the cases and on the covering jackets 
(Plate XI, Fig. ib) and endpapers. This 
had been foreseen, and in a neighbouring 
room in charge of their teachers, w'ere 
children demonstrating in w'oodwork, metal- 
work, brushmaking, toymaking and book- 
binding. He was invited to go there and 
see for himself. He returned convinced and 
delighted. 

Children will follow the right teacher to 
the top of any Mount Everest. Tragedies 
occur when the guide too soon considers 
himself qualified to lead. 

Advance in the craft is slow and restricted 
where different teachers are responsible for 
the tw^o sides if one may use the term 
"sides" at all -the technical and the 
aesthetic. The ideal arrangement is where 
the craft lesson is an art lesson for some of 
the children, and the art lesson is in part 
craft. Demands are made that art be 
"applied art." It may wtU happen that 
the only art done in a school is that in 
connection with the bookbinding. It is of 
very great importance that the same teacher 
should be responsible for the art and craft 
schemes of the school. 

In every art and craft room should be 
a colour wheel, large enough to be seen 
from any part of the room. Its big 
lessons — the harmonising and contrasting of 


colours — are explained to all comers. As 
complete a knowledge as possible of its uses 
is gradually acquired. (See Class Picture 
No. 133.) 

BOOK CRAFTS- m 

The zigzag endpaper.- -The second talk 
finished with a promise to show how fancy 
papers, properly called endpapers, are pre- 
pared for attaching to the book, and how 
they are fixed into position. If desirable, the 
fancy paper may be just tipped on as shown 
in Plate XXI, Fig. 22. The type of end- 
paper which is about to be made is called 
the zigzag. 

Two folded white sheets of paper, and two 
folded fancy sheets with the fancy sides 
inside the fold, are recpiired. For this 
unprinted book the whites may be the .same 
size as the sheets used to form the sections. 
As will be .seen when sewn on, the width 
of these from back to foredge is less than 
the width of the sections, and an amount 
not usually permissablc in a j)rinted book 
must be cut off to get a neat foredge. The 
dimensions of the ptiper used to form the 
endpaper must not, when on the book, be 
less than the dimensions of the book. As 
shown in Plate XXI, Fig. 23, tlie plain 
white papers are marked on both sides of 
each end, about in. from the fold, using 
a pair of dividers or tight compasses. Once 
more remember to mark both sides. 

Form a little "stairs" with these two 
whites and two fancy papers as shown in 
Plate XXI, F^'ig. 24. On scrap newspaper, 
place a white paper with the fold away from 
you; on this, up to marks made with the 
dividers, place a fancy paper; next a white 
paper, showing as much of the fancy as of 
the first white piece; next a fancy placed 
up the marks on the white; last, on top of 
all four, place a straight-edged paper so 
that a uniform "stairs" shows. 

The "tread" of the "stairs" has now to 
be glued. The glue brush, very lightly 
charged with glue, is used in such a way 
that the points of the bristles drive the 

(continued on p. 4a) 



I. Folding Single Sheet 
3. Knocking Down on Press 
5. Marking Up for Sewing 


2. Lying press and stand 
4. Knocking Down on Knees 
6. Saw Kerfs just Showing 
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8. Sewing First Two Sections 
lo. Endpapers — Stippling Colours 
12. Endpapers — Oil Bath Method 


7. Book Ready for Sewing — First Step 
9. Pass Each Thread of One Section under 
Thread of Previous Section 
n. Endpapers — Using Comb of Strawboard 
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PJLATE XX 



13. Working an Edge Stencil 

15. Applying Colour to Cut Potato 

17. Cutting an Unmounted' Lino Block 
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14. Working an Interior Stencil 
lO. Applying 1 *otato Cut to Paper 
18. Inking Mounted Lino Block 





Plate XXI 



19. Impressing Inked Lino Block 20. Using a Straightedge in Applying a Lino 

21. Putting Pressure on a Lino Block Block 

23. Marking Whites of Zigzag 22. Tipped Fancy Paper being put on the Book 

24. Tipping Endpapers 
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glue into the pores of the paper. Do not lies towards the heart of the book. This 


merely brush it over the surface. Go over 
the “treads'* a number of times, working 
down the “stairs" not across. 

Each fancy paper is fixed to a white 
paper as shown in Plate XXII, Fig. 25. 
The glued surfaces are rubbed over with a 
bone folder, lightly nipped in the press and 
put aside to set before being folded. 

A word of warning is necessary here. 
Children will use far too much glue and 
their efforts to glue these steps do not make in 
many cases a neat job. In the hands of the 
expert, or even the more observant children, 
glue is the best adhesive as it dries quickly 
and allows the work to be continued with 
little delay. If it is found desirable, a thick 
flour paste might be used instead of the 
glue. It does not dry so quickly, which 
is an advantage for inexperienced hands. 
With paper, glue is inclined to be a little 
stiff. Whether glue or paste is used, it is 
well to give the glued papers a light nip in 
the lying press or the letter press. 

Folding is necessary to form the zig- 
zag, which gi\es the type its name. For 
this, take a white paper and a fancy paper 
which have been stuck together. Place 
them on the tabic with the fancy piece on 
the left. Place an iron straightedge on 
the fancy and up to the marks on the white 
— on one side these correspond with the 
folded edge of the fancy. Kun a bone folder 
along the straightedge so as to break a 
joint in the white (Plate XXII, Fig. 26). 
Flick the white up and rub its underside 
along the straightedge once more; remove 
the straightedge and fold the white down 
on to the fancy. Turn the whole over so 
that the surface formerly on the table is 
now uppermost. Once more, w'orking in 
like manner to the marks on the white, 
turn the second white down on to the fancy. 
An end view should show a large W with 
a folded fancy stuck on a short arm. This 
short arm with the adhering fancy will be 
away from the Ixjok when sewn on ; in other 
wor^, it will be towards the boards; the 
other arm, to which nothing is attached. 


description may seem somewhat long, but 
if the steps are worked out methodically, 
they soon become mechanical. 

Endpapers of this type are never sawn 
through as are sections. Later on, not even 
sections will be so harshly treated. Sawing 
is best reserved for cord-sewn books. 

The folded endpapers are now placed in 
position, on a level with the head of the 
book, and marks arc made on them with 
a pencil opposite the saw kerfs or cuts on 
the sections. Through these pencil marks 
the needle and thread will travel. The 
sewing is done, not through the fancy 
paper, but through the white, which is 
nearer the heart of the book. To strengthen 
this part, an extra folded white paper may 
be put in here between C and D (Plate 
XXII, Fig. 2()). 

Finish with two or three kettle stitches 
one below the other. 

The edges are cut in the fourth lesson. 


BOOK CRAFTS IV 

Neatening the edges. The book has been 
sewn, its endpapers made and attached. 

In this lesson, the edge^ are to be 
neatened. They must be treated so that 
instead of being uneven, the leaves will be 
uniform in size. The leaves of the foredge 
will coincide, as will those of the head and 
tail — if there are «any leaves whicli project 
or recess, the work has been badly done. 
When completed, the book will be more 
easily opened at a particular page, it 
will look tidier; it will be more easily 
dusted. 

A certain amount must be cut off each 
page, but cut off only as little as possible 
to achieve your purpose. 

Begin with the foredge. Hop the book 
on its head (Plate XXII, Fig. 27), and 
afterwards on its back (Plate XXII, Fig. 28). 
Note that in order to do this the hands do 
not change position, but the book swings 
between the gripping fingers and thumbs. 
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All the section backs are now in the same 
plane. 

Stand the book on its tail. Looking 
along the head, note the shortest section, 
calculating from back to foredge. This 
section determines the amount to be cut 
off the foredge of all sections. Open the book 
at this shortest section. On the page place 
a strip of paper running from back to 
foredge. On the strip mark with a pencil 
a distance just short of the width of the 
page. On the outside plain white of either 
end paper mark this same distance on the 
foredge, near the head and also near the 
tail (Plate XXII, Fig 29). The cutting of 
the foredge will be done first thiough these 
two joints, then continued in a plane 
parallel with the back of the book. For the 
actual cutting operation a method of holding 
the book quite firmly must he found. This 
is done by tightening the book between the 
jaws of the lying press, and there cutting 
it by means of the plough. If an attempt 
were made to place the book alone in the 
press, it would be found almost impossible 
to keep it in sha])e. Very probal3ly the 
book would be twisted because its back, 
when in the press, would not be horizontal. 
If it is cut like this it would, when hopped 
on its back after removal from the press, 
assume a very undesirable shape and 
probably be injured beyond recovery. To 
avoid this end, a sandwich (Plate XXII, 
Fig. 30) is made in the following way. Two 
boards, a little longer than the book, about 
3 in. deep and ^ in. thick arc prepared. 
These arc called cutting boards. The book 
is placed between them, and all three are 
lowered into the press. 

Once more hop the book on its head and 
then on its back. 

One board, called the front boaid, has 
its straight edge placed just up to the 
two marks made on the outside sheet of 
the endpaper; the other board, the back 
board, is placed on the opposite side of 
the book extending slightly above it, and 
has between it and the book a loose piece 
of strawboard. The plough knife will meet 
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this strawboard before it is called on to 
touch the harder board, and thus the knife 
edge will be spared. Tightly gripping the 
sandwich with one or two hands, the whole 
is lowered into the press and held with 
one hand while the other is used to turn 
the screws so that the press jaws barely 
grip the book and prevent it from falling. 
Both hands are then used on the sandwich 
(Plate XXIII, Fig. 31). The sandwich must 
go down as a whole; no one part must 
move without the rest. The first joints of 
the fingers of both hands lie against the 
back face of the back board and help to 
tighten this board forward; the second 
joints of the fingers are on the top edge 
of the board and with the aid of the 
thumbs on the top of the front board, 
push the sandwich down until the top 
edge of the front board is in the same plane 
as the top of the front cheek of the press. 
Run the fingers along the press to test it 
(Plate XXIIl, Fig. 32). Tighten the press, 
using the press pin. 

The plough knife starts on a level with 
the top of the front cheek of the press, and 
if the front board of the sandwich should 
project beyond this level, the knife must 
either cut off the projection or ride on it 
before reaching the book; nor must the 
board be below the front cheek. If the 
cutting is continued the result will be wrong 
both cases. Most ploughs wobble because 
ol worn or ill-made guide rods. By holding 
the guide rod and the end of the screw and 
pressing forward, this wobbling, which may 
cause torn edges, can be prevented. The 
plough knife is brought up to the book 
gradually and fed into the book (Plate XXIII, 
33 )- When the last page, the outer one 
of an endpaper, has been cut, cease plough- 
ing. Too often the cardboard is cut into as 
well. 

The screws are loosened a little and the 
sandwich is very carefully taken out up- 
wards — not downwards. The foredge may 
be cut either as the knife goes away from 
or returns towards the binder. Working 
from the newly cut foredge two lines are 
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drawn with a trysquare, one* at the head 
and one at the tail, at right angles to the 
foredge, and on opposite sides of the book 
(Plate XXIII, Fig. 34). The head and tail 
are cut, usually, towards the binder, up 
to about the half-way mark; and then 
away from the binder for the inner 
half. When cutting the head and tail, the 
book is so placed in the press that the 
back of the book is near the binder 
(Plate XXIII, Fig. 35). 

No mention has been made of gluing the 
back before cutting the edges. It is best 
with children at this stage to cut all three 
edges without gluing. For the next stage, 
rounding and backing, a glued back is 
necessary, but children cannot cut the 
edges quickly enough to keep the glue 
in a fit and pliable state. 

Each of the cut edges should appear as 
a perfect rectangle. 


BOOK CRAFTS V 

Rounding and backing. -So far, the book 
has been sewn, its endpapers made and 
attached, and all three edges cut. 

In this lesson we deal with two very 
important operations known as rounding 
and backing. They are worked in that 
order. Before cither step is attempted, the 
book is lightly but sufliciently glued (Plate 
XXIII, Fig. 36). Remember it is the glue 
which lies only in a very small area at the 
back of and between the sections which 
serves any useful purpose. Glue piled up 
gn the back is a nuisance, shows a want of 
understanding and enquiry, and stiffens the 
back so much that it is difficult to open 
the book. 

Consider the sections to be two fingers 
(Plate XXIV, Fig. 37). An excess of glue 
at the second point will be felt when the 
finger is opened after the glue has set 
(see Plate XXIV, Fig. 38). 

A light book, such as the one with which 
we have been dealing, may be glued while 
being held in the hand. Do not allow any 


glue to get into the back of the zigzag 
endpaper, or the purpose of this type of 
endpaper is defeated. To illustrate this 
last point to the class open the book at the 
endpapers and bend the book boards well 
back, or, at least, the papers which would 
be attached to the boards. The ‘"give" of 
the zigzag will be seen. There is no such 
freedom with other types, and the too- 
common torn endpapers result. 

With a suitably sized glue brush apply a 
little thin, warm glue all over. With the 
fingers rub the glue well in between the 
sections and allow it some time to get tacky 
before further working. Too many people 
object to having glue on their fingers. It 
is not possible to engage in bookbinding 
wiJthout getting a certain amount on the 
fingers. It is easily removed. This terror 
must be altogether ignored or the class will 
get the idea that there is something objection- 
able about It. The gluing cannot be dis- 
pensed with and will not injure the most 
highly polished nails 

If the book is of the encyclopaedia type 
it is not easily glued by holding it in the 
hand. A newspaper is placed on the table 
overhanging the edge The book is left on 
this with its back up the table edge, and 
gluing is done as before (Plate XXIII, 
Fig. 36). 

The glue will now be ready for the next 
step of the work. 

With a book of few sections, rounding is 
not so necessary. With the heavier type 
of book proceed as shown in Plate XXIV 
Figs. 39 and 40. The action of the finger, 
is to pull, and of the thumb to push, while 
the board or hammer gently taps the sections 
downwards and towards the binder. Both 
sides arc treated alike, and the result will 
be the gouged-oiit effect on the foredge. 
It is necessary to round a book because the 
folds of the sections, the thread used in 
sewing and possibly the paper used in 
guarding, together make the back of the 
book thicker than the foredge. This extra 
swelling has been divided out somewhat 
by the rounding in a regular and pleasing 
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way. Were the back left to itself, it would 
be as likely to go concave as convex, or be 
a combination of both. 

Backing. — This operation is equally, or 
perhaps more important, but it is more 
difficult to do well. The book is held on 
its side in the hand, with the side of the 
book on the palm of the hand. A backing 
board, a little longer than the book, is 
placed on the endpaper and almost level 
with the book back. A space, not more 
than the thickness of the board to be used 
for making the case or cover, is left between 
the board and back. Without disturbing 
this first board, the book is turned over and 
the other backing board applied similarly 
to the other side of the book (Plate XJQV, 
Fig. 41). The book with its two boards is 
then lowered into and almost level with 
the top of the lying press, and there it is 
tightened. Standing at either end of the 
book, the hammer is used to give a down 
and out blow to the book back on either 
side of the middle (Plate XXIV, Figs. 42; 
Plate XXV, Fig. 43). Beginners usually 
make the blow straiglit down instead of 
down and out. The result will be seen when 
the book is opened. The backs of the sec- 
tions will be squashed instead of being bent 
over. Do this for yourself. Hold your 
hand up, with fingers extended and palms 
at right angles to your face. You see a 
thumb, first and second fingers. Slowly 
close the fingers. Now tighten them in 
against the palm. 

This is how a book is backed. The sec- 
tions are bent over and then beaten down. 
No sledge hammer blows are necessary. 
Just as the fingers might have been squashed 
(down and made clubbed, .so can the book 
Sections be deformed. 

While backing is in progress, the modelling 
^of the back must be supervised. • The two 
sides of the book showing on the tops 
of the backing boards should be sym- 
metrical. Remove it from the press and 
apply a piece of mull, extending from kettle 
stitch to kettle stitch, for ij in. on either side. 


It may be necessary (i) to round, (2) to 
back, (3) to pack, before cutting the head 
and tail as shown in Plate XXV, Figs. 44 
and 45. 

BOOK CRAFTS— VI 

Colouring the edges. — The book has now 
been sewn ; the endpapers made and sewn or 
tipped on ; the edges cut ; it has been rounded 
and cut and mull has been stuck on the 
book back. The mull extends from kettle 
stitch to kettle stitch and to each .side of 
the back for in. to 2 in., the warp — the 
stronger threads — running parallel with the 
length of the tapes for greater strength. 

Slogan —"Mull selvedge at head and/or 
tail." Try to tear each set of threads and 
work out the reason for the above rule. 

The edges are now to be further treated. 
White paper soils easily. Finger marks, etc., 
do not show up so readily on colours, there- 
fore it would be well for the edges of the 
book to be coloured. Ordinary water colours 
mixed with water or thin glair may be used. 
Glair is necessary for gold tooling or titling 
the book, but this is dealt with more fully 
later on. Water dye is perhaps better than 
water colour. It is not easily rubbed off. 
Tt need not be strongly mixed. A few coats 
of thin wash give a more even result than 
one application of strong colour. 

'^o do the foredge, the book is lightened in 
tne press between two boards, and the 
colour is applied with a sponge or pad of 
cotton wool wrapped in cotton cloth, as 
used for French polishing. The only pre- 
caution necessary is to start at the middle 
of the foredge and work towards the tail 
and head as indicated in Plate XXV, Fig. 46. 
If an attempt were made to apply the colour 
in one sweep, some colour would run down 
at the beginning end of the foredge. The 
head and tail, in turn, are tightened up 
in the press and in each case colour is 
applied, working from the back toward 
the foredge. 

This is called whole colouring or solid 
colouring of the edges, and is preferred 
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by many to the next method, called 
sprinkling. 

Sprinkling, — This consists in causing a 
number of small spots of colour to fly on 
to the edges. Two methods are shown in 
Plate XXV, Figs. 47 and 48. An iron- 
bound brusli called a sprinkling brush 
specially made for the process, or even the 
zinc-bound glue brush, is lightly charged 
with colour and smartly struck against the 
press pin, which is held perpendicularly 
before the edge to be sprinkled (Plate 
XXV, Fig. 47). Spots of colour fly to the 
edge and with a little practice even distribu- 
tion of spots is possible. Practise on a sheet 
of newspaper before attempting a book. 

Another method of sprinkling is that 
done with a small brush, similar to a stumpy, 
hard, bristle shaving brush, called a finger 
brush. The strong bristles are pulled 
away from the book edge with a piece of 
stick (Plate XXV, Fig. 48). As they fly 
back into position they project some colour 
on to the book edge. In sprinkling, the book 
is kept closed by a board placed on top. 

The edges, as they are now, are rough 
enough to retain a good deal of the dust 
that may fall on them, while it should be 
possible for this dust to be cleaned away 
with a rub of a cloth. This is possible only 
when the edge is smooth. The best firrish 
of all is gilding, but this comes later on in 
the course. A very good and serviceable 
surface can be obtained with beeswax. A 
piece of cloth is rubbed on to a slab of 
beeswax, carrying away with it a small 
quantity of wax, which in turn is transferred 
by rubbing to the book edges. Hard rubbing 
with the cloth spreads the wax and makes 
a smooth surface. 

Making the case.— Case binding is the 
commonest type of binding. It is cheap and 
lasts a long time with fair treatment. Two 
pieces of cardboard a little larger than the 
book are attached to glued cloth, — this is tlje 
case. The end papers, tapes, and mull, are 
glued and placed in position in the case. The 
whole forms what is known as case binding. 


There are machines which can turn out 
completed cases at the rate of thousands 
per hour. This is one factor towards the 
cheapness of school books and other case- 
bound publications. 

Strawboard, as used in school, will be what 
is known as ^Ib., ilb., or alb. For a thicker 
board any of these may be glued together. 

The book is placed on a sheet of i lb. 
board (Plate XXVI, Fig. 49), with the 
board up the shoulder made in backing. 
At each end of each edge a mark is made 
about J in. from the book. On the back of the 
inside face of the board put a mark (say X) 
and a similar mark opposite on the book, 
to show how the board fits the book. The 
other side is treated likewise and marked 
with, say, O. Lines are drawn through 
these marks and the boards cut with a pair 
of shears (Plate XXVH, Fig. 50), or knife 
and straightedge (Plate XXVI, Fig. 51), or 
a cutting machine. 


BOOK CRAFTS— Vn 

Completing the case. Cloth as used in 
school is about a yard wide and cut from rolls 
30 to 40 yards long. It can be had in a variety 
of surfaces and colours. A matte surface is 
perhaps the easiest to work; the plain shiny 
surfaces often give disappointing results in the 
hands of a beginner. When ordering cloth it is 
well to get a variety; for example, 20 two- 
yard pieces of assorted colours and surfaces, 
rather than 40 yards of one piece. 

Woven cloth consists of two sets of 
threads- the warp running along the 
length, and the weft running across the 
width. The warp is the stronger set of 
threads, and the cloth must be cut so that 
this warp runs round the back of the book 
from one board to another, rather ^han 
from head to tail. It will be obviou ■‘t 
the strain which will separate the bo» 
from the back will be that which extends 
from the head to the tail. This must be met 
and opposed by the stronger set of threads, 
with the selvedge to the head and tail. 
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Now look at Plate XXVI, Fig. 52. Note 
th? position of the roll and from this deter- 
mine the warp. Place the book and boards 
as shown; swing on the back as shown in 
Plate XXVI. Fig. 53 and drop it into the 
position shown in Plate XXVI, Fig. 54. 
Make a shears’ cut | in. beyond the edge of 
the boards. As illustrated in Plate XXVII, 
Fig* 55* crease the cloth right across its width 
beginning from the nip made in Plate XXVI, 
Fig. 54. Make the edges coincide and the 
crease will be at right angles to the edges. As 
in Plate XXVII, Fig. 56, push the shears 
along the crease made in Plate XXVII, Fig. 
55. Do not clip your way along this line. 
Notice how a draper cuts cloth. The pushing 
gives a more regular edge than the chopping 
action. The piece of cloth as now cut off is 
the correct width for wrapping round the 
book. Leaving | in. at the head and tail 
for the turn-in, the cloth is nipped, creased 
and cut. You now have a piece of cloth 
which will be a perfect fit and with enough 
to spare fur a f in. turn-in all round. 

The clotli has to be glued, and it is 
now necessary to be bold. The left hand 
holds the clotli fiiml>. Grasp the glue 
brush as you would a dagger and use it 
in a somewhat similar fashion. The action 
of the brush is a combination of stabbing 
and painting. Drive the glue into the pores 
of the cloth, working from the centre 
outwards, over and oH the edges, as indicated 
in Plate XXVTT, Fig 57. Nearby will be 
the book with its boards in their final 
position, with reference to the book; the 
stittencr (a piece of fairly stiff paper, the 
length of the boards and the width of 
the back of the book) ; shears and bone folder. 
The book is lifted without displacing the 
boards, and placed on the glued cloth 
I in. from the edge. The left hand keeps 
the top board in position. The stiffener is 
placed on the cloth next to the back as 
shown in Plate XXVII, Fig. 58 — the wet 
cloth must not stick to the book back. The 
remainder of the cloth is lifted up and over 
to the left, to be held up temporarily by the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand (Plate 


XXVII, Fig. 59). The cloth is made taut 
without being stretched and, fitting well 
against the back, is rubbed into contact 
with the top board, the left hand little 
finger and its neighbour keeping the board 
in position until the cloth is attached. 
The boards and cloth arc opened back as 
in Plate XXVII, Fig. 60, and the book is 
removed. If the stiffener is out of place 
and is not lying evenly between the two 
boards, lift it and place it properly. The 
whole may be turned over and a bone folder 
used lightly to bring the glued cloth every- 
where into contact with the boards and 
stiffener. 

The corners of the cloth are now mitred, 
-cut off at 45°. Keep the cut away 
from the corner of the board for a distance 
of at least the thickness of the board (Plate 
XXVIII, Fig. 61). An alternative method 
of mitring the corners is shown in Plate 
XXVIII, Fig. 62, where the two glued 
surfaces are pinched together and cut as 
indicated. Another method of making a 
strong corner as in library binding, is shown 
in Plate XXVIII, Figs. 63 and 64. 

The cloth is rubbed against the foredges 
(Plate XXVIII, Fig. 65), and turned in 
with a pulling-in action. A little of the 
cloth from the foredge will overhang the 
cloth at the head and tail. With a bone 
folder this overlap is pressed into contact 
N ah the cloth beneath, as in Plate XXVIII, 
Fig. 66. Next stand the book on its head 
or tail, and, with the fingers of both hands, 
beginning from the back, rub along the 
top edges of the boards. This does away with 
the possibility of “pencil pockets” on the 
edges (Plate XXX, Fig. 67), Once more 
the bone folder rubs the cloth against the 
inside of the board and stiffener. Turning 
the case upside down, the bone folder is 
run all over the surface. The case is now 
made. While the glue is still soft, a design, 
made up mainly of straight lines, may be 
worked on one or both boards or back, with 
a bluntly pointed bone folder and straight- 
edge as in Plate XXX, Fig. 68. 

This is known as blind tooling. 
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Makmg a haU-bonnd case and closing 
down,— You have been making whole bound 
cases. It is to be hoped that you have made 
several such cases, as a good deal of practice 
is required. You are now' going to attempt 
another type of binding — half binding 
(Plate XXIX). If you look at the case when 
finished according to directions, it will 
be seen that tlie joining strip (Plate 
XXIX, Section B) and the corner pieces 
(Plate XXIX, Section E) added together 
make about half the area of the case — 
hence the term half binding. The boards 
and the stiftener will be marked out and 
cut as already directed. 

A peculiar mistake is made by nearly all 
beginners — the stiffener is made so that the 
length and breadth correspond with the 
length and breadth of the back The stiffener 
is to be made the length of the boards and 
the width of the back of the book Plate XXIX, 
Section A shows that it is the length of the 
boards. If shorter, there will be unstiffened 
parts at the head and tail wiiich will 
soon look unsightly and will readily bieak 
down. 

The piece of cloth or leather called the 
joining strip will next be cut. How far 
this piece is to extend on to the boards 
is a matter of taste and judgment, — as an 
experiment try one-third of the width of 
the board and then one-fourth Something 
between the two will probably be decided 
on as best. 

The pieces of cloth or leather to cover 
the corners are next to be made. Tliese, 
as shown in Plate XXIX, Section C, are at 
first squares. Again, the size is a matter of 
personal taste. As a rough guide, try a 
3 in. square for a book of about 7 in. by 
5^ in. A 4 in. square would certainly be 
too big for this sized book. Even \ in. 
makes a big difference. Try the experi- 
ments with paper and spare strawboard. 
Having obtained the squares, cut them 
diagonally with a knife and straightedge, 
not shears, as shown in Plate XXIX, 


triangles, equal pieces are cut from each, 
again using a knife and straightedge. The 
cut will be parallel to the base and run 
through a point about one-third down the 
perpendicular height. 

Look at Plate XXIX, Section F. The 
left-hand board, looking down at the sketch, 
has the comers showing as they would be 
seen from the inside of the case. One of 
the corners has been glued and placed on 
the corner of the board as shown in the 
bottom left-hand corner. It must be kept 
beyond the corner a distance not less than 
the thickness of the board being used. The 
areas showing beyond the boards must be 
equal, and outside edges of corner piece 
parallel to edges of board. It is then turned 
in and should bo as shown in the top left- 
hand corner. All four corners are treated 
alike. It is easier to put the corners on 
before the boards are joined To avoid 
mistakes, it is well to put iho boards in 
position on the book and maik the corners 
to be covered with a “X." Then hide this 
“ X with the pieces as shown in Plate XXIX, 
Section F. 

The perpendicular height of the corners 
w'hich shows when glued on and turned in 
(taking the base to be the longest line of 
the pieces of Plate XXIX, Section E), 
should equal the width of the part of the 
joining piece actually on the board. 

Lastly come the inlay pieces. Each of 
these, to begin with, is a rectangle with 
about 3 in for a turn in on three sides. 
In really good work these do not overlap 
the joining pieces or corners They are cut 
so that they just abut on these edges. Place 
the rectangle up to the edge of the joining 
piece as shown. Turn back each corner in 
turn so that one edge is parallel to the edge 
coinciding with the edge of the joining 
piece, and another edge abuts on the base 
of the corner triangle; see shaded portion 
of top right-handed board (Plate XXIX, 
Section F). Rub down the folds leaving a 
mark. With a knife and straightedge cut 
off the unwanted corner. Glue the remaining 
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part of the rectangle, place carefully in 
position, and turn in. 

The half-bound case is complete. Set the 
"squares** of your book and take up the 
position shown in Plate XXX, Fig. 69 
with the left thumb pressing down, and 
glue all over and off the edges. Then drop, 
as in Plate XXX, Fig. 70. Place pressing 
tins in endpapers, blanket boards outside, 
and nip in the press. 


BOOK GRAFTS IX 

Split boards. There is a type of binding 
known as split boards. It is important to know 
of this type but it is not advisable to attempt 
it before the third year of the school scheme. 
Where a biri"diAg ifr^ required which will 
stand any amount of wear, such as in 
library or account books, there is no better 
choice of binding than split boards. At 
first, it is similar to case binding, but in 
its later stages it is somewhat more difficult 
and complicated. 

The sewing is done on tapes, the number 
varying according to the size of the book. 
The cutting, backing, edge colouring, mull 
attaching, are all done as before, but from 
now on the work is different. Look at 
Plate XXX, Fig. 72. The outside of the 
"waste** sheet of your zigzag endpaper 
is turned back on its back for a third or 
thereabouts. This third is glued for its 
whole length under the tapes and the tapes 
rubbed into contact. The top of the tapes 
and the vis-5,-vis of the fold are next glued 
and rubbed down (Plate XXX, Fig. 72). 
It is a good plan to nip them between 
pressing tins. The other side of the book 
is treated similarly. 

About one-third of the waste sheet pro- 
jects beyond the back. Tear it off as shown 
in Plate XXXI. Fig. 73. Tearing leaves a 
finer edge than would be obtained by cut- 
ting. Next, shape it at the ends as shown 
in Plate XXXI, Fig. 74. The remainder 
can be called the flap or tongue. 

A stiffener must now be made. It is 


quite different from the kind which has 
been made before, but it serves a similar 
purpose. There are at least two methods 
of making this stiffener, the simplest method 
being as follows. Look at Plate XXXI, 
75* A fairly stout, though not hard 
paper such as that often used for packing 
school stationery, etc., a type of strong 
"sugar’* or "rope'* paper is procured. The 
book back for its full length and width is 
glued and the paper is placed and well 
rubbed into contact as shown in Plate XXXI, 
Fig. 75. The paper must be longer than the 
boards will be, and more than twice the 
width of the book. Let this set. When it 
IS securely fastened, it is turned as shown 
in Plate XXXI, Fig. 76 and rubbed down 
with a bone folder along its hinge. The 
excess of the paper beyond the width of 
the back is folded back and removed by 
tearing or cutting. Part of this top loose 
flap will form the stiffener Leave it while 
the boards are being prepared. 

Each board of the book is made up of 
two boards. At first, make each pair separ- 
ately. Later, you will see how both pairs 
may be made at once. Procure a piece of 
I lb strawboard, and a piece of 8 oz. straw- 
board, somewhat larger than the book, as 
was the piece which has been used up to 
now to make the case. Glue these all over 
except for a space of li in. to 2 in. wide 
uom the edge which will come up against 
the book back. Nip in the press between 
pressing boards. Make a similar combina- 
tion for the opposite side. The thinner board 
of the pair will be next to the book. 

In turn, slip the flaps into the mouth 
left in each board and mark a ®jin. square. 
Cut through the marks. Plate XXXI, 
Fig. 77 shows the cut boards with the flaps 
in position. Having glued the outside of 
the flap (Plate XXXI, Fig. 78); the inside 
(Plate XXXII, Fig. 79); the mouth of the 
boards (Plate XXXII, Fig. 80) ; each flap 
is inserted as shown in Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 81. The squares are set (Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 82), leaving a space of about J in. 
between the back edge of the board and 
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the shoulder, shown as A in Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 83. This space is known as a French 
joint, and into it the cloth or leather can 
be pushed. A blanket board is placed each 
side, and tins inside (Plate XXXII, Fig. 82), 
and all is nipped and left to set. 

The stiffener must be the length of the 
boards. With the shears resting against 
the boards cut off the excess length (Plate 
XXXII, Fig. 84). Split the stiffener at 
each end for about | in. (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 85). The outer strip is the stiffener. 
Cut from the inner half the part extending 
beyond the head and tail (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 86). 

The covering is made as has been already 
done. There is one precaution-- the cloth 
must come round as shown in Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 87. The stiffener will then be tightly 
closed against the back (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 88). To reverse the path of the glued 
cloth might end in disappointment or 
disaster. Keep the tum-in not more than 
i in. to J in., or there will be a difficulty 
in chasing it down inside the stiffener. With 
the thumbs, push the top back edge of the 
boards away from you (Plate XXXIII, 
Fig. 8g). Slip the turn-in between the 
stiffener and the back (Plate XXXIII, 
90)- a bone folder against 

the crook of the forefinger (Plate XXXIV, 
Fig. 91). Rub the cloth or leather along 
into the French joint (Plate XXXIV, 
Fig. 92). 

Close down as in a case binding. 


BOOK CRAFTS— X 

Sewing. — Up to now the sewing has been 
done with no emphasis on style. If you have 
been a member of a class whose members do 
plenty of work at home, someone will have 
run short of thread and used the home 
supply of cotton thread. As a rule, this 
happens only once, for when the operations 
of rounding and backing, more especially 
the latter come to be done, the thread does 
not hold — it breaks, and you will be com- 


pelled to go right back to the beginning. 
Use, then, as good a thread as can 
be obtained — bookbinder’s linen thread 
25-2S or i 6-2 s is the best for almost 
all purposes. Strength, sufficient for the 
work in hand is the main consideration 
though finish is not to be ignored. This 
thread is usually sold in | oz. skeins which 
are plaited for use. It may also be had in 
I lb. bobbins. 

How can good or bad sewing be recognised.^ 

Bad sewing can be recognised in the 
following ways. The book may be sewn too 
tightly or too loosely. When it is sewn 
too loosely the sections move freely and 
the diagonals of the back can be easily bent. 
If it is sewn too tightly, the back of the 
book assumes a concave shape and the 
foredge wants to fan itself open. This is a 
worse fault than the loose sewing. The 
best style is, of course, somewhere between 
these two extremes. A wTll-scwn book feels 
solid when taken in the hand. Finished, it 
is almost board-like. The sewing must be 
loose enough to allow the sections to move 
sufficiently far m the processes of rounding 
and backing; but not so loose that they 
move too far either towards the foredge or 
back, or irregularly at the head or tail. 
Sewing which is too tight is usually caused 
when the kettle stitch is being made — the 
thread is drawn too tightlv before going 
through the loop. It is sufficient if care is 
taken to see that there are no kinks in the 
thread. There is sufficient tension if the 
thread runs through the fingers when 
jerked fairly gently. Always finish off with 
three kettle stitches, one under the other, 
and not all three between one pair of sections. 
This would cause a lump. All joinings in 
the thread are to be made so as to come 
within the book. If a knot should come 
outside on the back it must be driven into 
the book in order to be hidden. This is not 
good for the book. 

Your books, up to now, have had com- 
paratively few sections. Think what would 
happen if the book had fifty to sixty sections, 
as many of the volumes sold in fortnightly 
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parts have, and if it was sewn with a thread 
in each section. There would be a consider- 
able swelling of the back. This can be 
reduced to about half by sewing on two 
sections with one thread — a style known as 
"two on." You have been sewing up to 
now in the style known as "all along." 

In sewing two on, the first two sections 
and also the last two are sewn all along. 
This makes a more solid start and finish. 
The path of the sections 3 and 4 through 
the sections is shown on Plate XXXIV, 
t'ig- 93- 

Paper sizes . — 

Crown: 20 by 15. JC: 15 by 10. CJto: 
10 by yh Civo: 7^ by 5. 

Demy: 22j by 17.J. ^D: 17^ by iij. 

DJ^to: II J by 8f. DJvo: by 5§. 

Royal: 25 by 20. ^R: 20 by 12C RJto: 

I2i by 10. RJvo. 10 by Oj. 

Imperial: 30 by 22. JI: 22 by 15. IJto: 
15 by II. Igvo: ii by 7^. 

There are other sizes, but these are 
sufficient for our purpose. Learn Crown, 
20 by 15; add 2} to each dimension— Demy ; 
again add 2^ Royal; Imperial, 30 by 22. 
Repeat this until it is known. A full sheet 
folded once is called folio and is written 
20; when it is folded a second time it is 
known as quarto (4to ) , and folded yet 
another time, octavo (8vo ) (See Plate 
XXX, Fig. 71). 


BOOK CRAFTS— XI 

Variety in binding. When recently looking 
over some books which had been bound by 
school children one fact was very noticeable. 
The work on the whole was good -in some 
cases excellent “but it was all monotonous. 
All the books were quarter bound. It seemed 
as if that school possessed at most two colours 
in cloth. I knew for a fact that there were 
several varieties, perhaps more than twenty. 
I can also understand how it came about 
that only two had been used. The lady 


responsible was conscientious about waste 
and to minimise this as far as possible, she 
took out but two cloths at a time. She had 
visions of wholesale destruction of fabrics 
if more were on view — and perhaps she was 
right. The children, too, accepted the 
situation. It never occurred to anyone that 
a choice was desirable, even essential. How 
was this difficulty to be overcome? After a 
discussion the following points emerged. 

1. Children must have guidance in their 
choice of colours. In this particular case 
the lady was the art mistress as well, and 
discussions about colours were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

2. A number of books combining cloth of 
various colours, mostly in harmony, but 
some approaching the opposite extreme, 
could be made up and kept for reference. 
This could be prepared in time but would 
be difficult to store, not easily viewed for 
comparing one with another, and would 
most likely suffer in the hands of the 
children. 

Eventually, the following scheme was 
arrived at, and it appears to meet the 
necessity. Ten sheets of white cardboard 
were ruled. One inch from each side, a line 
was drawn with a lettering nib (reservoir), 
using black Indian ink. Nine rectangles 
were spaced within this, each 5J in by 3J in. 
(postcard size). These rectangles were 
separated by black lines. Each rectangle 
represents one board of a book, and on 
them we are about to stick our various 
combinations of cloth. Let us first work 
out a quarter-binding size. Authorities 
differ as to what proportion the narrow 
rectangle of cloth (the portion going round 
the back of the book and joined to the two 
boards) should bear to the width of the 
board. Some say a third, others a quarter. 
I prefer the latter, but as I have already 
said, it is a matter of personal taste. In 
this case, let the width be a quarter of the 
width of the board. 

One quarter of 3^ in. is J in., leaving 2| in. 
for the width of the larger rectangle. Cut 
these with a photographic trimmer for speed 
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and accuracy. Do not glue, gum*or paste 
these rectangles. Use the method of dry 
mounting. This is fully described in the 
following extract from the B.J.P.A. 

Dry mounting. — In this process a sheet of 
specially prepared dry mounting tissue is 
placed between the pliotograph (cloth, in this 
case) and the mount and pressed together in a 
heated press or by a hot hand iron. It is 
emphatically the best mounting method 
because it not only avoids stretch or dis- 
tortion ot a print (the cloth, in this case) 
but also provides a waterproof protective skin 
between the print (cloth) and the mount.” 

Tissue is obtainable in all sizes from photo- 
graphic shops; 12 in. by 10 in. costs about 
one penny per sheet. 

The first operation consists in partially 
attaching a piece of tissue to the cloths by 
touching it locally with a heated metal — try 
a table spoon quickly taken from boiling 
water and dried. Next, carefully placing 
the two rectangles of cloth with the tissue 
in the rectangle, apply a heated domestic 
iron at the junction of the two for a moment 
to cause them to adhere to the mount. Then, 
on top, place a piece of plain transparent 
paper and draw the iron slowly across the 
paper with a firm pressing action. 

A number of these sheets carefully pre- 
pared, framed and hung in the craft room 
will give the child something to turn to and 
select his colours from. It is safe to predict 
that a new interest will be awakened and 
better and more artistic work wall be done. 

In your next requisition, include 20 by 
2 yds. of cloth rather than 2 by 20 yards. 
Obtain a book of specimens. 

BOOK CRAFTS— Xn 

Titling, cover designs, lettering.— After 
twenty-eight years of teaching, I am 
convinced that much of the advice given 
to me as a young teacher was unwise. 
"Encourage children to be original.” "Leave 
the child to his own resources.” "Let him 
find his owm way out." All these axioms arc 


foolish excepting, perhaps, the first. It is much 
the same thing as if we said to each genera- 
tion, "You cannot start from where your 
predecessors left off. We are wiping out all 
they knew and you must start right from 
the beginning and accumulate your own 
store of knowledge. What we know of all 
the sciences we intend to keep to ourselves." 
Are we not saying much the same thing 
when we tell children to "run off and make 
a nice design for your book cover," or, 
"Take two cloths to make a pleasing 
combination for your case.” All teachers 
will agree that children must have some 
guidance and suggestion before they can 
make a start. 

Consider the titling of a book. At one 
time it was thought sufficient if we put the 
title on with brass type using foil of different 
colours. This calls for more physical strength 
than most children have, and should not, 
except in rare cases, be attempted in the 
school. All children can, however, print. 

It is a good thing to show’ the children 
some w^ork and invite their comments. If 
they can see the teacher’s work, they have a 
foundation and a model from which they 
can w’ork their own ideas. It is all to the 
good if they criticise and attempt to improve 
on the suggestions given them. 

Suggested cover designs for books dealing 
with lamps, wires, trams, night, owls, birds, 
webs, wishes, may also be illustrated. 

The lettering may run diagonally, but if 
you wish you may try circular, semi-circular, 
vertical, horizontal, elliptical styles, etc. All 
the letters are the same height, but this may 
be changed as you please. Incorporate 
something on the cover which illustrates 
the contents. 

This same principle— giving children a 
start — must be kept in mind in considering 
a design for a book case. Again, on a 
J Imperial sheet of paper draw nine rectangles, 
postcard size, to repre.sent book fronts and 
wdthin these draw a number of designs in 
(i) straight lines, (2) curved lines, (3) com- 
binations of (i) and (2). Look at them: 
accept or reject them, and they have served 
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their purpose. Frame and hang something 
on the same lines in the book-craft room. 
Something more elaborate and advanced 
is shown on Plate XI, Fig. 14. Here, an 
all-over design, painted on with tempera 
colours, can be done by a surprising number 
of children. But again it is necessary to 
help them, and these charts are the means 
of doing so. 

The line designs will be drawn, first with 
a pencil lightly, and then with lettering 
pens with a reservoir (William Mitchell's 
Rex type), using a thicker straightedge 
than the ordinary school ruler for the sake 
of the thicker bevel. The pen lining will 
be done with Indian ink, — black ink on 
bright cloth looks very well. There may 
be occasions when other colours serve the 
purpose better. 

Once more it must be emphasised — and 
frequently repeated in the classroom — we 
are attempting to have a fine piece of work 
done in a fine way. We are not concerned 
with books as such, but with fine work, 
finely done. 

Given the right teacher, craft work may 
become one uf the most gripping, absorbing 
and worth-while subjects in the school 
curriculum. Anyone who has actually taught 
all the processes included under the title 
BOOK CRAFTS will know that' this state- 
ment is no exaggeration. 

The finished book should be protected 
from dust and dirt, and in order to do this 
it should be wrapped in paper, which has 
had a design painted on it as suggested in 
Plate XI, Fig. iG. 


BOOK CRAFTS Xm 

The flexible binding. — When a book is 
bound in flexible binding it is sewn on 
cords, usually five pairs, in such a fashion 
that the cords, instead of sinking into the 
backs of the sections, ride on the back 
of the book. This is achieved by omitting 
to put saw kerfs or cuts under the cords, 
and by passing the thread completely round 
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each cord (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 94). You 
will notice that the space between the tail 
cords and the tail is greater than that 
between any other pair. The four above 
the tail are all of equal height; the head 
panel is less than the tail panel, but 
about a square longer than the other 
four. 

If a book with all its cords equally spaced 
were put on a shelf, the head and tail spaces 
would appear less than the others. To 
avoid this and also in order to give a more 
pleasing appearance and feeling of strength, 
the bottom panel is made the greatest 
(Plate XXXV, Fig. 95). When setting out 
to mark the book back in this manner, it 
is well to bear in mind the problem in which 
£1 is to be divided among six people, one 
])erson having two shillings more than each 
of the others. You give him his two shillings 
and find how much is due to each of the 
others. From this last di.scovered amount 
you deduct a little and give this to No. 
6 in addition to the amount paid to Nos. 
2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The procedure is much the same for 
marking out the book back. Leave a bit 
off at the tail and divide the remainder 
into six equal portions using spring dividers. 
Slightly close the dividers and mark the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th panels — No. 6 will 
take what is left, which will be an excess 
.ver 2, 3, 4, and 5 equal to four times the 
amount by which the dividers were lessened. 
Mark the five dividing lines with a soft pencil 
rubbed backwards and forwards across the 
book back. Next, put in the saw cuts at 
the head and tail for the kettle stitches. 
During these processes the book will have 
been locked in the lying press between two 
boards slightly below the book back (Plate 
XXXV, Fig. 96). The .sewing is much 
slower than any hitherto done, and it requires 
a great deal of care. There must be no 
tightening by pulling of a thread at the 
end of a section. The thread must be pulled 
taut between each first insertion in the 
section and the first cord to be rounded, 
and between each pair of contiguous cords. 
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The sewing must not be too tight. Experience BOOK CRAFTS — ^XIV 


will show what the tension should be. 
Plate XXXV, Figs. 97, 98, 99, 100 and 
Plate XXXVI, Figs. loi, 102, show how the 
frame is set up. The bands of Plate XXXVI, 
Fig. 102 are moved to correspond with the 
marks on the book and the cross bar, then 
raised by means of the screw blocks, thus 
drawing the bands taut. The space between 
the lines of thread showing on the back 
should be equal to the space between the 
centre lines of two sections just in contact — 
in other words, each line of thread must not 
be pressed too tightly dowm on its prede- 
cessor. Should this be done the book will 
not round well. 

The endpapers will be of the zigzag 
pattern. 

When the sewing is done the book is 
glued up, rounded and backed. The boards, 
made of millboard and not strawboard, 
are next prepared and attached. Next, the 
edges of the book are cut. This is known 
as cutting in boards. The leather is 
then prepared and put on. When backing, 
the ordinary backing hammer is not suit- 
able owing to the small space between the 
bands, as the bands should not be flattened 
more than is absolutely necessary. It is 
best not to hit them at all, for if they are 
hit they are no longer raised bands, and 
a crushed-in appearance to the hinges of 
the sections will result. 

Glue the back carefully — fully, but not 
excessively. Rub the glue down between 
the sections with the finger tips, and when 
tacky use the sharp edge of a backing or 
joiner's hammer. When the backing is com- 
pleted and while the glue is still pliable, 
pull all bands into position at right angles 
across the book back with band nippers 
(Plate XXXVI, F*ig. 103). Make the bands 
of uniform thickness. 

The millboards may be prepared now. As 
mentioned above, the boards are attached 
to the book before the edges are cut. You 
will probably be surprised to see the beautiful 
edge which results from this method of 
cutting. 


Preparing millboards. — The method of pre- 
paring the millboards is entirely different from 
anything hitherto attempted. The thickness, 
according to the size of the book, etc., having 
been decided upon, two pieces of millboard 
are put together into the lying press and 
have one long edge cut. Still keeping the 
two pieces together, and using a try-square, 
another line is drawn at one end at right 
angles to the new line and both again cut. 

It is now necessary to decide on the 
length and breadth of the boards. The 
length should be equal to the length of a 
page, and the breadth equal to the length 
from the shoulder to the foredge of the 
book. Later, when cutting in boards, 
cut from the book a square at the head, 
tail and foredge. The positions of these 
two other lines (determining the breadth, 
and length), having been decided upon, 
and the boards cut accordingly, the boards 
should be perfect rectangles. This may be 
tested by trying the boards in positions 
different from those occupied when they 
w^ere cut. If put on a book as they arc now, 
the leather in drying w^ould cause them to 
go concave on the outside and so prevent 
the book from closing properly— there would 
always be a gap. This is avoided by making 
the boards concave on the indde first. 
From this position they are pulled flat by 
the drying leather. This concavity of the 
inside is brought about by lining the 
boards. A jfiece jof white pai)er, know'ii 
to the trade as ‘'\Vhite Cap or News” and 
used by grocers, ii! fish and chip shops, etc., 
is cut to a size a little larger than a board. 
It is well pasted with flour paste, and to 
ensure perfect contact, one long edge is 
placed exactly up to a long edge of the 
board and carefully rubbed down and 
nipped between the blanket boards in the 
press. 

Another piece of paper, roughly twice 
as large as the first, is similarly pasted, 
started from the same position as the first, 
brought along over the first, is nipped. 
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rubbed along what will be the foredge and 
over the other side — later the outside — as 
far as the back edge. The whole is once 
more nipped in the press to make sure that 
there are no air pockets. The boards — both 
are treated alike — are not left in the press 
except for perhaps half a minute. They 
are allowed to dry, standing like an inverted 
V (Plate XXXVI, Fig. 104). The doubly 
coated side should be on the outside. The 
boards left until dry will be slightly concave 
on the outside (Plate XXXVI, Fig. 105). 
This drawing is slightly exaggerated in order 
to make it quite clear. A little triangle, 
sides about | in., is cut off the back edge 
of each board at the head and tail at the 
corners marked C and D in Plate XXXVI, 
Fig. 106. Due to a slanting cut, the triangle 
shows larger on the inside than the outside of 
the board. The slips — the frayed-out ends 
of the bands arc to be laced through holes 
in the millboards. 

Each board in turn is placed in the position 
it will finally occupy and five pencil marks 
arc made on it opposite the five pencil 
marks in the middle of each pair of cords. 
Using a trysquare, these marks are extended 
for a short distance across the board. About 
half an inch from and parallel to the back 
edge of the board, a line (A) is drawn inter- 
secting the five previously drawn lines. At 
eacli intersection a hole is made from the 
outside, using a bodkin. These holes are 
the points of entry of the slips. The slips 
have gone in from the front. Through five 
other holes they are brought to the front. 

On the back of each board another line 
(B) I in. from and parallel to the first line 
of holes is drawn. In this another line of 
five holes is made with the bodkin — from 
the back. Each is dropped perhaps J in. 
nearer the tail than its neighbouring first 
hole. Through these second holes the slips 
will be pushed to the front. 

You will notice that the slips between 
the back edge and each first hole make 
unsightly lumps on the board, if laced in. 
This lump can be accommodated, and thus 
hidden in a V-shaped groove in the board 


(Plate XXXVII, Fig. 107). Its dimensions 
will depend on the thickness of the slips. 
As the slips taper towards their ends, so 
also will the groove be wider and deeper 
on the back edge (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 108). 
The ends of the slips, for easy threading, 
are twisted with a little paste. Between 
each first and second neighbouring hole on 
the back a trench may be dug. Put the 
slips through and rivet on the knocking- 
down iron. Leave the ends for the present. 


BOOK CRAFPS-XV 

Catting in boards. — The method up to 
now has been to cut the foredge first. Here 
the order will be, (i) head; (2) tail; (3) 
foredge. 

Take the book in the left hand as if to 
read it. The slips leave the boards free to 
move, as they have not yet been fastened 
in the V-shaped grooves at the back. Lower 
the front board a square — such a space 
that when this board is later returned to 
its final position, the amount of board 
projecting at the head will be the generally 
accepted correct amount. The cutting will 
be done on a level with the top of this 
dropped board. To avoid cutting the back 
board, insert a piece of waste strawboard 
l>ctween this board and the book. 

Once more see that the front board is 
dropped the correct amount; place a cutting 
board each side as usual; carefully drop 
into the lying press for cutting. In cutting, 
remember the shoulders you have made in 
backing. If you begin to cut from the 
back, you will almost certainly break a 
lump off the shoulder. The shoulder has not 
much support if it is rudely pushed forward. 
The plough knife should be as keen as 
possible. Start cutting from the foredge 
towards the back. The back of the book is 
always towards you in cutting the head 
and tail. Lift the plough back ‘‘idle." 
Continue like this until the half-way mark 
is reached. From here, the knife may be 
made to cut backwards and forwards. 
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Stop when the piece of strawboard packing 
is reached. Do not attempt to cut the 
left-hand shoulder. This can be done with 
the shears after removal. Treat the tail in 
a similar fashion. Before tying up, along the 
foredge of the projecting endpaper draw 
a line, coinciding with the foredge of the 
millboard — it is an advantage, in this style, 
to leave the endpaper a little larger than 
the book. When cutting the foredge, the 
back must be made as flat as possible before 
the actual cutting. All the backing process 
is undone, but not destroyed. The back 
is made nearly as flat — fully as flat if 
possible — as it was when being marked up. 
Put the book, back upwards, between two 
boards in the lying press. If necessary, 
lightly paste the back. When the glue has 
softened remove all surface paste and glue 
with a damp cloth. Do not injure the paper 
in the process. The glue on the top side 
of the hinges serves no purpose. It is the 
glue just between the very ends of the 
sections which helps to keep the book 
together. Any excess of this prevents the 
book opening freely (Plate XXI\^ Figs. 
37 and 38), W’hen the surplus glue has been 
removed, take the book from the press. 
Drop the boards as shown in Plate XXXVII, 
Fig. 109. Tic lightly round the book, with 
a running knot, a length of I in. cotton tape. , 
With the thumbs pressing into the back 
and the other fingers aiding, flatten the back 
evenly all along. Keeping it so, puli the 
tape tightly to keep the back flat (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. no). Examine the back, 
and if it is not flat even now, it can be made 
flat. With a cutting board on either side, 
the book is lowered into the press and 
ploughed. Inspect the back first at each 
end to make sure it is flat. 

The foredge cut, the book is removed. 
The tying taken away, the book will 
return to the rounded back state once more. 
The foredge which was parallel to the back 
a moment ago will now assume the familiar 
curved shape and be still parallel to the 
back. Such a smooth surface, without steps, 
is unobtainable by any other method. 


There are other methods of flattening the 
back — between the back edge of the dropped 
boards and the back of the book trindles 
better known to many as butt^ sticks 
(Army & Navy Stores, y^d,) are^fiserted 
and the whole hopped flat on the smooth 
side of the lying press and tied up towards 
the back with ^ in. cotton tape. If no 
trindles are to be had, use a flat piece of 
iron or wood. Work slowly until the steps 
and pitfalls are familiar. 


BOOK CRAFTS— XVI 

Making a headband. -At the head and 
tail we arc to build a headband. The 
building of this headband will be described 
step by step. 

With the boards lowered level with the 
head, put the book in the press with the 
head of the foredge sloping towards you. 
Rub a little glue on a pliable piece of cord 
to keep its fibres from breaking asunder; 
dry the cord by passing it through the gas 
flame; rub between the fingers to smooth; 
cut off a piece longer than the length of the 
back. Tie together two pieces of hard silk, 
something like buttonhole twist. One end 
—the longer, if there should be a difference 
--is threaded through a needle and then 
knotted, so that the needle does not part 
company in the later operations. 

1. Push the needle through the hinge of 
the first section and below the kettle stitch, 
and pull through until the knot reaches the 
hinge (Plate XXXVII, Fig. in). 

2. Bring the needle up from the back 
once more and push it through the same 
hole. A loop is formed at the head (Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. 112). 

3. Through this loop, pass your prepared 
piece of string on which the headband is to 
be built (Plate XXXVII, Fig. 112). 

4. Now let us decide to have three thick- 
nesses of the needle thread (green) and 
four of the loose end (yellow) showing 
on the headband. 

5. There is one strand of green already 
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on. The loose end we bring up and round 
the cord — two strands are now showing. 
Once more bring the thread over but not 
round Mwi not through another hinge to the 
back and over only), the needle— we 
are still working with the green — ih 
pulled towards you and the length of thread 
between you and the back inserted in the 
leaves, the needle hanging down by the 
foredge. 

6. The yellow thread is to the left of 
the green at the moment. Lift this yellow 
and bring it across to the right, over and 
at right angles to the green. 

7. Wind it three times round the cord 
— this never goes through to the back, 
not having a needle, nor is it necessary 
that it should. 

8. After this third round, the yellow 
thread is, as was the green, inserted in the 
book to the right of the green. 

9. The green is brought across to the 
right over the yellow and twice round the 
cord, being tied down after the second, 
and then brought over, and then as 
directed at the end of paragraph 5 
above. 

10. The instructions as for paragraphs 6, 7 
and 8 arc repeated. 

IT. Near the end, the green is pushed 
through to the back and tlie yellow brought 
over the green and under the cord to the 
back and there knotted to the green. 

12. The tail is treated in a similar fashion. 

13 Head and tail complete, the headband 
threads showing at the back are glued and 
covered with a piece of paper, which, when 
dry, is cut olf level with the top of the 
headbands. It might be better to tear the 
paper —this leaves a feather edge not 
noticeable through the leather later on. 
While the glue is still .soft, any projections 
may be flattened by tapping with the bone 
folder. It is obvious that any treatment 
— colouring or gilding and burni.shing — 
will be done before the headbands arc 
attached. Of course, the colours in the 
headbands are to harmonise with those in 
the leather and endpapers. 


BOOK CBAFTB-ZVn 

Gilding the edges. — ^Therc is a continual 
struggle on the part of the book lover to 
keep his books free from dust. These minute 
particles of dust must, above all, be kept 
outside the pages of the book. This is best 
accomplished when the edges have been 
made smooth by cutting and scraping, and 
have had put on them a coat of gold. This gold 
layer is so fine that a quarter of p. million 
thicknesses of the material would be only 
I in. thick, yet it is so durable that it lasts 
practically for ever. Sometimes, only the 
head — on which most dust rests when the 
book is on a shelf — is gilded; the other 
edges are then coloured and perhaps burn- 
ished. In other cases, all three edges are 
gilded. 

First of all the head must be prepared. 

If the book is a flexible binding, as is 
most likely, the head will have been cut 
in boards. Lower both boards level with 
the head, place a thin board — say, J in. 
canary wood — level with the head and top 
of the boards, and lower all into the finishing 
or lying press. Nip tightly. With a joiner's 
scraper, smooth the top surface of the book 
and boards — all are reduced together (Plate 
XXXVIII, Fig. 113). If only the book head 
were done, the amount of square which 
has been just right up to now, would be 
excessive when the boards were returned to 
xicir old position. After the scraper, a 
No. o glasspaper with a cork block may be 
used to finish the smoothing. 

A cream is made of Armenian bole and 
glair and applied thinly to the prepared 
surface and polished with a stiff brush, in 
the same way that polish is applied to a 
blacklcaded stove. The prepared bole has 
some blacklead mixed with the Armenian 
bole — a red substance when pure. This 
polished surface may be still more highly 
polished with a burnisher, lightly applied 
in long strokes from back to foredge without 
a stop (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 114). 

Gold leaf is in. by 3J in. and is sold 
in books of 25 sheets. The gold may be had 
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in loose sheets or backed with tissue (transfer 
gold, as used by painters when gilding signs, 
leaded lights, etc.). A gold cushion is 
made by placing on a board, say 9 in. by 
6 in., six sheets of blotting paper, to form 
a cushion and covering them with a piece of 
leather, flesh side uppermost, tacked all 
round the edge of the board. One corner may 
have two temporary walls about 5 in. high 
built to keep off draughts, by bending and 
pinning a piece of stout paper to the board. 

Suppose the book head is about 5i in. by 
J in. Cut up two strips of paper — cartridge 
paper will do — of about 4iin. by li in. 
Open the first page of your book of gold. 
Gently slap the cushion just in front of 
the foredge. The front half of the leaf of 
gold will fall over to the left — assuming 
that you are right-handed. Put your gold 
knife, the ordinary kitchen knife will do, 
under the middle of tlie leaf and breathe 
lightly on the top. This will cause the leaf 
to open out flat. Carefully transfer the leaf 
to the cushion. The knife must be entirely 
free from grease. A little powdered bath 
brick will accomplish this. Even a trace of 
grease will cause the gold to adhere to the 
knife and be wasted either w’holly or in part. 
The gold is cut into strips wider than the 
book, — something over i in. for a J in. book. 
Each strip of the cut paper is rubbed on^ 
the forehead where it will pick up sufficient 
grease to hold the prepared strips of gold 
when gently rubbed on them. These two 
strips with their adhering gold are left near 
the book (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 116). A 
mop — a bushy headed, soft-haired brush such 
as those used by painters or French polishers 
is charged with glair and drawn once along 
the book head (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 115). 

The glair for edge gilding is not at all 
as strong as for finishing. Its preparation 
is as lollows. To the white of one egg add 
10 oz. of cold water. Beat this until well 
mixed and a thick froth forms; allow to 
stand for about twelve hours; pour off the 
liquid. This is the glair for edge gilding. 
If you use finishing glair for edge gilding 
you will never obtain a good result. 


Each paper, with its gold, is at once 
lowered into contact with the glair (Plate 
XXXVIII, Fig. 1 16). It will then be found 
that the gold leaves the paper and joins 
with the glair. Let there be an overlap 
where they are to meet. Any breaks must 
be repaired by breathing on top and trans- 
ferring a strip of gold with the aid of a 
cotton wool pad. 

Let the book rest until, when breathed 
on, the condensed breath dries off rapidly. 
The time will depend on the temperature 
of the room and will not be less than one 
hour — more probably two hours. A bees- 
waxed or blackleaded paper is lightly rubbed 
with a bloodstone on the edge. The blood- 
stone, with increasing pressure, is next used 
across and along to burnish the gold edge 
(Plate XXXVni, Fig. 114). The other 
edges are treated likewise. 


BOOK CRAFTS— XVm 

Preparing the leather covering.— What is 
the best leather to use? For pliability and 
hard wear morocco leather cannot be 
improved upon. 

This leather is made from the hide of a 
Persian goat. For a .smoother and softer 
leather calf is perhaps the best. Its 
wearing qualities are not, however, to be 
compared with those of morocco. 

Make a paper pattern of the size you will 
require to cover your book, with about 
J in. turn-in on each edge. It would be 
difficult to turn in leather or make it adhere 
to the boards, if it was not thin in the first 
place — or, at least, made thin by paring. 
Two types of knife are used, one, such as 
a cobbler uses, sometimes called a Barnsley 
knife, and the other, known as a French 
paring knife, is shown in Plate XXXVIII, 
Fig. 1 17. Some people advocate having 
the fore and middle fingers on top of the 
blade. I think it is best to have only the 
forefinger on top. The best advice, perhaps, 
that can be given is to experiment and 
find out what suits you personally. A slab 
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of marble or a lithographer's stone will 
also be required. Plate glass may be used, 
but it is too smooth and may be dangerous. 

The edge of the leather is thinned until 
the dye shows through. The leather will 
be thinned from the turn-in — the book is 
placed on the leather and a pencil line 
drawn. The back will be thinned, down a 
distance equal to twice the turn-in, other- 
wise an ugly protuberance will show when 
the leather is on. At the beginning, keep 
acute the angle of the knife to the stone. 
With experience this may be increased 
until the best cutting angle is found (Plate 
XXXVIir, Fig. ii8 and Plate XXXIX, 
Figs. 1 19 and 120). It is wise, of course, to 
practice on some scraps and go carefully. 
To see an experienced person do an edge 
in one sweep is likely to be misleading and 
make one underestimate the difficulty. 

The prepared leather is next covered with 
flour paste and folded in two (Plate XXXIX, 
Fig. 121). The pasted faces should be 
together. Leave it to soak until limp, 
when the damp will show through. It 
may require pasting more than once. 

Attaching the leather. — The back of the 
book is lightly pasted. Some paste is put in 
the V-shaped grooves made for the slips and 
the squares set. The book is placed on the 
leather and the leather drawn over on the 
other side. The edges are turned in after 
the corners have been mitred. For the 
present the turn-in at the corners may be 
allowed to overlap. The leather is worked 
up against the raised bands with the aid 
of the bone folder and band nippers (Plate 
XXXVI, Fig. 103). A cord is next run in 
front of the headband; in the little corner 
cut off the back of each board, down the 
side and in a similar path up the other side, 
to be knotted to the beginning (Plate 
XXXIX, Fig. 122). With a pointed folder 
some leather is brought from inside the 
back and bent over to form a cap for the 
headband. This is known as a headcap. 
The book, with a board of special shape 
(Plate XXXIX, Fig. 123) on each side, 
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is again tied up as in Plate XXXIX, 
Fig. 124, and left to dry for about a day. 
Very probably the leather in the corners 
overlaps (Plate XL, Fig. 125). Through 
the two leathers, run a slanting mitre cut 
(Plate XL, Fig. 126). Damp the leather 
slightly and remove pieces A and B and 
let the edges of C and D meet neatly (Plate 
XL, Fig. 127). The border on the inside 
of the two boards is next to be made equal 
all round. This is done by stepping each 
border piece twice with the spring dividers 
(Plate XL, Fig. 128), and cutting through 
the marks thus made to the boards. The 
rectangle thus left is filled in level with the 
leather and the endpapers pasted down and 
all nipped lightly, using pressing tins or " 
celluloid sheets in the endpapers and blanket 
boards outside. 

BOOK CRAFTS— XK 

Finishing. — All the processes in bookbind- 
ing up to the closing down of the book are 
included in the term “forwarding." The book 
may yet require to be headbanded, titled, 
decorated on the back and boards (inside 
and out), polished — these more especially 
refer to leather-bound books — before pasting 
down the endpapers. These latter stages 
after forwarding are all comprised in the 
term “finishing." 

Headbanding has already been described. 

For titling, type which has been set up 
in a type holder (Plate XL, Fig. 129) may 
be used, or separately handled letters. The 
type is easier to begin with and, in the 
hands of a beginner, more certain in its 
alignment. The handled letters allow more 
freedom in setting out and are perhaps 
preferred by the artist craftsman. Either 
will be usetl with foil or gold leaf. The foil 
may be had in various colours and is a good 
introduction to the use of real gold. It can 
be safely handled and is cheap. It soon 
tarnishes and is generally used for articles 
with a short life — membership cards, season 
ticket holders, etc. Its use gives valuable 
practice with the type holder, and being 
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cheap it is possible to use it for a great deal a sheet of gold and gently transfer it to 


of practice work. 

There are two kinds of foil — the prepared 
and the plain. The former is ready to use 
as bought. With the plain type, a substance 
known as blocking powder must be dusted 
over the paper, cloth, and leather where 
the foil is to be placed. The back or 
underside of the prepared foil has already 
been treated and requires no powder, though 
it would be safer if it had powder added. 

The he^'ted tool or type applied to the 
foil transfers some of its heat to the powder 
or prepared back, causing the foil to adhere 
to the cloth, etc. The spaces between the 
letters, not having had any heat applied, 
brush away, leaving the row of letters. 
Care must be taken to sight the front or 
straight edge of the type holder with the 
head of the book (Plate XL, Fig. 130). 
Apply pressure evenly all over the type face. 
It is wise to roll to each end slightly back- 
wards and forw’ards, especially if the type 
has had much use and thereby has had its 
edges rounded somewhat, and if the line 
be long. Applying the heated tool is termed 
striking, and if at the right temperature, 
had best be done smartly. A less heat 
applied for a longer time will not give as 
clean an impression. There is, however, a 
correct heat. It must be learned by experi- 
ence — It cannot very well be measured 
otherwise. It is highest for work on paper 
and low'est for leather; cloth comes betw'ecn. 

I am chary of offering advice on methods 
for gold, as I have experienced all the 
difficulties and have never surmounted them 
by book directions. I can now profit by 
written advice, but only because I have 
learned by practical experience. 

Glair is to be used or, if desired, the 
blocking pow'der. With the powder it is 
well to see an experienced man take a sheet 
of gold from its book and flatten it out on 
a gold cushion. Half-a-minute's observation 
of an expert's methods is much better than 
half-an-hour's reading. If you wish to try — 
and it is to be hoped that you will — pass a 
perfectly clean, non-greasy table knife under 


within an inch of the gold cushion. Then 
drop the knife more quickly, causing the 
sheet to balloon itself and drop more or 
less flat. There will then be less chance of 
the corners becoming tucked under. Breathe 
gently over the middle, either through a 
cardboard or other tube, or without one. 
This will dispose of some or all of the creases. 
Cut the gold into the required sizes with a 
sawing action of the knife. 

Gold sticks to a greasy surface, though it is 
not fixed to it. 

Lightly powder the paper, cloth or leather. 
Smear a little vaseline over the left palm. 
Heat the holder until it is just short of the 
hissing stage when a wetted piece of cotton 
wool touches it, —the water dries off with- 
out hissing. Quickly rub the type face clean 
on a piece of leather-covered board. Draw 
the face of the type across the greased palm. 
Apply the type to a piece of gold and the 
gold adheres. Sight the holder over it.s 
position (Plate XL, Fig 130), and press on 
the spot as already directed The book will 
then be titled. The excess gold is removed 
w'lth a piece of gold rnbb t a special 
plastic rubber, carefully preserved in a small 
tin bo.x In time it may become .1 valuable 
nugget, the gold of which can be recovered 
by the refiners 

The glair for tooling is stronger than for 
edge gilding— the white of an egg has a 
dessert spoonful of pure \incgar mixed with 
it. This mixture is well beaten up and 
allowed to stand for some hours— some 
people suggest twenty-four hours. The 
liquid is poured off and is ready for use. 

Using glair. -Glair stains some leathers 
and must be used with caution. Here are 
the steps when glair is employed: 

1. The title is blinded in- the type is 
slightly heated and pressed on the leather. 

2. The letters on the leather are painted 
with glair, using a small brush — a sable 
brush for preference. This is allowed to dry. 

3. A second similar application of glair 
is allowed to go tacky. 
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4. With a finger, a little vaseline is nibbed 
over and slightly beyond the area of the title. 

5. With a pledget of cotton wool, greased 
by being rubbed along the forehead or hair, 
a piece of gold is lifted and lightly pressed 
all along the title area. The letters will 
show through. 

6. The type is adequately heated and 
pressed into position. 

7. The gold rubber is used. 

8. Benzine removes any trace of grease. 

A third method is possible with transfer 

gold — the tissue-backed kind as used by 
painters and gilders. This can be handled 
somewhat like foil and cut with the 
adhering tissue into pieces. The order of 
the process is as follows: — 

1. The leather is powdered. 

2. The transfer gold, tissue side uppermost 
of course, is placed in position — no grease 
is necessary. 

3. The heated type is applied to the tissue 
backing. When the tissue is lifted, the title 
is left. The tissue with the adhering gold 
is now the gold rubber and is stored. 

The disadvantage of using transfer gold is 
that one cannot be sure of getting a certain 
desired position because the tissue backing 
hides the surface of the leather. However, 
it has its uses 

Short lines across the back are put in 
with a tool known as a pallet (Plate XLI, 
Fig. 131). Where lines have to be put in 
using a fillet (Plate XLI, Fig. 132), 
these are first blinded in, using a pointed 
folder. Glair and grease are applied to the 
line area, and the fillet is heated and applied. 
This may sound easy, but it is not at all 
simple to accomplish. 

I make no mention of building up an 
all-over design for a book front. Not many 
will attempt it. Fuller directions can be 
read in Bookbinding and the Care of Books, 
by Douglas Cockerill, published by Pitmans. 
This book is more concerned with what can 
be done by children and in school. 

Obtaining experience. — This leads up to 
the most important point I wish to make in 


this chapter. It is absolutely essential for 
every ambitious student to get into touch 
with practical craftsmen. Gold tooling niust 
be learned by observation. Perhaps William 
Shakespeare had gold tooling in mind when he 
wrote — "Experience is a dear school ..." 

In most parts of the country there will 
be a teachers' class on bookbinding at a 
technical college or art and craft school, 
or a class wisely organised by the teachers 
themselves. With every confidence I recom- 
mend the summer schools organised by the 
Educational Handwork Association at Scar- 
borough, Aberystwyth and Bournemouth. 
Other associations arrange similar schools, 
though I have had no personal contact 
with them. At any of these schools, a 
month's intensive training gives a splendid 
foundation on which to build. 

The master of any craft knows that he 
cannot learn a craft completely in a month, 
however hard he works. Learning requires 
a spread — thirty days* work had better 
be done in thirty weeks than in thirty 
consecutive days — but in right and willing 
hands, both of tutor and students, a tre- 
mendous amount of really valuable work 
can be done in a month of about 5i hours 
a day of practical work. Add to this the 
time spent in reading, in discussions m the 
bus during rides to and from the hostels, 
and at meal times, and it will be realised that 
littl^^ time is left except for one's prayers 
ai VI sleep. 

Where a class has been formed locally, it 
had best have some definite aim in mind. 
Have a goal, and what better than to 
prepare for an examination^ Teachers like 
winning certificates. They certainly are a 
hallmark. He who is depending on the 
qualification obtained at the end of his 
probationary year is in a parlous state when 
up against someone armed with a number 
of other qualifications won after planned 
courses of study. It is well to crystallize 
one*s knowledge in the form of a certificate. 
I know of none better for teachers than 
those to be sought for from the Educational 
Handwork Association. The certificates are 
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25. Gluhd Fancy Attached to White 26. Folding Zigzag Fndpapers 

27. Hopping Book on Head .28. Hopping Book on Back 

20- Marking Foredge for Cutting 30. Front Board being Brought up to the 

Marks on the Outside of the Endpapers 
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31. Putting Book and Boards into Press 32. Feeling the Book in the Press 

33. Book in Press and Partly Cut 34. Squaring Head 

35 Book in Press with Back towards Binder 36 Gluing Book Back 
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Pl^TB XXIV 



37- Fingers Representing two Contiguous 
Sections 

39- Rounding — Using a Board 
41. Placing Backing Boards 


Difficulty in Opening Finger if Excess of 
Glue on Knuckle — Same with a Section 
Rounding — Using a Hammer 
Backing— Down and Out BLO^jjpj^pjRS 



Plate ^XV 



43. Rounding — Using a Hammer 44. Cutting Head and Tail after Backing and 

45. Inserting Sandwich in the Press Packing 

Rdge Sprinkling — Using Press Pin 46. Whole Colouring of Foredge 

35. 4*^* Edge Sprinkling — Using Finger Brush 
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49. Marking out Board for Case 50. Cutting Board, using Shears 

51. Cutting Board, using Knife and Safety 52. First Stage in Getting Out Cloth for 
Ruler Covering Case 


53. Second Stage in Getting Out Cloth for 54. Third Stage in Getting Out Cloth for 
Covering Case Covering Case 
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Flats XXVII 



i 55. Second Stage of Cutting Out Cloth for 56. A Shears is Run across the Crease made 
Covering — the near Edges Coinciding, in Fig. 44. 

I THE Cloth is Folded from the Nip made 58. Placing Stiffener 

■ IN Fig. 43 60. Stiffener found out of Place 

Gluing Cloth 

Cloth being Brought Over 
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01. Split Boards — Insuring Contact at Head and Tail 

92. Split Boards — Rubbing Ccoth into French Joint 

93. Path of Threading in Sewing '‘Two-on*’ 

94. Sewing in Flexible Binding 
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Plate XXXV 



95. Book Back in Flexible Binding — Tail 96. Marking Out Back for Flexible Binding 

Panel Longest 98. Method of Holding Key and Cord 

97. Sewing Key and Cord ioo. Second Stage in Placing the Key 

99. Getting Right Length of Cord 
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3- Preparing for Edge Gilding — Scraping 114. Burnishing Edge after Applying Bolb 

5. Applying Glair to Edge with Soft Mop' 116. Gold being Lifted with the Aid of 
7. Method of Holding Paring Knife Lightly Greased Paper and DrovMd 

CN Glaired Edge 

118. Leather Paring to the RiOBt: 






Plate XXXIX 



123 122 


1 19 Leathfr Paring to ihe I eft 120 Paring Lkather \t xiir Head 

121 Pasted Leather 1 oldi>d \nd Left to 122 Tving up Lfathfr Co\erfd Book 

Soak 124 Cords or Tapi-s being Laced Rolnd 

^s^3. Special Boards TTsfd in Final Stage or the Book 

Tying Up 
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may be done “two-on'" on cords (Plate 
XXXIV, Fig. 93). 

6. Attaching endpapers. — “Tipped on" in 
the first year (Plate XXI, Fig. 22). Zigzag 
method should not be attempted before the 
second or third year (Plate XXI, Figs. 23 
and 24; Plate XXII, Figs. 25 and 2b). In 
the third year, a cloth joint might be 
attempted. 

7. —Preparing for cutting 
(Plate XXII, Fig. ^29). 

8. Cutting foredge. — (Plate XXII, Fig. 30; 
Plate XXIII, Figs. 31-33). 

9. Squaring head and tail. — On opposite 
sides (Plate XXIII, Fig. 34). 

10. Cutting head and tail. — (Plate XXIII, 
Fig- 35 )- 

11. Cluing back. — (Plate XXIII, Fig. 3b; 
Plate XXIV, Figs. 37 and 38). 

12. Rounding.- -(Phte XXIV', Figs. 39 
and 40). 

13. Backing. — (Plate XXIV, Figs. 40 42; 
Plate XXV', Fig. 43). 

It may be necessary, owing to undue 
swelling of the back, to work in the following 
order; — 8, g, ii, 12, 13, packing. 10 (Plate 
XXV', Figs. 44 and 43). 

14. Colouring edges. — Whole or sprinkled; 
burnishing (Plate XXV', Figs. 4b 48). 

15. Marking and cutting boards. — (Plate 
XXVI, Figs. 49-51). 

16. Cutting stiffener. — Cut stiffener the 
length of the boards and the width of the 
back of the book. 

17. Cutting cloth. 'Right across the piece 
(Plate XXVT, Figs. 52-54; Hate XXVI I, 
Figs. 55 and 56). 


18. Gluing c/o/A.— (Plate XXVI I. Fig. 

57 ) - 

19. Laying-on book. — (Plate XXVII, Fig. 

58) . 

20. Laying-on stiffener. — (Plate XXVII, 

Fig. 58). 

21. Cloth brought over. — (Plate XXVII, 
Fig. 59 )- 

22. Removing book. — (Plate XXVII, Fig. 
60). 

23. Mitring corners. - (Plate XXV'III, 
Figs, br and b2). 

24. Turning-in cloth. — (Plate XXVIII, 
Figs. b3 06 ;^ Plate XXX, Fig. (>7). The 
case is now completed. 

25. Design on case. Blind tooling (Plate 
XXX, Fig. b8). Indian Ink, Poster Colour 
(Plate XX, F'ig. 14, and ('la.ss Picture No 123 
m the Portfolio). 

26. Titling. -With pen or brush. 

27. Closing do an.— {Vhito XXX, Figs, bg 
and 70). 

28. Sipping. 

At the risk of becoming tiresome, I would 
again repeat that the aim of all craftwork 
should be the production of a fine piece of 
work in a fine way; the creation of a real, 
live pride in craft'^manship; the realisation 
and teaching of the fact that great craftsmen 
help to make a great nation even greater. 

He who knows every Eastern dialect, or 
who can confound Ei)stcin, but cannot put 
a hinge on the garden gate or a rubber heel 
on his boot is pnjbably not as useful a citizen 
as our cobblers or coopers, tinsmiths or 
typists, painters or plumbers, sign-writers 
or sailors, moulders or masons. 
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E.H.A. EXAMINATIONS BOARD GENERAL 


ELEMENTARY 

SYLLABUS OF WORK 

This Course is intended as a preliminary 
to later specialisation in one of the branches 
of Book Crafts, viz. : Bookl)inditl/.,^ Letter- 
press Printing, or Book Illustration. What- 
ever be the course ultimately followed, it 
is regarded as essential that no teacher of 
any branch of the Book Ciafts should fail 
to make a study of the elements of all the 
activities which make up the group of crafts 
which is known by that name. 

Teachers who may not have the op])or- 
tunity to do advanced work in any branch 
will find in this Course a useful group of 
related activities appropriate to the needs 
of children of school age. 

Although the Course includes several 
different types of work, they shuuUl all be 
regarded as c< instructive or decorative pro- 
cesses directed to the one end — the making 
and decoration of written or printed records, 
Lt’., the Book ('rafts as a whole. 

While soiiiul workmanship and a thorough 
grasp of even the simplest teclmiipie arc 
essential to success in this as in all crafts, 
students will hardly need to be reminded 
of the eciual importance of the development 
of sound standiirds of taste in matters of 
selection and de.sign. They arc strongly 
urged either to precede or to follow this 
Course by the general Course of Art for 
Schools. 

Certificates of Competency in Elementary 
Book Crafts will be granted for success in 
both (a) an approved course of preparation, 
and (6) an examination as outlined below. 
To be qualified to sit for the examination 
each candidate must be certified as having 
completed a satisfactory course covering 
the syllabus. 


BOOK CRAFTS 

To satisfy the Lvaminer it will be neces- 
sary to gain credit in each of the following 
sections: (a) Course Work, (/>) Theory, and 
(c) Practical Test. 

The Theory Paper (ihrcc Hours) will con- 
sist of cpicstions designer I to test the candi- 
date’s knowledgii of {u) The technique of 
the craft. (/>) The ecpiipFuent and materials 
used, their correct sjiecilications for ordering, 
their maintenance and storage, (r) The 
framing of simple schemes of work in 
Kkanentarv Book ( rafts, {d) The manage- 
ment of large and small groups of pupils 
engaged in practising the craft. 

The Practical Test {Four Hours) will be 
designed to test the candidate's ability to 
execute various essential processes included 
in the course, and may contain opportunities 
for the expression of individual taste in 
design and decoration. 

Course of Work. - Although (or conveni- 
ence in setting out the syllabus, constructive 
• rk, lettering and the various decorative 
processes are mentioned separately, it should 
be cU‘arly understood that from the earliest 
stages each of these processes should be 
considered in its due relationship to the 
finished article. Thus, proficiency in lettering 
and tlecoratixe processes should proceed 
side by side with the mastery of construc- 
tional work. WJienever th(*y may be appro- 
priate, lettering and decoration should be 
included in the finished product at every 
stage of the course. 

Constructional Work. — 

Noft \ — The use of strong manilla papers 
of subdued tints is suggested for constructive 
work where no cardboard is used, as in 
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FOLDER. — A thin tool of bone, etc., used 
in several processes (Plate V, Fig. i). 

FOLIO. — A sheet folded to make two leaves 
or four pages (Plate V, Fig. 6). 

FOREDGE. — The front edge of a boi)k, 
section or leaf. 

FORWARDING.- Includes all tlie pro- 
cesses, except headbanding, between sew- 
ing and finishing. 

GATHERING.-- Picking up the sections of 
a book from piles on a table. 

GLAIR. Beaten-iip white of egg, used in 
(l) in the finishing process to make the 
gold adhere to the cloth or leather 
covering; (j) in edge gilding. 

GLUING-UP.- A}>plying glue to the back 
of the book, previous to rounding and 
backing (Plate XXllI, Fig. 3f)). 

GOUGE. — A handled arc. usually of brass, 
used in putting designs in g<dd on covers. 

GROOVES. — The .diouldei^ made on the 
back of the book in the proce.^^ of backing 

HALF BOUND.- .\ hook, who-e back ami 
corners are cowied with leather ui cloth 
and whose inlay> on the boards are of 
cloth or paper (Plate XXIX). 

HEAD. - The top of the sections. 

HEADBAND. An ornamental ami useful 
string or band worked at tho luMd amU 
tail of the back — usual on tv in the be.st 
work in leather (Plate XXXXTl, Figs iir 
and 112). 

HEADCAP. -Tile j^.irt of the h'atluT drawn 
up and over the headbands. 

HINGE. — The backs of the sections. 

HOPPING.- Loosely holding the .sections, 
sewn or unsewn, and tapping them on the 
bench to even the back or head (Plate 
XXII, Figs. 27 and 28). 

JOINTS. — I. The .sj)ace between the boards 
and the shoulder (Plate XXXIV, hdg. 92). 

2. The .shoulder made in backing (Plate 
XXIV. Fig. 41). 

3. Pieces of cloth or leather intended 
to make the endpapers stronger in the 
hinges. 


KETTLE STITCH.— The little chain of 
catch stitching at the head and tail of 
the back. 

KNOCKING-DOWN IRON.— A slab of iron 
used in knocking-out the shoulders on a 
“pulled'' book or in riveting the slips in a 
flexible binding (Plate V, Figs. 3 and 4). 

LACING-IN. -The threading of the slips 
through holes in the millboards (Plate 
XXXVH, Fig. loS). 

LIBRARV BINDlNc;. Split boards (Plate 
XXXl, Fig. 77); leather cover on back; 
French joint (Plate XXXIV, F'ig. 92). 

LYING PRESS. -Strong w^ooden screw 
press — one side used for ])loughing only 
and the other side for backing or finishing 
(Plate y, Fig. 2). 

MARBLING. The colouring of emlpapers 
or book edges bv taking up the oil colours 
tloating on a si/e solution (Plate XIX, 
Fig. 12. ami Plalt» \TI) 

MARKINti-UP. l)i awing lines across a 
bo(^k indicating tiu' po'-ilion of the tapes, 
cords, or saw cuts (Plate \', Fig. 5). 

MILLBOARD .V specially strong dark 
board made from naval rordage, used 
where strength and durability are a 
consideration. 

MOROCCO. A goatskin leather much used 
in binding. 

MULL. .V Toth (mii^hii) of open texture, 
glued along timl o\a‘i tin' bai k of the book 
and to th(* boards WWRP (the sti'onger 
threarl) the ba( k. 

0('TA\ (). A sh(‘et so fohh'd tlnit it makes 
eight le.ivts. 

OVERCASTlNfL A method of sewing single 
pages or torn sec t ions. 

FAXLLET. A brass tool used to inscribe 
lines acro.ss a book back (Plate XLl, Fig. 

oi)- 

PAKING KNIFK. Tlic knife used to thin 
the edges of the leather (Plate XXXVTII,' 
Fig. 118 and Plate XXXIX, Figs. 119 
and 120). 
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I. WHAT IS SEETCHINOP 



Sketching is the free and entertaining art 
of recording impressions on paper. There 
are many different mediums with which to 
work — pencil, pen and ink, and water colour 
being the three dealt with in the following 
chapters. There are also many different 
ways of approach. This is perhaps one of 
the chief joys of sketching. It is an individual 
art. No two persons see the same view in 
the same vmv, and in sketching they arc not 
compelled to use either the same materials 
or the same method of expression. 

A mistaken idea enter tained by some 
people is that the only things worth sketching 
are sikIi \)retty things as old thatched cot- 
tages. i his is quite wrong. Pretty things 
are *ill very well, but you can find suitable 
subjects for .sketching w'herevei you go: that 
is, if you know' how' to look for them. 

\\1rui NOM go out sketching, keep your 
mind and eyes wide open. 1'ake notice of 
anything that ajrpeals to you, even it if hap- 
pens to be a rubbish heap. It is great fun 
maku sketches of the supposedly ugly 
things, such as gas w'oiks or factories, in 
order to find out how much hidden beauty 
they possess. There is no need to go hunting 
about for well-known beauty spots. If you 
keep your eyes open for eltects of light and 
shade, interesting groups and colour, you 
will find how true this is. Beauty is to be 
found in the most queer and unlikely places. 
Make a habit of looking for some sort of 
beauty in all things. 

G— VOL. III-S 


What you sketch does not matter. The 
subject is unimportant. But it does matter 
that you should get feeling into your sketch, 
even if it consists only of a few swiftly 
drawn lines. Look for, and try to express, 
impressions. There is no sense in making 
carefully finished sketches if they lack feel- 
ing; photographs would be better and they 
w^ould save time and trouble! Do see that 
you get feeling in your sketches. For example, 
in my possession is a sketch made some time 
ago of cl scene on a marsh. It is not very 
well drawm and did not take long to do, it 
is true, but the artist felt and recorded the 
lonely, misty atmosphere of those marshes 
and to this day one is impressed with the 
feeling of loneliness. 

Sometimes it will be the colour that im- 
p es you most— the fresh green of spring 
or the w’arm grey of town buildings— at other 
times it may be a windswept sky, the tower- 
ing majesty of a clilf, or the deep, cool shade 
beneath some trees. These are some of the 
things to feel and express in your sketches. 
Excellent w'ork and technique alone will 
never make successful sketches. 

Some of you are fortunate enough to live 
in the country, or at the seaside. All around 
you are to be found subjects for sketching. 
Your choice is almost unlimited. Others of 
you live in towns and cities. You will prob- 
ably think that sketching is out of the ques- 
tion for you. Do not be so pessimistic. Most 
towns have parks filled with all sorts of 
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shapes. Notice their main lines, the dis- 
position of the tone shapes. If you are 
sketching a spray of leaves, notice the way 
in which the leaves spring out from the 
stem, the characteristic shapes of the leaves 
and the way in which some of them arc 
foreshortened as they project towards you. 

When you have made quite sure of what 
you have to represent on paper, begin by 
very lightly suggesting the limits of the 
coming work by means of hardly-seen pencil 
marks, such as the highest and lowest points 
and the greatest width. Next, roughly and 
faintly put in the main lines and divisions. 
The shadows must be considered next. Put 
in the textures to suggest the dilierencc in 
surface between the rougliish steins and 
smoothish leaves. Use the direction of lines, 
employed to build up tones and textures, 
to express the changes in direction of the 
planes. Finally, very carefully consider the 
edge-lines. I'hc edge-lines of light masses 
against dark must be strengthened, while 
tliose of dork masses against dark must not 
be emphasised. It is usually necessary to 
make near edges stronger than far edges 
according to their distance from you. On 
the stems, the edges should be “lost’' as 
much as possible to give a feeling of round- 
ness. 

1^0 not use a rubber! Train yourself to 
think out carefully what you want to draw, 
to put it down on ])aper correctly and then 
to leave it. Do not get into the habit of 
drawing things carelessly, putting in wrong 
or unnecessary lines and murmuring to 
yourself, “Oh, it does not matter, I can 
easily rub them out again." 

Pen and ink is the next medium to practice 
with. It is not so easy to control as pencil. 
At first it is apt to be scratchy in use and 
care is needed to prevent blots being dropped 
on the paper, or the wet ink work being 
smudged. After a little i^ractice you will 
find that it is a delightful medium to use 
and is very expressive. 

Once the pen line has been put on paper 
it cannot be erased and this makes it neces- 
sary to consider each line carefully before 


it is drawn. The lines must be direct and 
vigorous, no matter how fine they are. 

For sketching in pen and ink, you will 
need the following materials, — a pen fitted 
with a good quality drawing nib but not a 
mapping pen; some Indian ink; some paper 
or card with a smooth, non-absorbent 
surface, such as Bristol Board; an H.B. 
pencil with which faintly to rough in the 
foundation lines of the sketch; a soft rubber 
with which to erase the pencil lines after the 
pen work has been completed. 

For practice, begin by trying all kinds 
of lines with the pen, similar to those you 
made with your pencil. You cannot make 
the lines lighter in tone as with a pencil, 
but, by varying the pressure, or by building 
up the lines, they can be made in differing 
strengths, PI. III. 

It will not be cjuitc so easy to get feeling 
in the lines as it w’as with pencil. The best 
way to make the lines for such edges as those 
of clouds is to use little dots and touches of 
the pen. 

Shading in pen and ink is built up of lines. 
The different tones are produced by placing 
lines of different thicknesses at certain 
distances apart. An effect of even tone is 
obtained by the use of regularity of line- 
width and spacing. All this needs some 
little practice, but after a time it will come 
quite easily. Try to avoid the blotchy effect 
p luced by the lines running together. 

Draw several inch squares in pencil and 
fill them with tones graduating evenly from 
light into dark, PI. IVa. 

Try making textures with your pen just 
as you did with your pencil. Try to keep 
the pen work clean and not all blurred into 
one mass, PI. IV' 6. 

When you have become used to the “ feel” 
of the pen, play about with it and make some 
imaginative sketches, using your knowledge 
of pen technique, PI. IVV. Do not spend 
much time over each one. Simply make a 
few quick strokes, see what they suggest 
to you, add a few details, shading and 
textures and then pass on to the next one. 
It is fine fun and good practice. 
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After practising with your pencil and pen, 
you will probably be impatient to get on 
with some colour experiments. 

Sketching with water colours is the most 
satisfying and delightful way of making 
sketches, because in this way you can 
attempt to express all that you see in nature, 
— shape, colour, tone and depth. But it is 
a most exacting art, requiring much practice 
and a full knowledge of the materials. 

Your urgent need is for a good paper, such 
as Whatman's “hot-pressed" water colour 
paper. This can be obtained ready mounted 
on boards 22 in. by 30 in., but it is less 
expensive to mount the paper yourself by 
stretching it on your drawing board. To 
do this, cut the paper to the required size 
and soak it thoroughly in clean cold w^ater. 
Lay it on the drawing board and after 
sponging off the surplus water, fasten it 
down round the edges by means of strips of 
glued paper or gummed tape. Then leave 
it to dry. Do not use blocks of water colour 
paper, because the sheets have an unj)leasant 
w^ay of cockling up when damped, making 
it impossible to lay even washes of colour 
on tliem. 

You W'ill need at least three red sable hair 
brushes. It is important to have good quality 
brushes, but if reasonable care is taken of 
them, they will last for years. When you 
choo.se a brush, dip it in water, then, if 
when shaken the hairs close together, it 
may be considered satisfactory. The follow- 
ing sizes are the most u.seful to have: No. 2 
for line work, Xo. 5 for general w’ork and 
No. 10 for laying on broad w'ashes of colour. 
Never leave the brushes standing in a jar 
of w'ater, or the tips will be ruined. Your 
brushes are best kept lying flat in a case, such 
as one that can be made from a folded sheet 
of corrugated paper — about 10 in. by 3 in. - 
bound together by a rubber or clastic hand. 

The only colours you will need are crimson 
lake, or ruby madder; gamboge yellow, or 
aureolin, and ultramarine blue. Use the 
best quality paints possible and have them 
in tubes, because the paint in tubes keeps 
moister than that in pans. 


Plenty of clean water is needed. It can 
be carried in bottles, such as those used for 
medicine or lemonade. Sometimes, water 
can be obtained on the spot, but it is better 
to make sure of a supply by always having 
some w'ith you. You will recpiire a receptacle 
of some sort to hold a quantity of water for 
use while working. Ice-cream tubs make 
good W'ater holders and there arc water cups, 
or dippers that can be obtained to lit on to 
the palette by means of clips. 

Other neces.sary items to include in your 
list of equipments arc a sponge, a folding 
stool and plenty of rag. 

An ea.sel is a useful thing to have, although 
some people prefer to work with the drawing 
on their knees and, of course, an easel adds 
to the amount of gear to be carried on a 
sketching expedition. 

A satchel, in w’hich your materials can be 
carried slung over your shoulders is also a 
useful thing to have. 

So much for the materials needed, and now 
for some practice in colour w'ork. 

Arrange the drawing board and pai)cr 
sloping at an angle of about 43" in order to 
allow the colour washes to flow’ gently dow'u 
the paper. The colour box and pali'tte are 
held in your left hand and the water pot is 
placed to the right of the paj)er, unle.ss it 
is fixed to the palette. 

Squeeze out a little of each colour on your 
palette, fill up the water ])ot, get out your 
brushes and you are ready to begin. 

The three colours on your palette, red, 
yellow and blue are called primary colours 
and intermixings of tlicrn wall supply you 
with a very wide and siifiicient range of 
other colours. The red mixed with the 
yellow in ditferent proportions will give you 
varieties of orange, ranging from reddish 
yellow' through to pure orange and yellowish 
red. In the same W'ay, yellow mixed with 
blue will produce varieties of greens, and 
blue mixed with red will give varieties of 
purple. These three resulting colours, orange, 
green and purple arc known as secondary 
colours and can be used to heighten the 
primary colours by being placed side by 
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a. Vet\ shading. Icxtuu-. Fxrcrimcntarpen sketches, 
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be gradated, being affected by shcfde and 
reflected light. For example, in a blue vase 
the colour is gradated by its roundness until 
it meets the shaded side, which in its turn 
is gradated by reflected light. Take as 
another example a blue sky. At first sight, 
this may appear as a flat blue, but on 
examination you will find that it is gradated 
from the highest point, through dark to 
light in the direction of the sun, where it 
will be mellowed with yellow. 

Compare your work with the subject 
frequently. Place it beside the model and 
view the two from a distance. Look at them 
with eyes half closed. Most likely it will be 
lacking in broad ellect and tone, and with 
too prominent details. 

It is always possible to wash out and 
flood on fresh colour, but do not labour over 
the work. In any case, avoid a muddy, 
overworked, too dry effect. Do not despair 
of a sketch if it is unsatisfactory after the 
first painting, yet do not work tiringly over 
one if the surface of the paper begins to .show 
signs of being stirred up. 

There are two things to be careful about in 
water colour sketching: (i) the way in which 
all edges, except very sharp ones disappear 
(half close your eyes and you will olxserve 
how^ few really sharp edges there are) and 
( 2 ) the contrast of the shadow line.s. Practice 
will teach you to judge just when the paper 
is damp enough to produce the retiuired 
softness of the edges. Sharper edge contra.sts 
can be obtained by the u.sc of drier paint, 

Fig. 5- 

The brush can be used very wet, or 



Fig. 5. Soft and Sharp Edges 


nearly dry— never absolutely dry. Practise 
painting textures to represent cloth, glass, 
w^ood and stone. 

Now in order to be able to draw objects 
truthfully, you must know that your eyes 
arc continually playing tricks with you with 
regard to the shape and size of what they 
see. You will have noticed that objects such 
as telegraph poles, uniform in height and 
spacing apart, appear to grow shorter and 
closer together as they recede into the 
distance. In a similar way, railway lines, 
necessarily the same distance apart all the 
way along their length, appear to draw 
nearer to one another as they recede from 
you. These optical illusions, of which w'c take 
little or no notice in everyday life, set some 
problems to be solved when they are to be 
recorded on ])apcr. 

To be able to record the illusion of distance 
on paper it is necessary to know something 
about the general principles of perspective, 
the science that deals with the repre.sentation 
of distance on a flat surface. 

The calculation of perspective in a sketch 
is based on the fact that the horizon appears 
to be on a level with your eyes. This line, 
the eye level, is not always visible, being 
.sometimes obscured by objects on rising 



ground. It can be a.scertaincd by looking 
straight ahead and holding your pencil in 
front of you at arm's length on a level with 
your eyes. Fig. 6. Notice where its upper 
edge cuts the surroundings and these places 
can be very faintly suggested at the edges 
•of your sketch for reference. 

Another line taken into account by the 
practice of perspective is the line of vision. 




Plate V. Pi-rspective DiAtiRAM 


A. Vani<thins point. 

C-E. Line of vision. 


B. V'anishinK point on the hnrizon. C. Point of visicn. 

F. and G. Cirmlar objects in percpcrtivo. 
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colour box and palette is a small tin (Fig. 
8A). such as an Oxo tin to hold the paint 
tubes and a tin bun tray on which to mix 
the colours. The deep sections in which the 
buns are cooked make excellent places in 
which to mix up good supplies of wash 
mixture, Fig. 8B. Special ones, white 
enamelled ready for artists' use, can be 
obtained at some art dealers. 

Although white paper is generally used for 
water colour sketching there arc also several 
tinted papers suitable for wash drawings. 
These can be used by advanced students. 
There is one known as David Cox paper 
and a blue-grey paper that was used by 
Turner. 


m. SKETCHES IN THE COUNTRY 


I r 'V”-. 
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If you live in the country, or are going 
there to sketch, you will find yourself sur- 
rounded by a host of beautiful subjects. 
You will not need to go further than just 
down to the village or up the lane, as the 
case may be. 

Let us consider some of the more difficult 
things you will be likely to sketch, such as 
buildings, trees and animals. Bring your 
sketching materials and amble down to the 
farm at the corner of the lane. 

Wait a moment! That small cottage over 
there! That will make a good subject for 
your first sketch. It is rather old and looks 
lovely. It might be miles away from the 
noisy traffic on the main road running 
behind it. 


The sun is shining over your left shoulder 
and the light and shade is interesting, 
Fig. 9A. It is best not to work facing the 
sun, because in that position the subject 
is seen in shadow and the sun’s glare tires 
the eyes. Fig. 9C. It is as bad when the 
sun is behind, for then the subject is void 
of any shadow and the sun shines directly 
on the paper, making your eyes ache and 
drying the colours too cjuickly, if you arc 
painting. Fig. 9B. 

You are going to sketch the cottage. Well, 
that is just what happens when sketching. 
You choose a suitable place to go to sketch, 
but on the way some other subject is seen 
and sketched instead. You can never tell 
what you are going to sketch until you see 
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it. In another light, or on another occasion, 
you would possibly pass it by unnoticed. 

Where shall you sit.^ Find a dry, safe 
spot. If the sun is shining very brightly, 
choose a shady spot. Never sketch in a 
road or lane unless there is a footpath — 
and that must not be obstructed. Watch 
out for notice boards bearing the words 
“Private" or “Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted." Usually farmers do not object to 
your presence if you do not damage their 
property and if you shut gates behind you. 

Open up your sketch book, sit down and 
get your pencil ready because the first sketch 
is to be drawn in that medium. 

Look long and well at the cottage. See 
it as a whole and half close your eyes so 
as to see it in a blur that will lose the small 
details. Fix the subject well in your mind. 

It is a common fault with beginners to 
want to look too much at their drawing 
and not enough at the subject. Experienced 
sketchers keep their eyes almost continually 
on their subject, hardly bothering to look 
at the paper. 

Begin your sketch by very faintly roughing 
in the limits of the cottage : the height, 
depth and greatest width. This will form 
a sort of ghostly foundation (Fig. loA) 
on which to base your drawing. It does not 
matter whether you are using pencil, pen 
or water colour, your sketch must begin 
faint and work up gradually to the darkest 
parts. Decide on the nearest corner and 
k the proportions of the submasscs from 
tins, such as the w’^alls, the roof, the chimney, 
the windows and the door. Measure the 
proportions thus. Hold your pencil at arm's 
length, with one eye closed. Mark off the 
distance to be measured along the pencil 
with your thumb nail, Fig. 11. Notice how 
the lines of the roof, the window heads and 
ledges, door head and step, and the ground 
run up, or down to the horizon according 
to whether they are above or below your 
eye level. 

When your sketch begins to show form, 
with proportion and perspective, hold it out 
at arm’s length and compare it with the 


Fig. 9. Positions of thk Sun 

A. Best position — sun shining over left shoulder. 

B. Sun shining from behind spectator. 

C. Worst position — sun shining directly in front of spectator. 
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actual subject Thib \m 11 lONtal the weak 
points of the diawm*^' so that the) can be 
corrected while tlu sketch is m a more ui 
less \ague state 



Next, put in the shadows Note where 
the deepest shadow and the highest light 
falls Keep these in mind as no other part 
must be as dark as the darkest shadow, or 
as light as the highest light Notice and 
draw, as correctly as you can, the shadows 
thrown by the chimney stack on the roof 
and by the house on the ground You will 
need to be quick when you are putting in 



i\t. \ ( o n \( I* 

B Fxniihi Iptn ilsktl h 

the sli ulow s They c hangt i apidl\ , especially 
on a blight, sunny (h\ Use the nature of 
\om pencil stiokes to indicate the directions 
of the surfaces, or pi mes Diaw each stiokc 
Mgoroiisly and tiy to gi\e it its full \alue 
of tone the first time \im at making your 
skctclics spontaneously, do not give your 
sketch a tired look by woiking ovei it too 
much, big loB 

This is the art of sketching m pencil, pen 
or water colour, tJiorouglily examine tJic 
subject before you, register any feelings it 
gives y'ou, fix it in ycnii mind so tliat you 
are fully acquainted with it as a uhole, and 
then m as simple, truthful and vigorous 
manner as you can, sketch it in Do r 
allow the medium to run away with you 
make everything siibscivient to the subject 
and put too little into your sketch rather 
than too much Often it is the omitted 
line that tells the story There is some- 
thing very much like optical indigestion 
caused through seeing too much detail in 
a picture 

Watch out for the textures the tiled roof, 
the rough brick work of the walls Put in 
sufficient foreground to show that the 
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cottage is built on something firm and is 
not floating about in the air. If there is a 
path leading up to the door, put it in as 
this will lead the eye in to the centre of 
interest — in this case, the door. 

Do not forget to keep referring to the 
subject. Frequently hold your sketch up 
and compare it with the subject. 

Keep the sketch moving as a whole, just 
as you try to sec the subject as a whole. 
Do not concentrate on the single things, 
such as doors and windows. Try to see the 
cottage as a solid shape with planes, lying 
in certain directions— the walls and roof — 
having light and shade. Keep the details, 
such as windows and doors sub' crvient to 
the planes on which they lie. 

You will find it best to put most contrast 
and texture in the i)arts nearest to you. 
The nearest corner should be the most 
decided part of the drawing and those parts 
farther away less emphasised. Actually, the 
foreground should contain most detail and 
it is certainly always best to insist on a 



Fig. 12. Little Foreground Giving sense 
Flatness — Low Horizon 


sense of flatness and perspective in the 
drawing of it so as to give a correct feeling 
of the ground on which the cottage — or tree, 
etc. — is standing. A path, apart from help- 
ing to lead the eye in to the picture, will 
give a feeling of perspective by the mere 
converging together of its edge lines. In 
the same way, tufts of grass and ground 
lines drawn in correct perspective — growing 
smaller in size as the distance increases — 
will also give the required feeling of flat- 
ness and approach. The amount of fore- 
ground seen and needed in a sketch is con- 
trolled by your position. If you are sitting 
near the ground you will sec less foreground 
than if you arc standing. Thus, very little 
foreground in your sketch wilt give a feeling 
of flatness (Fig. 12) as seen on marshes, 
while, on the other hand, much foreground 
will give a feeling of looking down on the 
subject and hilliness. Fig. 13. 

Beware of putting too much texture on 
the surfaces lit by the highest light. If 
there is very much bright sun, it will be 



Fig. 13. ^Flich Foreground CiiviNG sense of 
Looking Down on Subject High Horizon 
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Next, while the sky is still damp, lay on 
the masses of colour on the cottage (PI. 
VIII A) as quickly and as carefully as you 
can. Start at the top and work down the 
paper. In water colour sketching, always 
work in layers of distance, from the farthest 
to the nearest, and from the top to the 
bottom of the paper. In this way you will 
not need to work above wet work and the 
colour will find its way down the paper 
in a natural way. 

Never allow the colours to dry on the 
paper, or hard edge^ will be the result. 
From first to last the sketch must be worked 
wet, drier colour being added to wet colour, 
so building up the sketch. If wet colour 
is added to wet colour, it will run and make 
a blob. 

Do not be afraid to use your colours pure 
and allow them to mix on the paper, breaking 
them one into another. Use plenty of water, 
so that the ('olours flow easily. When they 
arc wet, the colours are movable, but once 
they begin to dry, hard lines form and nothing 
but washing out and beginning again will 
give the necessary fresh, lliiid look to your 
sketch. 

Flood on .some colour for the foreground 
(PI. VIII A), gradating it slightly from pale 
to dark as it comes toward you, so as to 
give an impression of the ground plane 
running into the distance. Keep the ground 
as unbroken in treatment as possible, even 
if there is a break in colour. Some few 
touches, to indicate grass tufts or directional 
lines, are permissible but on the whole the 
ground is best kept flat in tone, and very 
quiet nearest to you along the picture edge. 

Next lay on the shades, or masses of 
shadow (PI. VIII B) beginning with the 
palest and working up to the darkest. 
Carefully observe their tones and limits. 
Notice the amount of contrast along the 
shadow lines. Note, also, how the shadow 
lines follow the directions of the planes on 
which they lie. 

; Look continually at the subject before 
you and study the colours very carefully. As 
;Vou become more experienced in the use of 


colours you will see more and more colour 
in your surroundings. For instance, we all 
know that grass is green, but in sunlight it 
may appear as yellow, in shadow it may 
appear as blue or purple, and in certain 
lights and at certain distances it may 
appear as any one of a variety of greens. 

There is no black in nature. You will be 
very mistaken if you think there is. Even 
the darkest tones are some colour, such as 
very deep purple, or warm brown.' So you 
see there is colour to be seen in the most 
grimy of cities — and very beautiful colour, 
subdued though it often is. 

Try to finish off your sketch in one ‘'fluid'' 
operation, that is, without allowing any of 
the colour to dry off. If the surface does 
begin to dry before the sketch is finished, 
do not attempt to work it wet again with 
more water. Leave it alone to dry thoroughly, 
then wash more colour right over it or take 
olf some colour as required. Do not stir 
your colour too much on the paper and never 
oi\ the palette or the resulting mixture will 
most surely be like mud. 

When you have finished the sketch, stand 
away from it at a distance and compare it 
with the original, criticising it thus: — Are 
the light parts light enough and the dark 
parts dark enough? Is the colour pure enough 
and at its true value, or is it dirty and dull? 
Are the edges emphasised too much? Docs 
ri’e sketch look flat through lack of contrast? 
is there too much detail in the background 
and in the foreground? 

If you are somewhat disappointed with 
your efforts, do not dismay. You have at 
least ex])erienccd tlic thrill of trying to 
express nature on paper, and had some 
practice in sketching out of doors. You can 
learn a lot by making mistakes. 

Your next sketclies can be of trees. Trees 
require some amount of intelligent treatment 
if they arc to be sketched successfully. 
Beginners usually find it rather difficult to 
make them look real. This is because they 
do not sec the trees as a whole, but as 
bewildering masses of leaves and branches. 

Well, select a simple tree and get ready 
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the tones of the sky and tree to discover 
how pale. Now, wash in some distance, 
keeping it clean and simple. While the sky 
is still damp, paint in the lightest parts of 
the trees (PI. IX C) then the next lightest 
and so on to the darkest, PI. IX D. 

Do not attempt to show the leaves and 
branches in detail. Paint your trees in the 
mass, treating them broadly so as to convey 
a sense of the breadth of nature’s majesty. 
The inner forms can be laid on as Hat washes 
of colour, but pay careful attention to the 
edges. Try to appreciate and to exj^ress 
the lovely, tluttcring jKittern of tlie edges 
of tlic foliage. This will need some careful 
practice. Take care not to lose the sense 
of the trees* roundness b}' over-emphasising 
their outlines. If a few small flicks of white 
show here and there in your painting, 
leave them to add sparkle and life to the 
trees. 

Observe well how the colouis of the trees 
change and arc blended. In the sunlight 
they will appear a variety of \'ellow-greens, 
produced in your sketch by the mixture 
of gamboge and ultramarine blue in ditferent 
proportions. As the shade increases, more 
blue and some crimson should be added. 

The colour of the trees will vary according 
to the type of tree, lime and position. It 
will range from a \ariet3' of soft, yellow or 
orange-greens in tlie spring, to the luscious 
ripe greens of summer and the glowing reds 
and oranges of autumn. The sun, as it rises, 
moves across the sky and sets, will impart 
many wonderful changes of colour — red, 
yellow, blue and purple. According to the 
distance at which they are seen, trees may 
be almost blue, tinged with red, or beautiful 
soft purple. Surroundings also ha\ e a marked 
effect on the colour of trees in tlie form of 
reflected light in the shadows and in the 
form of colour contrast. 

The tree trunk and branches may next 
be put in with drier colour while the foliage 
and background is still w'et. These are never 
pure brown, but may be green-grey, or 
green-purple, tinged sometimes with red, 
yellow' or blue. 


Finish off the sketch by floating on a 
simple pale colour for the foreground bring- 
ing it dowm darker to the bottom to give 
a sense of approach to the ground; then 
add any ground shadows. Remember to 
paint in one operation, as you did when 
you sketched tlic cottage. 

Often look at your sketch from a distance 
and correct it at once, when ncces.sary, with 
your brush, or sponge. If you should wish 
to lighten some parts of the tree, lift off 
some of the colour w'hilc the paint is still 
wet. If the paint is dry, draw' on the .shape 
of the light with water. I.eave it almost 
to dry, then take off the required amount 
of colour with a rag, or dry brush. If you 
should W’i^h to increase the intensity of some 
of the light parts, obtain the desired result 
by contrasting the light with something 
very dark placed by its side. 

Never leave olf drawing — no matter if 
your subject is a tree or any other object 
- even W'heii you are painting. Apart fiom 
recording the colours as truthfully as possible, 
continually be noticing the peispoctive and 
try to feel and express form and j)osition. 

Notice the way in w'hicli the trunk grows 
— naturally — out of the ground and the 
radiating arrangements of the roots where 
they show'. 

' Haystacks make good subject.'?, for .sketch- 
ing, Fig. K). They aie usually interesting 
in shape, either in their w’hole form, or when 
they are partly cut away. Tlieir colour is 
also very' lovely, being a variety of warm 
yellows and golden gre\s. 

First of all, make pencil sketches of them, 
.see them as w'holc forms, lumpy and somc- 
w'hat likf* loaves of bread. Sometimes they 
arc oblong in plan with a gable-roof and 
sometimes they arc circular in jilan with 
a conical roof. Try to feel their thickness 
through, their solidity, with soft rounded 
edges. Notice the lightest parts and the 
changes of tone in the darkest parts. 

• Study these points carefully, then lightly 
rough in the mas.s-shape of the haystack. 
Next draw in the shadows, the lightest 
and then the darkest. Notice the slope 
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A I ight pencil foundation 

B \N taken right o\er the \%ork except for one patcii lighter than the sk^ 

C. I lghte«!t parts of tree and distance ^a^hed in 

D. Shadows s added and finishing touches put in. 
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of the planes of the sides and roof. When 
you are sketching in pencil, try to imagine 
that you are modelling Your pencil is the 
modelling tool and the range of tones it 
produces is the clay. Just as you begin 
with a lump of clay and gradually shape it 
up to a finish, so you must begin faintly 
and somewhat roughly, building up tlie 
form with tones and finishing off with the 
darkest parts. 

In sketching haystacks, be sure to draw 
them in correct perspective. If they have 


lines to suggest the texture of the hay and 
the directions of the planes. Notice how 
the stack is thatched. Do not be tempted 
to fuss over the surfaces with texture, 
thereby losing breadth in the drawing. 
Keep the light side more or less plain. 
Try to convey the feeling of the soft, strawy 
edges. 

When you sketch haystacks in pen and 
ink (Fig. 19) use few and simple lines. Notice 
where the edges are broken with loose hay. 
Keep the treatment broad and use simple 
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straight edges, notice how much the lines 
slope to the horizon. Or if they arc round 
in shape, notice how much the edges are 
cur\'ed according to their position above, 
or below' the eye level. Give the haystacks 
firm bases, by suggesting the ground lines 
round their bottom edges. These base lines 
must not be heavily drawn, hard lines, but 
must be broken here and there to suggest 
the loose hay round the bottom of the 
stack. 

As you build up the tones, use the pencil 


mas>Ci of texture, leaving the light parts 
plain. Try to express the planes as well as 
you can. See how well you can convey the 
feeling of lumpiness and soft edges and do 
not forget to lose the outline as much as 
you can, putting most contrast and finish 
on the parts nearest to you. 

Haystacks are simple to sketch in colour. 
Look through your view finder and select 
a pleasant picture w'ith some sky, some dis- 
tance, the haystack and plenty of fore- 
ground. Take care that the distance docs 
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not cut the picture in half and arrange the 
picture so that the mass of the haystack 
is a little to one side. There should be more 
sky than foreground. 

Flood on tlie sky, working from top to 
bottom, then put in the distance. This 
last will probably need to be sliglitly bluish 
in contrast to the golden yellow of the 
haystack. Then paint in the haystack up 
to the still wet sky and distance. Lay on 
the light parts with pale gamboge and 
perhaps a slight touch of crimson. The 
dark parts will require more blue and 
crimson according to the depth of the tone. 
If the sun is shining, notice the amount of 
reflected light on the shadow^ side. The 
edges may need a few touches to suggest 
loose hay, but for the most part they should 
be soft. 

The foreground will most likely be golden 
with loose hay and straw. Lay it on i)ale, 
bringing it down cleanly and darker to the 
bottom. Lay on green grass, l^o not make 
the change abrupt in tone, keep the two 
colours of the same tone, or rather as one 
evenly gradated wash. 

Animals such js cows, shce]), pigs, horses, 
rabbits and .sciuirrels are j)lcntiful in the 
country. They are very interesting to 
sketch, but they arc not easy to do. 
For example, directly you approach a 
sheep within sketching dist.incc, away the 
silly thing mo\es! No aiiiinaks will keep 
the same jKjse for you for more than a few 
minutes, thus making a Imished drawing 
almost an impossibility unless you can sketch 
rapidly and i)artly from memory. 

The best way to sketch animals is to \ iew 
them from a safe ilistance, so that they are 
not disturbed, and make (piick studies ot 
them. After a little ]nactice and careful 
observation, you will have your memory 
to aid you when you sketch animals. 

Before you begin to sketch them, it is 
well to learn something about the formation 
of the bones underlying the forms of the 
animals. Fig. 20. The legs of an animal 
are comparable to the limbs of a man : the 
hind legs to a man's legs and the forelegs 


to a man’s arms. Starting at the pelvis, 
the hind legs each consist of three main 
bones, the femur (Fig. 20 A B) running 
forward and joining the tibia. Fig. 20 B C. 
This runs back to join the metatarsal (Fig. 
20 C D) on the end of which is the paw, 
or hoof, Fig. 20 \i. The movement of these 
bones gives to the legs a powerful spring 
action which enables the animal to gallop 
and jump (Fig. 21) as seen in the horse and 
rabbit. The joint B in F'ig. 21 is not always 
visible, being covered with fur or skin, but 



\ a 1 . iniir H I. Radius 

n C. libia i-J- Lo\%erhg 
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. v;. Shoulder or scapula L. Lumbar region 

H. Humerus 

It IS most important to icalisc its existence 
wlien sketching animals, so as to give the 
proper action to the hind legs. The forelegs 
begin at the shoulder, or scapula (Fig. 21 
F' G) which slopes forward. Pointing back 
from this is the hnmeru.s Fig. 21 G-H. 
Joining this are the radius (F'ig. 21 H-I) 
and the lower leg (F'ig. 21 I -J) ending with 
the p<iw or hoof. The elbow joint (Fig. 21 H) 
is anotlier important joint c.isily overlooked 
when sketching animals. The front leg 
bones open and close with the same action 
as the hind ones. In both cases the paws, 
or hoofs arc set forward. 
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B-C. Tibia I-J. Lo\scrlo;? 

C-D. Mctatar'*al J. Ib-Kif, or paw 

E. Hoof, or paw K. Neck 

I'-c'.. SboulJer, or scapula L. Lumbar region 

G-H. llumorus 

The spine is mobile at the neck (Fif,^ 21 K) 
and the lumbar region (Fig. 21 L). The bulk 
of the ribs, depending from the spine is 
barrel-shaped. The head varies in position 
and shape according to the type of animal 
Horses and cows have elongated skulls with 
long straight noses. In horses, dogs and 
deer, the head is held above the back line, 
while in cows, pigs and rabbits the head is 
dropped below the back line. 

When you are sketching animals, try t«) 
grasp the whole form. If they arc standing 
(PI. X E) try to appreciate their bulk 
balanced on their legs. If they arc lying 
down, notice how their bulk form follows 
the surface of the ground, PI. X H. The 
form suggests a barrel supported on four 
legs with the neck growing out from one end, 
Fig. 22. Notice the perspective of this 
barrel form. Note the line of the spine 
running down the back of the animal from 
the head to the tail, PI. X A. Observe the 
general mass and its light and shade. Half 
close your eyes so as to ignore the small 
details. 

Parts of fences, gates and stiles arc worth 
sketching. Wooden fences are the most 
interesting and there are many kinds of 


gates and stiles. There are barred gates 
leading into fields and farmyards (Fig. 23) 
garden gates and Lch gates leading into 
churchyards. Get into a position to sketch 
them so that you view them slightly side- 
ways. 

Wien you come actually to sketch them 
in pencil or pen and ink (Fig. 24), notice 
the perspective of the cross bars, rails and 
ground lines. Notice the direction of the 
grain on the wTioden uprights and cross 
pieces. Vse your pencil or pen lines to 
express the grain and direction of the posts 



Fig. 22. Form of the Bulk of a Horse 



I'LATE -V. 

Quick Sketches of Animals 


A. Pcnril lough-out of sheep. 

H. Finished water ouloiir sketch of sheep. 

C. Pencil foundation of horse’s head. 

D. Finished pencil sketch of horse's head. 

E. Pencil sketch of lamb. 
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building. Notice how the buttresses add 
support to the walls. Try to feel the simpfe 
beauty and the ancient dignity of the 
place, a monument to those who built 
it. Try to get some feeling into all your 
sketches. 

Add tile tones of the slia(lt)ws and ex]ncss 
the texture of the walls and roof. Try to 
preserve the feeling of flatness and suj^port, 
no matter liow rough in texture the walls 
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are. Do not forget to limit the amount of 
texture on the lighter parts. Express the 
direction of the wall and roof planes with 
your pencil lines. Keep the whole as broad 
as possible in treatment. Do not bo afraid 
to strike notes of contrast with the tones, 
but reserve the greatest contrast for the 
central point of intere.st. Fig. 26. Keep tlie 
distance and sky in the background and very 
simple. Suggest the ground plane receding 
into the distance and keep it as undisturbed 


as possible. Do not forget to look frequently 
at the original and to give your work a good 
criticism at the finish. 

When you come to sketching churches in 
pen and ink (Fig. 27) keep your line very 
simple and as expressive as you can. Limit 
your textures to the shadow side. Simplify 
all your work. 

Painting churches in colour is a joy. There 
are such beautiful colours in them : lovely 
greys of the walls, orange, red-greys of the 
roof and possibly the dark rich green of 
a near-by cedar tree. 

Paint the sky as a simple wash, then get 
in the distance. Next mass in the main 
colour divisions of the thurch. Then flood 
on the foreground, simple and gradated 
from pale down to dark. Do not break the 
surfaces of the walls with too many changes 
of colour, especially those in the highest 
light. Keep them even in tone to suggest 
flatness. Put in the shadows carefully. If 
there are any shadows across the foreground, 
keep them broad. Flood them riglit across 
any underwork, losing the unnecc'ssary 
detail. Strike the greatest contrast of tone 
and colour at the rentrt' of interest and keep 
the picture more (juiet to the edge. At 
frequent inter\als \ iew Voiir sketc h from 
a distance, compaiing it with the original, 
correcting any mistakes when they apj)ear. 
Treat your skc'tchc'^ in a simple way and do 
not fuss them. Try to see the subject as a 
pattern of tones, lines and colours as well 
as a collection of planes and forms in per- 
spective. 

When you ha\’e had some amount of prac- 
tice in colour work, it would be a good idea 
to make some water colour studies in mono- 
chrome, that is, in one colour, such as 
black, or sepia. In this way you will paint 
the tones of the subject, noting their strength, 
gradations and contrasts. You will need 
to pay great attention to the drawing and 
form. These are really far more important 
than colour although colour is so attractive. 
E'orm and distance cannot be exj^ressed by 
colour’ alone, but by tones of colours and 
by perspective in drawing. 
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Here are some reminders : — 

1. Do not be careless! Draw as truthfully 
as you can. 

2. Do not be impatient! Begin with the 
lightest parts, finish with the darkest jiarts. 

Do not be vain! Look more at the 
original than at your own sketch. 

4. Do not be mean! Use full strengths 
of tone and colour and plenty of water with 
your colours. 

5. Do not be fussy! Leave out, rather 
than ])iit in, unnecessary details. 

6. Do not be dismayed! Your next sketcli 
will be better than your first, and the next 
after that, better still. 

Teaching hints. — In this eha})t(‘r, the 
children have been using their pencils, jiens 


and water colours. There are two things 
very noticeable in beginner^s work: (i) There 
is the wish to sketch subjects that are too 
large and too difficult, and (2) there is lack 
of simplicity. 

To the untrained, the first difficulty to 
present itself is the amount of surroundings 
to be included in the sketch. At first, the 
impulse is to want to attempt large expanses 
of landscape and complicated groupings of 
houses and trees. The details arc many, the. 
drawing is difficult and the lighting effects 
are intricate. These, together with the lack 
of experience in the use of the materials, 
result in a sketch that is usually badly com- 
posed, lacking in simplicity and confused 
in form. Strangely (uioiigh, although begin- 
ners feel it necessary to include this and that 



Fig. 27. Pen and Ink Sketch of Church 
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2. A\'ork as broadly and as sinrjily as 
possible. 

3. \\"ork as wet as possible. 

Colour will not redeem a badly drawn 
sketch. Even the most hasty sketch 
must have good drawing as its basis. If 
you have three half-luuir j^eriods for out- 
door sketching, employ two for drawing, 
or monochrome work and one for colour 
sketching. 

To illustrate the importance of drawing 
and accurate observation there is the story 
of the artist who drew a sleeping cow and 
showed the drawing to a country yokel. 
When asked to name the subject, the old 
man replied, ''That be a dead cow.*' The 
artist was di.sap])ointed, and realising that 
his drawing was a failure, made another 


attempt to represent a sleeping cow. The 
new drawing was shown to the same yokel 
who. on being again asked what it depicted, 
replied as before, “A dead cow.** The poor 
artist was greatly disappointed, but he did 
not allow him.self to be beaten. He deter- 
mined to discov'er what it was that marked 
the difference between a live cow and a dead 
one. He spent many months in studying 
sleeping cows, until he was convinced that 
he could portray them satisfactorily. Then 
he made another careful drawing of a 
sleeping cow. Once more the yokel was 
shown the drawing and asked what it wms 
meant to ])(utray. This time the old fellow 
replied, "Why, he be a cow' asleep!’* And 
the artist knew* that his months of careful 
study luid not been in vain. 


IV. SKETCHES IN THE PARK 



For those wIkj live m tfuvns and big 
citi(*^, there are to be found many interesting 
and e.xcellent .subjects f<jr sketching, yet 
town dwellers re.idily mi.s^ and fail to 
appreciate the beautiful, well-kept open 
spaces to which they have free access. 

Go into any park, and, i)rovided you do 
not trample about on the carefully mown 
grass or do any other damage, you will be 
able to sketch away to your heart *s content. 
Forget that you arc in a town or city and 
try to appreciate beauty wherever you can 
find it. 

W'hen you begin .sketching in the park, 
choose .something very .simple, such as the 


corner of a ])athw'ay, or a shrub, a .seat, a 
gate or a door. Do not attempt a wide 
expanse of complicated scenery or tlie w'lade 
(T an artili( ial lake as the subject of your 
first sketch, or ycni wall be tackling .sometliing 
that only an experienced artist can sketch 
successfully. 

There arc sure to be shrubs in the park 
and they will make excellent subjects for 
your first sketches. vSelect bushes that are 
interesting in shape, that is, not those that 
have been clipped into ugly, artificial .shapes, 
but those that appeal to your .sense of beauty 
by reas(m of the freedom of their growth and 
the happy arrangement of their outlines and 
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masses of light and shade. There are many 
lovely types of shrubs to be seen as a rule 
in parks, yet people pass them by, taking 
little or no notice of them because they are 
so commonplace. There are many types, 
such as the laurels, the hydrangeas, with 
their familiar pale blue and pink llowers 
and the rhododendrons with their beautiful 
flowers of vari(jus colours. 

Choose your position in a quiet, less- 
frequented part of the park where there 
are few passers-by. Try to avoid sketching 
on any main pathway, or you will find it 
very annoying to have people passing by 
and most likely frequently obscuring your 
view. Take up your position some distance 
away from the shrub you intend to sketch, 
not less than al>out nine, or ten yards away, 
so that you sec the leaves less clearly. Try 
to select a position where the light comes 
from the left. Do not sketch facing the sun, 
or the l)ush will be entirely in shadow, with 
no contrast of light and dark. 

Take a good, careful look at the shrub 
and try to appreciate its mass formation. 
Note tlic pattern of the lights and d.irks. 
Notice the way m which the near parts 
projt'ct toward you and are seen in greater 
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detail with a stronger contrast of light and 
shade. 

Make your first attempt in pencil, care- 
fully roughing in the general masses very 
faintly, iMg. 31 A. Next, begin to give form 
to the sketch by suggesting the shadows. 
Take great care to convey a sense of the 
breadth of the whole. Half close your eyes 
when you look at the shrub. Forgpt the 
separate leaves and cavities for the time 
being and sec the shrub as a mass, having 
no definite form with light and shade. 
vSiiggest the leaf-shapes as you will, but use 
them to convey a sense of growth and 
roundn(‘ss. Do not attempt to draw each 
and every leaf. The most detail and greatest 
contrast of tone will need to be show'n in 
the parts of the shrub nearest to you. Feel 
the roundness of the bush-form as you 
sketch. Lessen the amount of detail and 
tone contrast as you work away from the 
nearest point of the shrub. Leave the edges 
free and quiet in tone so as to give the 
impression of the roundness of the shrub 
melting into the background, Fig. 31B. 

Sketch another .shrub with pen and ink. 
Fig. 32. Rough in the foundation lines faintly 
in pencil (Fig. 32A) then work over that 



luG. 31. Pkncil Sketch of Bush 


A, Li^ht foundation. 


B. Finished sketch. 
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Fur 3^ Park Seat Skekhed in Pencil 
A Faint fouiidatiun B. FirushciUkttih. 


a tone of a certain colour ^o as to express 
the essential ilatness of it. It is best to 
represent any flat Mir face as an even toned 
wash. Changes of colour, especially con- 
trasted colour, such as orange and blue. 



Fig. 35 Water Colour SKr^TCH of Seat 


tend to rob the rej^resentation of a Hat 
surface of its Ilatness. I'aki', for example, 
the wall of a house. It is half red brick and 
half grey cement and, being flat, is receiving 
the same amount of light. To show the wall 
with the red and grey in contia^t to each 
other would tend to break the flatness of 
the wall. The best way to show the wall 
would be to keep the red of the bric'ks and 
the. grey of tlu* cement nearly similar in 
tone — that is, lightness. Ilu' evenness of 
flat walls and surfaces is strikingly proved 
during sunsets. 'I'hen, the whole surface 
is bathed in a red glow and the contrast of 
surface colours, such as of brick and cement, 
is negligible. Sunshine has a somewhat 
similar elfect on all surfaces and tends to pull 
contrasting colours together by its yellow- 
ness. Thus, on a sunny <lay, greenery over 
a brick wall would lose some of its power of 
contrast against the red bricks by the 
flood of mellowing yellow light. 

As has been said in a previous chapter, 
one mast never take for granted the fact 
that «iich an object as a tree is green, for 
it is usually any other colour but pure green. 
Lighting, time of day and distance all 
influence colour in their different ways. 
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Fu; 3G Tka Kiosk 

Try to fori^ct lliat /^Tass is green and that 
bricks are red. Look for variety and beauty 
of colour wliere and when you can. 

Tea kiosks are to be .seen in most parks, 
or public gardens. If tliey are fairly simple 
structures, without too many fantastic 
elaborations, they will be worth sketching, 
Fig. 36. 

Po.ssibly there is a ])ark keeper’s lodge 
that will .serve as another subject for a 
sketch. Fig. 37. Choose the best view of 
either building with regard to their lighting 
and your position. Remember that the 
most interesting effects of light and .shade 
are seen when the light is shining from the 
left, or right of the subject. If the sun is 
shining at all brightly, it should not be 
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dilhcuic to get a shady place in which to 
sit and sketch. 

Include siiffuient sky, distance and fore- 
ground to make a pleasing picture, using 
your view finder as an aid. Be careful to 
draw the pi'oportions and perspective truth- 
fully. Do not forget frequently to compare 
your efforts with the original so as to be 
able to detect any faults of drawing, or colour. 

There are many other suitable subjects 
to be found in parks, as a rule, such as 
shelters, walls and bridges. The latter are 
always interesting subjects to sketch. There 
is something fascinating about a bridge; 
perhaps it is the idea of it crossing over 
water, or the rich, dark shadow to be seen 
underneath the arch of the bridge. Do not 




Park Keeper’s House Shown as a Water Colour Sketch 


Fig. 38. Pen ahd Isk of Bridge 

mdaltoa. ' Fint 

* 3 & 
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attempt to sketch the bridge if it is a very to the near foreground if you are showing 
elaborate, ornate, iron one. a big expanse of water. Looking at a large 


In sketching a bridge (Fig. 38) notice the 
general form, the lines of perspective and the 
shadows. Notice the retlcctions in the water. 
Use your view linder to select a pleasant 
picture. Include plenty of foreground, some" 
water and some bank. Arrange the bridge 
in the picture so that it does not appear 
exactly in the centre. When you are sketch- 
ing, try to see the broad mass shapes of the 
bridge, Fig. 3SA. Take care to draw the 
perspective correctly. Be careful to draw 
upright lines upright. It is very unpleasant 
to sec a drawing of such an object as a house, 
or a b.'-idge with the uprights drawn aslant. 
Keep the foreground quiet and simple in 
treatment. 

Perhaps, at this point, while we are on 
the subject of bridges, you had better learn 
something about sketching water. It will 
be a good idea to make some fairly rapid 
studies of water in i)encil, pen and water 
colour. 

A good place to sketch, when you are 
making studies of water, i.'i along the bank 
of a lake, or stream, where there are dark 
reflections to >how up the wave patterns. 

W'atch the water carefully before you 
begin to sketch. Notice the interesting 
patterns of the waves, PI. XI, See the 
water as a level surface broken, or decorated 
by waves caused by wind, or water current. 
When you make these studies, note down 
the direction of the wind or current on 
them and notice how the wave patterns arc 
affected by either of these, PI. Xi. 

When you are sketching water, think of 
it as a level surface, like a mirror, with a 
certain surface pattern, and in perspective. 
The laws of persj)cctivc aj)ply to the wave 
patterns. They appear to lessen in size as 
they recede into the distance where they 
merge together. 

To .sketch w'atcr in pencil, or pen and ink, 
after watching the movement and pattern 
of the waves, first of all rough in the shapes 
of the tones. It is important that you 
limit large and strongly contrasted detail 


sheet of water, such as a lake, you will 
notice that it gradates from pale in the 
distance down to dark, broken here and 
there by flicks of light and tone in the fore- 
ground. Insist on any horizontal lines to 
add to the suggestion of flatness. 

Next, fill in the various tones, from light 
to dark. Notice the delicate, fluid contrasts 
of tone and the rich, juicy, deep tones. 
Observe the edges of the tone shapes; they 
arc often darker than the inner mas.ses. This 
is due to the trough formation of the wave 
valleys. The bottom of the valley is one 
tone; it darkens up the sides until it reaches 
the crest of the wave and vanishes in the light. 

Leave plenty of white paper, drawing in 
the tone shapes of the valleys of the waves. 
These should be wcll-detincd flattish patches 
of tone with strongly contrasted, yet softened 
edges to the waxes. You must be very 
observant, for the waxe shaj^cs change 
rapidly. 

When you are sketching xvater in colour, 
begin by roughing in the lone sha])es This 
can be done faintly in j)encil, or xvith i)ale 
paint. Next, flood on as a basis soir.e pide 
general colour- the pale j)aint foundation 
lines must be dry before this can be done 
- }>robably green-yelloxv, or olive-gneii. 
Then, rapidly note the palest colour and 
lay it on in its place xvhile the first xvasli 
of colour is still xvet. Draxv the edges lir.st 
xvith drier paint, then till in the centre masses. 
Build up the tone pattern of tiie xvaxes tioui 
pale to dark, laying drier colour on wet 
colour xvith a brush that is not dry. 

Do not .spend too haig over each study. 
At all events, it is important to xxork xvet 
and crisp, leaving some flicks of light here 
and there to add sparkle and life to the 
xx'ater and striving to make it look xvet. 

Water echoes the prevailing colour and 
tone of the sky. It adds colour and tone to 
the i-eflections in it, such as blue, green or 
olive. It also reflects light on to over- 
hanging branches of trees and the arches 
of bridges, Fig. 38B. 



Plate XTI 

Making a Pencil Sketch of a House Reflected in a Pond 

A. Faint foundation. 

li. Finished sketch with darker tones and shadows added. 


-vor.. III-S 





Plate XIII 

Pencil Sketches op Figure and Heads. Heads Shown as Suggesting Hi.ock Shapes 

A. Pit of neck balanced over the heel of the weight bearing leg, B. 

C. Hip of weight bearing leg forced up. 

D. Correapoowig shoulder dropped. 
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H3 


poses, where tlie body retains its own 
balance, tlie pit of the neck, A, seen poised 
over the heel of the weight bearing leg, B, 
will afford two points on which to base the 
rest of the pose. Notice the central rhythmic 
line of th(^ figure, the slope of the shoulders 
and hips. The balance of Uic figure will 
force the hip of the weight bearing leg up 
and the corresponding shoulder down, PI. 
XIII. 

Make your studies carefully, noting the 
way in which clothes fit the figure, Fig. 41. 
Note siK’h things as f(3lds of sleeves and 
trousers, the angle of hats and the way in 
which skirts hang, PI. XIV. Calculate the 
main proportions of the figures to]) of head 



to pit of neck, head, head into height of 
figure so many times, half-way point of 
figure, width of pelvis and shoulders, length 
of arms and legs, PI. XIV A. 

When you come to sketching figures in 
colour, note the main colour shapes. The 
head and hands - -perhaps legs as well — 
flesh colour; the coat, shirt and trousers; 
the blouse and skirt; legs, boots or shoes, 
hair or hat. Notice the patterns of light 
and shade. The face has its own pattern 
of shade; viz., the eyes, at the base of the 
nose, the mouth and under the chin. Always 
be thinking in masses —cubes and cylinders-— 
and in simple light and shade. 

Try to get some feeling and expression of 
character into your figure drawings, such as 
will .show a 3'outh’s sprighlliness, a police- 
man’s upright pomposit}^ a tramp’s ragged 
poverty and an old man’s bent-])acked age. 
You will need to be observant and quick, 
for j)oses change raj)idly unless the figures 
are .seated. 

There are several other park visitors it 
will be good j)racticc to sketch. They arc 
the swans, ducks and other water birds. 
Th(‘3’ are to be seen in most parks where 
there are lakes. 

The water birds provide examples of both 
beautiful mass shapes and beautiful colours. 
They are not easy to sketch, because they 
are ran'ly .seen still; they are continuously 
gliding lere and there on the water, or walk- 
ing about round the edges of the lakes. 

As with figures and animals, it is best to 
make careful, ra])id studies of the birds, 
treating them as bioad, siinj)le masses. Then, 
after you become more acquainted with their 
forms and characteristics of pose and action, 
you will be able to make more highly 
lini.shed skidches of them, drawing partly 
from obseiNation and partly from memory. 
It is best not to approach too near to the 
birds so as not to disturb or frighten them. 

You will want to make sketches of the 
swans when you see them because they are 
so graceful and beautiful, PI. XV. See them 
as a whole, a somewhat elongated egg- 
shape that is very beautiful in its simplicity. 




Plate XIV 

Rapid. Penxil Sketches of Figures 

A, Main propr>rt ions of figrurc suggcsti’d. U. Pinisbed sketch. 
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PIAIL XV 

Rapid Plncii Skftchi s or Sw\ns wmi Simplifieu Ma‘>s bnAPFb 

5 
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A-H. 

n-C K.ilius. 

(. -n Hin.l 
1*. I’l itn ir\ 'I’liU 

(f -itr 

The ^ll[)pIo neck grows from its fore-cn»l, 
and the lipped up, pointed tail from the 
opposite end. Notice the way in which llie 
head is balanced on the neck. Note the shape 
of the beak and how it grow> from the head. 
Take notice of the way in whu h the wini^cs 
are folded close to the bo<iy. In anger, the 
wangs are rais(Hl like sails at each side. 

Observe your subject carefully before you 
sketch. Make your lirst studies in pencil, 
looking for the simple mass forms. There 
is no bright colour about the white sw'an 
except for th(i orange-red beak and legs. 
There may be some reflected colour in the 
shadcAvs, which will otherwise be bluisli. 
Australian black swans, in direct contrast 
to the white swans, are to be seen in some 
parks. Ihese are rusty black in colour, with 
a red beak. 

The ducks (PI. XVI) are altogether more 
fussy than their graceful relatives, the 
swans. Sketch them first in pencil. Notice 
their mass form, — a dumpy, pear-shape. 


Observe how the neck grow's out from the 
body, the head mass and the beak. Note 
how the Nvings are folded against the body 
in rest. You will have little opportunity to 
study the wings spread out in flight. 

The wings of birds are dilTicult to under- 
stand until you realise that they arc boned 
and jointed in a manner similar to the arms 
of a man. Fig. 42. Beginning at the shoulder 
is the humerus (Fig. 42 A- B) running back 
to join the ulna and the radius (Fig. 42 
B-C) which points forward to where it joins 
the hand, Fig. 42, C D. The joint B (Fig. 
42) is hidden when the wing is folded in rest, 
but it is important to show it when the wing 
is spread out because it gives the power of 
forward and b.ickward movement to tlie 
wing. The feathers of the wing f.ill into two 
mam groups, those growing from (' 1 ) (Fig. 
42) aie the primary (|nills fk'ig fj F) and 
those growing from 1^ C (Fig. -DO arc the 
.secondary (piills, F'ig. 42 (h 

Notice the action and sn|)pt)rt of tlu' 
bird’s legs if it is WMlking. Fig. 4;;. 'I'lu'y 
are jointed like tlu' l(\gs of an animal. Fig. 

A B, B-C, ('-!). Although tlu' joint B 
(lug. 43) is hidden in tlu' fcatlurs, it is 
inij>ortant to realise il> existcni'c. It gives 
the necessary spiing to the l(\g 1 h(‘ joint 
C (Fig. 43 1 does .show’. 

There are several t\j)cs of tlii('k> to be 
seen as a rule on the lakes of most ])arks. 
The drakes are ln*antifnll\' ioIouitmI. I luae 
is the Mallard with it.^ bron/egieeii luxid 



Tig. 43. IUrd's Lk(, J^ones 
A-B, B c. c i> 

B. Joint hidtlt ti HI ft atlicib. 

C. Joint ^ho\Vi. 
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and yellow beak, with a clean white collar, 
reddish breast and touches of white and 
violet on the wings; then there is the Teal 
witli its orange-red and green head with 
bars of rich green on its wings; and also the 
Widgeon with its orange and yellow head 
with a grey body. There are other small 
water birds, such as Coots and Dabchicks. 

In sketching the birds, try to express the 
beautiful simplicity of their stream-lined 
bodies. Watch the bird carefully, then, 
when you are convinced that you have its 
form and pattern of colour fixed in your 
mind, seize on a moment when it is fairly 
still and very rapidly and as correctly as 
you can, rough in the position and shape of 
the main masses, the body and the neck and 
head, noticing the poise of the latter. If the 
bird is w^alking, make the legs look as if they 
are supporting the body. If the bird is float- 
ing, take particular care with the water line 
round the body. This will add to the expres- 
sion of form in the body mass. 

In colour sketches, keep the colours v'ery 
broad and the treatment simple. All the 
time be thinking in terms of mass form — 
cubes and cylinders — and work round*' 
your drawings, using shading to express 
fonn and show direction of mass plane by 
your pencil strokes or pen lines. 

Later on it will be nice to make a little 
picture, such as part of a patluvay, with some 
lawn, or a bank on one side and with some 
shrubbery, or trees on the other. It must be 
a very simple picture. Use your view' finder to 
help select a pleasant picture. Have plenty 
of foreground and choose a view point from 
which the path is seen to lead to somewhere 
within the picture. This must not be on 
a central line. The path must not cut across 
the picture from left to right so that the 
sketch is divided into tw^o parts. The 
masses of light and dark must be so balanced 
that they do not cut the picture into halves, 
cither vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, 
Fig. 44. 

Keep your treatment broad. Think out 
the masses and try to express them as well 
and as simply as you can. It is the broad 



•J'lG 44. The Arrangement of a Sketch 


form that is most telling, not the details. 
If the general drawing is wrong, not even 
the most carefully drawn details will com- 
pensate the inaccuracies of i)erspective and 
proportion. 

Teaching hints, - A park w ill provide many 
varied and suitable subjects for sketching, 
such as those mentioned in the chapter on 
shrubs, trees, buildings, figures, birds and 
water. The sketching of trees and houses 
was dealt with in the previous chapter 
and will still hold good. 

A certain amount of common sense should 
be exercised to assist the choice of such 
subjects as keepers* lodges, tea kiosks, seats 
and bridges with regard to their being 
suitable ^or sketching. It should be 
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unnecessary to add that they will not be 
suitable if they are definitely ugly. However, 
so much depends on the view one takes of 
the subjects and on their lighting, that on 
some particular day, or time of day, a 
positively appalling scene will appear to have 
a charm of its own when viewed from a 
certain angle. One is thus reminded of what 
was written in the opening chapter, '‘The 
subject is unimportant. . . . Look for and 
try to express impressions.*' 

Teach the pupils to sketch their personal 
impressions of scenes- with the addition 
of truthful drawing. Do not fail to make 
them understand that they arc not cameras 
and that it is not desirable for them, as 
artists, to attempt to compete with cameras 
in the rendering of each and every detail. 
Teach tliem to “think big,“ that is, in 
terms of broad masses and general forms. 
Most objects, such as trees, figures and 
buildings liave one, or more of the basic 
forms cubes, cylinders, pyramids, cones 
and spheres. It is as well to remember that 
objects seen at a distance are recognisable 
from their general f-rms and not by their 
details. 

The study of figures seems to be a necessary 
and desirable part of sketching practice. 
Figures always add life and extra interest to 
any sketch, but care must be exercised with 
regard to their .scale and placing. 

To be able to draw figures well, some know- 
ledge of the bone structure and disposition 
of the main masses of the human body is 
necessary. In art school training this is 
obtained by drawing from the nude. It will 
be sufficient for the children to be shown 
that the human figure consists of several 
well-defined masses. There are the two 
jointed poles giving support to the body — 
the legs. These are attached to each narrow 
end of a matchbox form having its largest 
faces to the back and front — tlie pelvis. 
From this grows a flexible tube — the spine. 
This balances a block — the head—-md sus- 
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pended from it, between the block and the 
lower matchbox is another larger matchbox 
form — the chest — from which arc susi)ended 
two smaller joined poles —the arms. 

If it is possible for figure drawing to be 
extended to the indoor classes, it will be 
excellent practice, not only in the study of 
rhythm of movement and beauty of line 
and proportion in the figure, but also in the 
study of people and character. The draping 
of clothes can be studied in greater details. 
Limbs can be attempted more fully in all 
their difficulty of form and action. Poses 
should be very simple, with the arms down 
and of not longer duration than ten minutes. 

The water birds afford examples of beauty 
of form, line and colour. There is a wonderful 
sense of economy of line to be seen in the 
body of a bird. The wings and legs have 
been discussed as these arc the usual difficult 
points in bird drawings. 

It is always helpful to have some know- 
ledge of the construction, or action of a 
subject, so as to be able to draw intelligently. 
It is not enough to teach children to draw 
what they see only. An understanding of 
the whys and wherefores of form and action 
must be part of the training. Some teachers 
think it sufficient to correct the drawings, 
showing how this and that should, or should 
not be done. This is not complete enough. 
Young ople want to know “ why“ as well 
as “how.“ The teacher should try to teach 
“why.“ Surely, for example, it is more 
reasonable to demonstrate that a tree is 
such and such a shape because of the arrange- 
ment of the branches, rather than because 
it is merely .seen to be a certain shape. 
Sometimes the eye deceives. Again, if it is 
known that clothes take on certain shapes 
and are draped in a certain way because of 
what is happening to the figure underneath 
them, it will not only add reason to those 
shapes and drapings and render them more 
understandable, but it will also result in a 
more tangible form of ex])ression. 
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V. SKETCHES AT THE SEASIDE 



It is fine fun to sketch at the seasicte. addition to a host of brave subjects for 
There are so many exciting things to record sketches, there is the sea itself, 
in your sketch book. There are boats -they Probably, one of the first things you will 
are always attractive— * sturdy fishing boats want to do, is to make sketches of boats, 
and graceful yachts. Then there are majestic Let \ oiir first boats be simple ones, such as 
cliffs, often so tall that they dwarf large nnving boats. Make your start witli pencil, 
objects at their feet, impressing you with ( boose some easy-looking boat lying on 
the might of nature. There are people to be the beach. Select a ])osition from which you 
seen — holidav* makers and fishermen. And in will view the boat partly from one side. 



Fio. 45. Boat Forms in Perspectivk 

A. Kcr] line hidden und<Tnr^th side of boat. 

U. Edgp of the hull seen as a nsmg curve. 

C. Imagined central lines of bull-shape 





Plate XVII 


Pencil- Sketch of a Rowing Boat 

A. Faint fotindation. 

B. Form suggested by shading. 

C. Finished pencil sketch. 


I5X 
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In the first sketch, see the boat as a whole, 
something like a solid block with a certain 
shape. Notice its perspective and how it 
is resting on the ground. When the boat 
is seen lying on its near side, the side will 
belK out and partly hide the keel line. The 
near edge of the hull will form a sagging 
line and the far edge a rising curve, Fig 45A. 
Or if the boat is seen lying on its far side, 
the keel will appear as a straight base line 
and the near edge of the hull as a rising 
curve. The stern will be seen to curve down, 
then in and down to the keel. Fig. 45B. If 
you are facing the fore part of the boat, 
notice the upright post of the bow and the 
angle it makes with the keel running back 
in perspective along the bottom to the stern. 
Fig. 45C. If you arc looking at the boat 
from the opposite direction, notice the flat 
shape of the stern and how the lines sw'ell 
out in the direction of the bow^ Fig. 45A. 

When you are sketching a rowing boat, 
first of all faintly rough in its general mass 


form. Try to imagine a section cut through 
the hull, from bow to stern. Each half of 
the boat would be alike. Try to feel the 
symmetry of its form. You can very, very 
faintly suggest this section if it will help 
you to draw the boat more correctly. Its 
lines will run along the keel, up the bow-post 
straight back to the centre of the stern and 
back down to the keel again, PI. XVIII A. 

Take particular notice of the top edge 
lines of the hull as they curve away in 
perspective. Notice how the lines of the 
planks of the side radiate from the bow- 
post down and back along the side to the 
stern. Try to feel the roundness of the bulk 
of the hull and make use of the plank-lines 
to express the form. Feel the hull swelling 
out from the bow and the stern as well as 
from the keel to the gunwale. Add the 
shading to give form to the sketch and make 
use of your pencil strokes to show the swell 
of the hull and direction of the j)lanks. Make 
use of any accidents of light and shade, 
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Fig 47 SKricii of a AIoorfd Boat 


surface maiks and so on that ^Mll help to 
show form, PI. XVII B. 

In pencil and pen sketches, keep to the 
expression of ]i/:^ht and shade. Do not make 
the outlines black .ind ugly. In colour, keep 
to the general masses of colour, and, abo\e 
all, try to express the beautiful swelling 
out of the hull. Fig. 4b. 

Stiive to make >our boat appear sea- 
worthy; that IS, not a slopp3% banana-skin 
affair, but a ligid, well-foimed craft at which 
no sailor would turn up hi- nose and say, 
“Call that a b(Kit> Well, I'd never trust 
myself in it!" 

Sailing boats make charming sketches, 
but at first you must choose the simplest 
ones for your subjects. Do not at the 
beginning attempt those with very compli- 
cated systems of rigging. You must learn to 
sketch easy things well before you tackle 
the more difficult things. 
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Perhaps you will discover boats moored 
to a pier, or harbour, or drawn up on the 
shore (Fig. 47) but it is probable that the 
latter will not have their sails up. When 
you are sketching boats at anchor on the 
water, you must be prepared for their 
moving slightly with the tide. Do not 
sketch boats that are actually sailing along 
until you have had more practice in boat 
drawing, because each time you look at the 
subject, it will have changed slightly. 

When you settle down to sketch, choose a 
safe, comfortable spot. If the sun is shining 
it may be possible to work in the shadow of 
a boat drawn up on shore. If you are think- 
ing of working at the water's edge, do not 
forget that the tide may rise and cause you 
to beat a hasty retreat up the beach. Make 
sure that you are far enough up the beach to 
be safe from incoming tides. Do not go 
clambering about over rocks, settle down to 
work and then find that you are cut off by 
the tide. There are sure to be many excel- 
lent subjects to be seen from safe places. 

If the boat is drawm up on the beach, you 
will find the hull fairly easy because you 
have had some practice sketching the hulls 
of rowing boats. Notice the form, feel its 
swtII and obser\c its perspective. 

Do not attempt to sketch floating boats 
that are on the move at their moorings. 



Fig. 48. Rapid Pen and Ink Sketch of a 
Smai 1- Boat 
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Choose a boat that is fairly easy to draw" 
with simple rigging. Notice its water line, 
taking on and showing up the shape of the 
hull as it rests on the water, Figs. 46 and 
48. 

When you sketch in pencil (Fig. 49) and 
pen, first of all build up the hull of the boat; 
mass in the general form of the hull, sec 
that it is correct in proportion and peispec- 
tive. Next, set up the masts. Notice the 
angle they make with the centre line of the 
boat, running from bow to the middle of 
the stern. Next, plan out the rigging, run 
up the ropes, notice all the details of the con- 
nections, how the stays supporting the 
masts are fastened to the hull, where the 
blocks are and how the rope runs through 
them and so on. Finally, run up the sails. 


taking care to set them in the correct 
manner. You need to be careful about 
these details of construction, yet you must 
still try to keep your sketch broad and simple. 
You can do this by studying the subject 
beforehand and deciding in your mind what 
you shall leave out of your sketch. This is 
not easy to decide, it needs much practice, 
but you must try to use your imagination 
about it. Some of the great old masters 
spent years of their lives practising the 
“art of leaving out“ as it is called. 

W’hen fishermen watch you sketching 
thev will quickly point out any mistakes 
in the details of your sketch. Listen to what 
they have to say — it is always very helpful. 
Do not be shy, remember that they respect 
artists, think them very clever and consider 
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it an honour to be allowed to offer them an 
explanation of the rigging. 

If you are sketching the boats in colour, 
faintly rough in the general masses first. Veiy 
carefully plan out the rigging. Next, wash on 
some pale sky, taking it right over the 
rigging unless the sails are lighter than the 
sky, and bringing it down to the horizon. 
Now flood on some simple, general colour 
for the sea, bringing it down slightly darker 
to the bottom of the picture. Leave some 
flicks of light here and there to give sparkle 
to the water. 

Add any distance that shows, keeping 
it very simple and *'in the background.'* 
Then lay on the general masses of colour 
for the hull of the boat, the sails and the 
reflection. Next, put in the masses of shade 
and the shadows. Add drier colour to wet 
colour. Try to feel the contrast between 
the form of the boat and the level surface 
of the sea with its movement of waves. 
Finally, put in the ropes with a line pointed 
brush. Take care not to make these too 
heavy. Their visibility will depend on the 
way they are contrasted against the back- 
ground. Notice the reflection, its tone and 
pattern. Put in any men to be seen on deck, 
they will give scale to the boat. 

Aim at working through in one even 
operation —sky, sea, distance, boat, shadows 
and details — beginning very wet and adding 
drier colour where more definite edges are 
re(piired. Never allow any part to liry into 
hard edges. Do not be afraid to wash out 
and make corrections, but rather than allow 
your work to become at all fussy, begin 
again. Frequently compare your work with 
the original. 

Now, here is something imj)ortant. Never 
be offended when people criticise your work. 
You can learn a lot from making mistakes 
and try not to make the same mistakes 
again. So, when teacher, or s(3me stranger, 
criticises your sketches, do not get cross, 
or despair. Take notice of what they have 
to say. Often another person, looking at 
your work from another angle, sees some- 
thing in it that has passed your notice. 
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Another thing is this: when you feel that 
your sketch is hopeless, put it away and 
forget it. Then when you look at it next 
time, with a fresh outlook, you may realise 
that it is much better than you thought at 
first. Self-criticism is very helpful. Another 
way to learn more about your own work is 
to invite criticism, but you must then be 
prepared for .some disappointments as well 
as for a little satisfaction. Do not boast 
about your work, yet on the other hand, 
do not despair about it, but strive hard to 
reproduce something of the beauties of 
nature, even if it is only in a very humble 
way. 

'1 here are many objects such as capstans; 
coils of rope; piles of boxes, tubs, or nets; 
nets hanging up to dry and so on that arc 
worth sketching if they appeal to your 
.sense of interest, PI. XVIII. These things 
usually make good shapes, roughly grouped 
as they probably are. You will find it more 
easy to make successful sketches of accidental 
arrangements and old, somewhat irregular 
objects than of new and neat objects with 
hard, clean lines and forms. 

In sketching, notice the general masses and 
pattern of light and shade. With such a 
thing as a ca])stan, or a winch, take careful 
notice of its points of construction, perspec- 
tive aiul proportion. Generally, it will 
consist of a vertical or horizontal drum, 
hand . machine turned, on which the rope 
or hawser is wound. Notice the way in which 
this drum is supported on the frame work 
of the capstan, or winch. In your sketch 
make it look as if it will work. 

In sketching piles of things, such as ropes, 
nets, or rocks, actpiaint yourself with the 
broad form and the general pattern of light 
and shade. Take particular notice of the 
ground line. This is an important line to 
sketch as it is the foundational line of the 
form and shows its perspective. Notice any 
directional lines of texture or shadow that 
will help to emphasise the form of the 
masses. Keep your treatments broad and 
simple, always aiming at the expression of 
form and trying to tell as much in as simple 
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way as you know how. Use your pencil 
strokes and pen lines to indicate direction 
and the nature of the surface. 

Harbours and piers may appear rather 
difficult to sketch and they may be if 
attempted in their entirety. You can quite 
easily select part of a harbour or pier and 
make an interesting sketch of it. Perhaps 
some steps leading down to the sea, or 
perhaps old wooden piles sticking up out of 
the water with their reflections, or just the 
end of the harbour or pier with some distance. 
Parts of breakwaters also make good subjects 
for sketches. 

You can use your view finder to help 
realise a pleasant picture. Select a pleasing 
arrangement of liglit and dark masses, have 
some foreground and see to it that the 
lines lead in to a suitable iioint of interest. 
Rough in the main masses. Then build up 
your sketch, making sure to draw the pro- 
portions and perspective correctly. Start 
ghostly pale and add darker and still darker 
tones of shade and shadow as you proceed. 

There arc beautiful colours to be seen 
along the sea.shore- blues, greens, purples 
and yellows. Such things as old wooden 
piles, jutting up out of the sea or forming 
parts of piers and breakwaters, arc seen to 
be all manner of colours including purple, 
warm yellow-greys overhung with rich, dark 
greens, 'fry to capture the tone depth and 
purity of the.se colours. The sea itself is an 
ever changing rainbow of colours. 

You will find many interesting tyi)es of 
people to sketch, such as fishermen (Fig. 
50') boatmen and sailors, to say nothing of 
many other ]KM)ple and bathers. Figure 
drawing was more fully discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Notice the poses and costumes of the 
people, taking care with such things as 
caps, sleeves and trousers. Do not worry 
too much about small details of faces and 
hands. 'Fry to get character into the 
sketches. 

Sec the figure as a whole: not as parts, 
such as face, hands, body and so on. Rough 
in the pose and the main ma.sses. Plan out 





I'lG. 50. Fisher.man Drawn wiiir Hrush 

the trunk, head, arms and legs, giving them 
their correct proportions and balance. Your 
figure must not look as if it is falling over. 
Next show the shade giving roundness of 
form to the figure and clothes. 

Tr\ 10 feel round the figure as you work. 
Notice the nearest corner of the figure; there 
the colour and contrast of light and shade 
will be more full than in any other part. 
'Fry to imagine and work out the sections 
of the parts and the planes of the masses. 
Use your pencil strokes and pen lines to 
express the planes. 

Animals, such as horses and donkeys 
on which to ride are to be seen at the sea- 
side. You can sketch these. How to sketch 
animals was dealt with in Chapter III. 

As you look along the shore, you can see 
three parts in the one view (Fig. 51) land, 
sea and sky. Each of these three requires 
a careful study as a separate subject. Begin- 
ning with the land, we will deal with the 
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cliffs. Of course, there may be only houses 
seen along the shore, but if there are cliffs, 
they will make a grand subject for sketches. 

Cliffs are so very proud, rearing up and 
saying to the water bathing their feet, 
“ Now, Sea, you can come no farther inland.” 
When you look at cliffs, try to feel the 
majesty of their towering heights. Notice 
the way in which they recede in bays into 
the distance, the sky line probably dropping 
slightly and the water line rising a little with 
each recession. 


Your picture must have an interesting 
climax to which the lines and masses lead, 
either directly, or indirectly in such a way 
that the eye is kept within the frame. The 
masses of tone must be arranged so that the 
picture is not cut in halves. 

Here is how a sketch of a sim])le pile of 
rocks was made. The scene was viewed 
through the view finder and a picture was 
selected in which the interest was well 
within the centre of the composition, a little 
to the left and above the exact middle; 



Fig. 51. Looking Along the Shore -T. and. Ska and Sky 


At first you may be bewildered to know 
which part of the cliff to sketch, PI. XIX A. 
Take your view finder and use it to select a 
picture. Do not attempt a wide expanse of 
cliff face — choose a simpde view, one with an 
interesting pattern of light and shade and 
with definite masses. Perhaps an interesting 
pile of rocks at the foot of the cliff (PI. XIX B) 
or a part of the cliff jutting out into the 
sea, PI. XIX C. Notice the attractive 
rcce.ssive character of the rock forms, set 
one behind the other, each with a distinct 
silhouette. 


the masses of light and shade w’ere w'ell 
balanced. 

The scene was looked at carefully for 
several minutes so as to impress it on the 
mind. It was considered as a pattern of 
definite broad masses, the details being 
ignored. It was viewed through half-closed 
eyes. 

The masses were then faintly drawn in 
pencil’ on paper; care was taken to give 
them their correct proportion and perspec- 
tive. Each form was considered in relation 
to the others. The broad masses of shade 






Plate XIX 

Two Pencil Sketches. B, C, of Rocks Drawn from the S\me Position, A 
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and shadow were next suggested, these gave 
form to the rocks. Due respect was paid to 
such things as lines round the bases of rocks, 
nearest corners and planes. 

The sketch was held at arm*s length and 
compared with the original. Mistakes were 
corrected before the heavy work w'as put on. 

The different planes of the rocks were 
indicated by the direction of the pencil 
strokes. In working, with continued reference 
to the model, the form of the rocks was felt, 
the pencil following ihe feelings and express- 
ing them on ])aper. Flat planes on the top 
of the rocks, ^\ith very little \\ork on them, 
just a few touches to show their horizontal 
nature; side planes, differing in tone accord- 
ing to position and lighting, the pencil 
expressing their direction; under planes, 
deep in tone. 

The distant parts of the sketch were kept 
simple to give an impression of distance, 
the amount of detail being increased as the 
parts came nearer in the foieground. 

The sketch was once moie compared W'ith 
the model. By this time parts of the drawing 
needed darkening. A few touches w'ere 
added to the nearest rock —crevices and 
extra texture to improve the suggestions 
of form. The foreground was pulled together 
in one broad shadow that had crept across 
from the left. And tliere on j)aper, after 
twenty minutes’ work was an impression of 
that pile of rocks. It w.is held out at arm’s 
length for one more criticism These ques- 
tions were asked: — 

\\ ere the forms well drawn? 

Could it have been more broadly treated? 

W’as the centre of interest a good enough 
climax to the picture? 

W'as there too much dark on the liglit 
parts? 

W’as the picture well balanced? 

The sea is the next to be considered. The 
sketching of water in lakes and rivers with 
reflections was discussed in the previous 
chapter. The sea is more difficult. It is more 
impressive, more powerful. It is also moody, 
one day calm and gentle, the next day 
rough and unruly. It is never still, always 


on the move, surging in and out. Its colour 
is a revelation; even on a dull day the 
waves are beautiful with blues, greens, 
purples and greys with white foam crests. 

When you are sketching the sea — ^in pencil, 
in pen or in colour- -try to convey the im- 
pression of its level surface in ceaseless, 
rhythmic movement. There was once an 
artist who painted a picture of the sea. This 
he gave as a present to a dear friend. When 
the artist visited his friend, lie was dis- 
appointed to notice that his picture was 
nowhere to be seen. On being asked for an 
explanation, his friend, somewhat embar- 
rassed, admitted that he could not bear to 
look at it, because when he did so he became 
\iolently seasick. 

W’cll, there is no need to make your 
sketches as unpleasantly real as that, but 
do try to express the weight and the ]>()\Ner 
of the sea as a mass of water. Notic(‘ its 
surface running in jHTspective light away 
into the distance. If vou are showing a Luge 
expanse of sea, kcej) the far distance plain, 
the middle distance with very few' touches and 
coming into the foreground with more and 
more details, noticing the perspective of the 
waves. 

Notice the direction of the wand and its 
effect on the w'aves. Obseive the ditfeiing 
patches of surface colour. Note the forms and 
pattern of the waves and the crests of foam. 
Take notice of the way thi' waves break on 
the beach. The waves have beautiful foims 
with curved lines expressive of life and 
movement. 

A boat's sail will form a good centn* of 
interest in a sea sketch (Fig 52) but it lui. » 
be carefully placed in just the right climac tic 
po.sition: a rising blue-green .sea with 
pattern of white foam and far out the loiU'h 
red .sail of a fi.shing vessel. 

You must keep your sea skctcdi broad i 
treatment and have in mind the idea of t 
boundless ocean, reaching, nsiching h 
away over the horizon and out of sight: te 
waves growing smaller and vani.shing total- 
near the sky line, Fig. 53. 1 

The sky is the next and last thing to 2 
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Fig. 52. Bom' as Ceniri: of Interest 
IN A Ska Sketch 


considered. Skctchin^^ skies necessitates a 
study of clouds. Do not attempt whole 
skies at first, but take simple clouds noticing 
their forms and characteristics, PI. XX. 
(donds have foim Ruskin desciibed them 
as being sculptuicd mist.” The lavNs of 
jierspective apply to them- notice the way 
clouds are piled up one behind the other, or 
the way in which their under parts are seen 
in peis))(‘ctive, similar in outline, spreading 
away down the sky. 

^ \\ ind a I feet s their shapes and because of 
Jiis, one way of .showing wand in a sketch 
is to e.xpress it in the cloud shapes of the 
sky. Another, more subtle, way of expressing 
wind, is in the direction of such things as 
bending trees and grass, flags and smoke. 

Clouds frccpiently change their shapes as 
they race across the sky and this calls for 
rapid w’ork and careful observation. There 
arc four main types of cloud, PI. XX. The 
first, cirrus, or thre d clouds, known as 
mares’ tails, arc detached wisps of cloud 
very high up in the sky. The second. 


cumulus, or heap clouds, known as wool- 
pack, or cauliflower clouds, are lumpy masses 
of fairly low cloud. The third, stratus, or 
flat clouds, arc even layers, of low, cloudy 
fog. The fourth, nimbus, or rain clouds, 
are dense layers of dark shapeless clouds 
with ragged edges. There arc various 
combinations of these four main types, such 
as cumulo-nimbus, or thunder clouds, and 
cirro-cumulus clouds, known as a mackerel 
sky. 

When you make .sketches of sky, see them 
as more or less transparent patches of tone, 
or colour, having very delicate light and 
shade. In pencil, or pen sketches, keep the 
edges tentative and soft, bearing in mind 
the edges of cotton w’ool. Do not make them 
look .solid, yet indicate, perhaps by the 
merest touches, the division between light 
and shade. Look at your models much more 
than at your paper, try to memoiisc as w'ell 
as sketch the forms at w'hich you are looking. 
In w^ater colours, rapidly w.ish in the pale 



Fig. 53 A Sea Sketch 
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masses, then add the darker pattern of 
masses to the still wet colour. Keep the edges 
soft, never allow any to dry hard. Look at 
the sky and you will find that although there 
may be strong contrast of tones, none of 
the clouds will have harsh edges. Try to 
"feel’' them in your mind as you work - 
have you ever run your hand through and 
felt how soft is the steam coming from the 
spout of a kettle? and portray them for 
what they are, “sculptured mist." 

Keep your eyes open for any objects that 
have beauty of form, line and colour (and 
tone). Use your own imagination and 
originality in the choice of subjects. Sketch 
anything that has pictorial interest with 
well-defined masses. Avoid those things 
that appeal to you only on the strength of 
their associations, or which have complicated 
details. Be original. Simple, interesting 
subjects, broadly treated, with a good 
climax — centre of interest -- make the most 
successful sketches. 

Teaching hints. - -The seashore offers many 
good subjects for sketching Simple objects 
should be chosen at the start. A fair amount 
of technical knowledge is required in the 
drawing of such things as sailing boats with 
complicated systems of rigging, so that they 
are not suitable for beginners, ('are should be 
taken to guide the pupils in the choice of 
reasonable subjects. 

The ideal subject for a beginner to sketch 
would appear to be one that has both 
interest and beauty, while it is of such a 
nature that it will not overtax the sketcher's 
powers as a draughtsman. As it is, the tyro 
is usually so occupied with the execution of 
his sketch, that any unneces.sary complica- 
tion of subject is bewildering and invites 
incomi)etence. 

The beginner invariably begins by sketch- 
ing a subject such as the latter -a wide 
expanse of landscape with mountains, intri- 
cate groupings of ships, houses, or trees, in 
each of which only the most experienced 
artist would be able to see and reproduce 
any clearly defined masses or breadth of 


form. Simple, easy to draw subjects that 
possess pictorial interest make the most 
successful sketches. 

The teacher must dissuade any attempts 
made to sketch subjects that arc too intricate, 
or expansive, not by explaining that it is 
wrong to do so, but by proving that it is 
unnecessary. 

Sketches should be spontaneous and should 
not take too long in doing, say, not longer 
than half an hour, although in actual practice 
it is best not to enforce any time limit. 
Sketches are best left unfinished as mere 
impressions rather than rushed to a forced 
ending. 

The good sketch will be one that shows the 
most truthful and explicit representation in 
the most sim})le way, with feeling. When 
the question arises of what to include and 
what not to include in a sketch, the teacher 
should bear in mind that the essential parts 
of a sketch arc those which show form. 
Therefore, tones and textures expressing 
planes arc more to be desired than outlines 
that show only the limits of form. 

Actually, there is no such thing as out- 
line in nature; edges are the result of two 
contrasted tones. The use of heavy lines 
tends to distract from the expression of 
form. 

Defails of surface arc secondary in import- 
ance to the indication of form tiles on a 
roof, bricks of a wall, leaves of a tree -and 
must be used to aid and not to hiudcT the 
expression of planes. 

The amount of detail to be included in a 
sketch may be reasoned as follows: - 

1. Far distance — minimum amount of 
detail. 

2. Middle distance — medium amount of 
detail. 

3. Foreground - maximum amount of 
detail. 

4. Planes receiving most light, minimum 
amount of detail and maximum of tone 
contrast. 

5. Planes receiving least light, maximum 
amount of detail and minimum amount of 
tone contrast. 




Plate XX 

Types or ( loud 1-orms Shown as Water Colour Sketches 
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6. Nearest corners — maximum amount of 
detail and contrast. 

7. Picture's edge — least amount of 

accentuation. 

8. Centre of interest — maximum amount 
of contrast in the whole picture. 

These foregoing rules are general, and they 


cannot be applied with such precision 
to colour as to drawing. Distant colour 
can actually be stronger in value and 
contrast than near colour, but in the 
sketch it is best to reserve this paradox 
for the centre of interest or climax of the 
picture. 


VI. SKETCHES IN THE GARDEN 



Many people wander far afield in the 
search for subjects to sketch, when right 
under their no^es, in their ow'n back gai dens, 
there arc enougli subjects to provide a wiiole 
month’s ^ketelung and it does not matter 
how' small the garden is. 

Of course your adventurous spiiit may 
argue that it is better to wander far from 
humanity, down country lanes, prepared to 
meet unexpected beaut v round tlie next 
bend. 'Jo these we answer, "Make the most 
of e^cr\day things.” Because these are so 
familiar, they are usually least observed. 

There w’as once a man li\'ing in London 
who passed the Houses of Parliament on 
his way tf) and from work every day. On 
being asked the name of the square adjoining 
the Houses of Parliament he replied, “I do 
not know'.” An American visitor overhear- 
ing the question was able to supply the 
correct answer. Yet, for the past thirty 
years the Londoner had always been in such 
a hurry passing the place that he had never 
liad time to discover the name of the square. 

Well, do not Ixj like that man, but pack 
up your sketching outfit and make an 


expedition into your own garden to find 
the beauties hidden there. 

Gardens will bring to your minds \ isiuns 
of flowers and roses. Stand.ird rose trees 
arc lovely, graceful things, iMg. 5-|. I^efoie 
you begin to sketch, make sure that you 
are sufficiently far away from the model to 
take in at one glance the whole of what 3’ou 
wish to sketch. When it is necess.uy to look 
up and then look down in order to sec the 
top and bottom of your model, it proves 
that you are t(jo close. Experience wall 
teach you to know the best (list. nice at 
which to view subjects fc;r sketdiing. 

When you sketch rose tree's, forget the 
separate leaves and flowers for the time 
being. See them as a whole, graceful in 
proj)ortion and glorious in colour. As a 
foundation on which to base the drawing, 
rough in the general masses of the tree, 
head, trunk and base. Notice the form of 
the head and its proportion to the trunk. 
Observe the pattern of the light and shade 
and the amount of contrast between tones. 
Do not worry too much about light showing 
through th^ head, but do notice the smaller 
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masses *ui(l tlic rhvtlim that connects them, 
biin/^hng them in harmony with the .tconcral 
foim. 

In pencil or pen sketches, make use of 
(lii(‘ction of line to indicate giowth and form. 
Keep the treatment unfussed. Work boldly, 
even daringly. Do not let your pencil, or 
pen, think you are afraid of it, or it will 
not work j:)roperly for you. Notice the 
wonderful edge patterns of the masses, but 
do not allow the edges to become more 
prominent than the expression of form — ■ 
keep them quiet in treatment. 

In colour, wash some pale background 
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tone on first. Next, put in the pale tones 
of the tree, then the deeper ones and finally 
the deepest tones of all. Use your colours 
daringly, if you like, but not glaringly. 
Pure, bright colour need not, must not, be 
harsh, or discordant. 

As you work, think of eac h part in relation 
to the rest of the sketch, tone to tone, shape 
to shape, line to line and colour to coloui 
so that the whole composition is haimonious. 
The eye must not be attracted to the wrong 
places, that is, em])hasis must be ])laccd only 
on those things whidi are tssential to the 
expression in the sketch, such as the round- 
mss of foim and the drawing of persj)cctivc. 

From rose trees we move on to fruit trees 
-apples, peais, plums and cheirics. Fruit 
trees in blossom are sheer loveliness. Who 
would not want to make* a picture of a 
fairy landsca])e chcriy tree in bloom? Trees 
as sketches weie discussed in Chapters III 
and IV. 

Of course, in a small g.irden it may be 
difiicult to get far enough back from objects 
to see them in comfort. But there is no need 
to include the whole of the objects in 
sketch; they may be cut into by the edge of 
the pictuie. Use your view finder to help 
realise your pictures. Pleasant little pictures 
can be made of parts of hedges seen in 
lierspcctive and pathways leading up to 
some ’ ct, siK'h as a sundial. 

Sunoials, bud baths, statues, and other 
garden ornaments can be used as models 
for sketches. Here a knowledge of c\dindi rs 
and cubes in perspective comes in useful. 
You may think that there i^ little or no 
coloui in such objects, made of stone, or 
cast in cement. But look again and you wall 
discover that theie is wondeiful colour in 
them — delicate tints of golden yellow, pinks, 
blues, purple and green. Imagine a sundial 
in a sunny garden. Fig. 55. It is of marble, 
white as snow'. The sun shining on it gives 
it a pale golden glow. There is purple in 
the shadow. The grass lellects a green hue 
on to the shaded sides and some green stain 
has trickled down one side fiom the copper 
plate on the top. 'I'he b.ickgroiind is rich 
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give form and solidity to your drawing. 
This line is known as the third dimensional 
line, because it shows thickness through, 
the thiid dimension of a solid after its length 
and breadth. 

The background tones were next drawn 
in with the pen, biinging them carefully up 
to the outline of the statue which was left 
soft. The statue wms now gi\en form, the 
jK'ii lines being used to indicate the different 
planes. The lines were drawn round the 
forms, tone being changed by strength of 
line and not so much by cross-hatching. 
'Ihe foreground w^as put in, the direction of 
the pen lines was used to show the flatness 
of the ground, then the giound shadow was 
shown. When the ink w(3ik was dry, the 


Fig 55 \ Scndim 

with the colour of llow’ers and the foieground 
is w’arm, golden giavel Ihore is a not ()f 
colour for \ou, \et before it was pointed 
out to you, \our sundial would ha\e been 
W’liitc with giey shadow 

Hcie is how a sketch w’as made in pen and 
ink of a garden statue, a girl pouring water 
out of a pot. It was a very simple statue 
First of all the whole mass was sketched 
m faintly with pencil. Ihe proportions of 
the sub-masses of the figure — head, body, 
and so on — and the pot and base were next 
made correct. Ihc base line of the statue 
was carefully observed and shown in the 
drawing Always see to it that your model 
stands lirmly in your sketch 

Next, the shades and shadows w'erc 
indicated. The edge of the shade was then 
carefully shown. It is this line, where the 
light side meets the shadow side of the 
model, carefully drawn, that will .help to 




Fig 56. A Dovecote 
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pencil lines were erased. The sketch was 
frequently compared with the model at 
arm’s length and these questions were asked 
by way of criticism: 

Is any of the work in the sketch un- 
necessary ? 

Could the drawing have been more simple 
and still tell the same story? 

Dovecotes make interesting sketches. Try 
a sketch of a dovecote, looking up at it from 
below, say, two or three yards away from the 
base. Notice its general mass and shape, its 
proportion and points of construction. Note 
the way the lines run down in perspective. 
The result of such a sketch will be a sort 
of worm’s eye view. Fig. 56. 

There arc other interesting objects to be 
seen in the garden that you can sketch, 
such as dustbins, lawn mowers, rollers and 
water butts. But generally it is best to 
leave alone those things having mechanical 
detail and regular form. Much more success- 
ful sketches can be made of objects that have 
irregularities of form and colour. A grimy 
old dustbin witli its sides l)attered (h'ig. 57) 
will make an interesting ])ictur(‘, while a 
brand-new perfectly shaj)ed " oh-so-shinv ” 
dustbin will not possess suffn ient })ictorial 
interest, or charm to warrant trying to make 
a successful sketch. 

Look for beauty of form, line and colour. 
Do not judge subjects for sketching on their 
merits of (piaintness, or prettiness. These* 
merits are shallow and often sillv. Beauty 


I Ur. 57 A 1Ut7i:kli> J)rsihi.s 

is d(‘ej), reasonable and simple. There is 
something else, very attractive that is to be 
se(*n ill gardens, homely gardens, on washing 
days. That is, w’ashing hanging on the line 
to dry. The* .shapes and foims of clothes 
hanging on a line, possibly being billowed 
out by the wind, are full of interest, Fig. 5S. 

Firsc in your sketch put up your clothes 
posts, m(‘a‘^ure th(*ir heights and distance 




ITcr. 58. Clothes IIangim; on a Tine- -A Pencil Sketch 
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apart. Then, stretch the line from post to 
post, putting the props up if they are there. 
Then peg the clothes out to dry. Notice 
their sliapes and shadows. Observe the life- 
giving curves of their shapes where the wind 
blows them. Sheets fill out and look like 
the sails of a windjammer; shirts execute 
very agile dances waving their arms above 
them; and socks hang heavy anti rather 
aloof from the frivolous shirts. Notice the 
pattern of the clothes against the back- 
ground. 

Summer houses, sheds and greenhouses 
may be seen and sketched. Sheds make 
lovely sketchc‘=i. If you have archways in 
your garden, make pictures of them showing 
some distance through the arch. 

Perhaps pussy, or Fido the dog will pose 
for you. Catch them asleep and sketch them 
as they snore, but do not let them know 
that you are sketching them, or they will 
he sure to want to sec what you are doing 
and will never keep the ^.imc pose for two 
minutes running. Cats are lovely, sleek, 
graceful animals to sketcli. Watch the 
curves of their backs and tlic rounded perfect 
proportions of their bodies. It is fun to 
make a series of rapid studies of moving 
animals, showing the curve, or movement of 
the back, position and balance of the head, 
line of tail and the legs, showing angles and 
direction of movement. These rapid studies 
will teach vou a lot about the forms and 
poses of animals. Do not attempt to make 
carefully finished sketches of them, but do 
what you can to indicate ma.ss form, direction 
of line, proportion and pose. Pencil, or chalk 
will be the best medium with which to make 
the sketches, PI. XXI. 

Why not make sketches of such subjects 
as the corner of a shed with some distance 
and sky, a broom, or spade leaning against 
the w.dl of the shed and some simple fore- 
ground? U.se your view finder to assist in 
selecting the picture which must have wcll- 
balanccd masses and a suitable climax, or 
centre of interest. 

If you try to sketch the subject straight 
away on paper without any previous thought. 


the grouping of objects may not work out 
as w'ell as might be. Several objects in one 
picture need to be harmoniously grouped 
with regard to shape, line and tone. As you 
have already learnt, it is not wise to place 
masses so that they cut the picture in half 
and remember that lines and direction of 
masses should lead the eye to the centre of 
interest. 

This quality of arrangement and balance 
of the parts of a picture is known as Composi- 
tion. When you are choosing a i)icturc 
through your vkwv finder, be thinking of this 
pleasant pattern of lines and shapes. 'Hus 
choice of picture pattern, or composition, 
is .somew'hat a matter of personal taste and 
there arc no definite rules set down about it. 
However, there are certain jxnnts of com- 
position universally respected by artists 
and these will be discussed in the ne.\t 
chapter. 

Teaching hints. This chapter lias olfeied 
a few suggestions for subjects suitable for 
sketching to be found in most gardens. The 
size of the garden need not b(‘ a bar. In a 
small garden the drawback of sketching in 
a confined space, that is, the difficulty of 
getting far enough back from tlie model, 
need not prevent good work being done 
there. Parts of l.irge objects may be used 
as subjects, the edge of the picture cutting 
into, or through, the objects, such as the 
following: a door of a .sIkxI partly ojiened 
to sliow the interior; a corner of the garden 
where two stretches of fence, or hedge meet 
at an angle; a gatew.iy, slightly ojiened to 
.show distance beyond; a view* from beneath 
a tree -a small tree, such as an apple tree - 
using the side of the trunk, lower boughs 
as well as roots, as part frame of the sketch. 

There is one point to bear in mind with 
regard to the choice of subject. New objects 
that arc very regular, or perfect in shape, 
or which have very new clean colour, arc 
not so suitable for beginners* sketches, as 
are objects that arc mcllowod by age. These 
latter objects have more charm in the form 
of irregular colour occasioned by such things 




Plate XXI 

Pencil Sketches of Cats and Doc.s 
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as weathcriiii^, or the presence of moss, 
or liclien, or in the fonn of interesting 
sha[)os coming as the result of ill-use, or 
collapse. 

Dirt and decay arc not beautiful and arc 
not to be admired, or desired, but maturity 
cioes lend riper charm to an object; harsh 
colour is made mellow and hard edges and 


sharp corners are rounded and softened. 
There is not the same beautiful feeling in a 
newly-built wood fence as can be seen in 
an old tumble-down fence round a held in 
the country. Neat, elegant objects arc not 
easy to render in sketches. Shininess and 
hard edges have little charm of character 
when rei)r()diiced as sketches. 


vn. COMPOSITION 



Fitness to purpose is the prime basis of 
judgment in all art and in sketching; the 
picture must be fitted to its pur])ose, that of 
telling a story. 

You have learnt that the story of a picture 
is best told in a simple way. Well, besides 
telling the story, the parts of the picture 
must be placed in a fashion that is both 
pleasant and helpful to the beholder. This 
is known as Composition. 

Composition consists in placing, or arrang- 
ing, the different component parts of the 
sketch together so as to create a harmonious 
whole out of them. Pictorially, every mass, 
line, tone, or colour must be arranged in 
such a way that the rest arc benefited. In 
that way. no part is independent no matter 
how forcible, and no part is unessential no 
matter how small or insignificant. 

Khythm of line; balance of mas.ses; pro- 
portion of masses; contrast of line, shape 
and tone or colour; all bound together into 
one harmonious whole go to make good 
composition. These qualities must be present, 
but must not be forcibly shown. -Thus, the 


rhythm of line must be felt rather than seen 
as hanl definite lines. There is a rhythm in 
trees tliat is to be felt along the edges of 
shadows, througli h'af masses and branches, 
rather than to be sthoi as clearly defined 
lines. Again, with contrast, this must be 
vigorous if you like, but not harsh - a short 
cross line, or a mere touch of contrasting 
colour adding life to anotlier. 

It will be a good idea to try out some 
variations of composition on a scrap of paper, 
first of all in pen< il or pen and then in colour. 
Make these trials about 5 in. by 6 in. Think 
of the composition as an unsymmetrically 
balanced pattern. Think of it as a pair of 
scales with its fulcrum at the centre of the 
picture. Thus, dark will need to be balanced 
by light, large masses will need to be balanced 
by small mas.ses, mere touches placed here 
or there being capable of restoring perfect 
balance. Use contrast, not only vigorous 
contrast of strong colours, but delicate 
contrast of light and dark, or colour. You 
will find that it is possible for the unity of 
the whole to depend on the slightest touch, 




Plate XXIT 

Compositions and Plans — Part i 


A Obiccts may br shifted slightly to improve composition 

B The central objtct of interest (indicated by arrotv) should not be p’arcd on a central Imc 
C There should not be two main objects of interest equal in size (indicated by arrows) 
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After the painting hy Rembrandt] [/Vjo/o ; Braun 

Plate XXIV A 
The Mill 


outline shapes arrest the eye and break the and clouds, also in seascapes with curves in 
unity of the picture, Fig. 5 qA. All lines and the shapes of waves and clouds, straight lines 
masses must be interdependent. are valuable to steady them. Conversely, 

Lines leading the eye to a point should curves may be employed to add life to such 
start in a subdued fashion and gain emphasis sketches as those of buildings where there arc 
as they proceed to their goal. Lines can be many straight lines. 

stopped especially to prevent them from To the ordinary piTSon, beauty of colour 
leading the eye out of the picture — by the in a picture means almost everything, but 
merest touch. Fig. 6o. Where lines suddenly more important and more subtle arc beauty 
meet or cross, it is better for them to do so of line, .shape and proportion. Look for 
boldly, almost at right angles, rather than these beauties; learn to discern them. Iry 
weakly, at acute angles. to combine dignity and simplicity in your 

Look for life-giving curves; these can be compositions, 
steadied bv straight lines. In landscapes Examine the pictures painted by old 
with curves in the shapes of trees and fields masters and try to understand their beauty 
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I’t.Air XXIV 

Composition J)i\(,kam oi> "The .l" by Rembr\ndi 


of dcsicHi, composition and colour. Look 
at those reproduced on Pis. X\I\' to 
XXIX and also at the analyses of their 
coniiiositions. 

There is a mar\(*IIous simplicity of mass 
and sky line in The Mill by Kembraiidt 
(ib()7 iGCh)). J 3 o 3'uu notice how the lines 
tie up at the ed^e of the cliff where the 
river runs round the corner out of sight? 
It makes one curious to know what is just 
round the corner. 

In each picture the eye is carefully 
prevented from leaving the picture. In the 
next picture to be examined, The Avenue, 
by Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709), the eye 


is led, almost forcibly into the centr«^ of 
interest. Observe the sense of perspective 
in the drawing of the road and the trees. 

Kirksfall Ahhey, a water colour by Thomas 
Girtin (1773 -1^^03), may at first sight appear 
more com])licated in detail, but actually it 
resolves itself into a very simple composition 
plan. The lines are simple and lluid and add 
calm and dignity to the landscape as well 
as balancing the intricate central group. 

The picture by John Sell ('otman (1782- 
1842), entitled Wherries on the Wire, is an 
example of simjdicity of mass shape and 
beautiful proportion. The masses are well 
placed. The lines arc very interesting. For 
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After the painting by Hobbema in the .\at>o*uil Gallery] [Plwto^: IF. F. ^fa^tsell 

Plate XXV A 
The Avente 


example, notice how the eye is allowed to and appreciate the simple majesty of the 
follow the line running from the tip of the composition. The quality of light and dark 
nearest sail, back down to the group of even without colour is very beautiful and 
figures. Here it is stopped and sent back the proportion is particularly grand. Do 
to the centre of interest. you notice how the straight lines enhance 

Next look at the seascape by the Dutch the sense of evening calm and how the solid 
painter, H. W. Me.sdag (1831 1915). Notice upright mass in the centre gives support 
how' the whole composition forms a triangle, to the bridge? 

— a simple plan. Note the repetition of the When you have finished your sketches, 
boat shape, from the nearest boat out to what will you do with them? Look at them 
that furthest away on the horizon, and the next day and think how hopeless they 
observe the sense of perspective and distance are, or forget them altogether? Now, if you 
this gives to the sea. Also, notice the move- will take this piece of advice and mount 
ment expressed in the waves. your sketches, you will be astonished to 

Lastly, look at the picture of the bridge discover how much better they are than you 
across the Thames, as seen at evening, Old thought. This will be very encouraging. 
Battersea Bridge, by the American artist. Take two L-shaped pieces of card about 
James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903). Notice 12 in. by 15 in. with the bars about 3 in. 
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I’LATE XXV H 

('oMTosi ri(iN Diagkam of “The Avenue" hv HontiEMA 


wide, hi. I siiiK tlie.su as niask.s, fit 

them round your sketclu's. vSliift them tibout 
until the be.st pirture is made from your 
sketch, bearing in mind ^nod compositions. 
Try less sky, or less foreground. Sometimes 
a sk(*tch will be improved if it is reduced in 
size, or even cut in half. One sketch will 
sometimes maki* two good pictures, that is, 
in the case of landscapes and seascapes. 



Fig. Gi. L-Shapkd Masks of Caro Used in 
I^E ciDiNG Size and Shape of Mounts 


Gen. ally it is best not to retouch sketches 
away irom the model, but sometimes a little 
judicious touching up, or washing out will 
improve the picture. 

When you have decided on the actual 
size of the picture you will need some card, 
or stiff ])a])er, on which to mount the sketch. 

Choice of colour of the mount is the first 
consideration. The mount must not fight 
the colour of the sketch, but must, so to 
speak, flatter it. Pencil, pen or monochrome 
sketches may be mounted on tinted or white 
card, or paper. Dark, rich, full-coloured 
sketches may have white mounts. The con- 
trast along the edge of the picture must not 
be so great as to detract the eye from the 
sketch. White is usually safe for a mount. 

When arranging the picture on the mount, 
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great judgment must bo oxereised to 
decide on the best proportion for size 
of mount to size of i)irtuio. Theie 
should be more space at the bottom 
than at the top of the mount, Fig. hz 
A B. 

A simple mount can be made from 
a single sliect of the desiied raid, oi 
paper, rut to a suitable size. Trim the 
sketch to the decided size and paste 
it ahmg the upper edge to the mount. 

Another type of mount can be made 
from a sheet of stiff paper, folded so 
that it forms a hinge at the top. In 
one half, cut a rectangular aperture 
to the size of the picture. The sketch 
is stuck, uncut, by the upper edge 
inside the mount. This type of 
mount is useful for trying sketches. 
Fig. f)> C. 

Your best sketches may be framed in 
jdain wood frames. Other simple frames 
can be made from card and glass, both 


Fig. 62. Mounts 

A and B. Fbing the diagonal lines when deciding the propor- 
tions of the margins. , 

C. Hinged type of mount showing sketch stuck Inside. 
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Plate XXVI 15 

C'OMI’OSITION I)lA(iKAM OF “KiRKSTALL ABBEY " BY T. GlKTIN 


cut to the size of tlic mount. Place the ^lass 
in front of the picture and the card at the 
back of it, then bind together round the 
edges by gummed linen, or passepartout 
tape. When lianging })icturcs for e.xliibition, 
they should be comfortably placed so that 
the horizons of the sketches are as near as 
possible on a level with the eyes. There is 
nothing more foolish, or unpleasant than 
pictures hung high up on a wall, in which 
case the beholder has to strain his neck and 
view the pictures from an awkward angle. 

Teaching hints. — Compositnm is a mis- 
leading word; it means more than “putting 
together to form a wK81e.“ That could 
imply carelessness. C(Bnpositi()n means 
harmonious pattern consisting of proj)ortion, 
balance, rhythm, and a quality that is often 
overlooked, fitness to purpose. 

Good composition cannot be obtained by 
imitating nature in an unconsidered way. 
Sketching, like all other art, necessitates 


forethought and design in planning out the 
])icture. 

A study of the com])osition in the pictures 
by Old Masters will be helpful, but these 
must not be copied. Originality must be 
cncoura"' 1, no matter how weak the result 
is. Originality can be made to blossom under 
careful guidance. 

Good practice in trying out various com- 
bineitions of mass, tone and line will be 
obtained in the making of composition- 
ixittcrns, as suggested in the chapter. Black 
and white should be used first, then half-tones 
and finally colour. 

Good compositions will have a simple 
plan of main tone masses. These will have 
good proportion in the weight of tone and 
in the size of mass. The whole ])attern will 
have balance of tone and contrast. The 
main masses will be bound together by long 
rhythmic lines along which the eye will be 
led to the climax, or centre of interest in 
the picture. 







A/t^r the painting by H. W. ^fesdag] 


Plate XXVIII A 
A Seascape 
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Vm. THE APPUCATION OF SKETCHING TO DESIGN 



Your sketches will offer much useful 
material that can be employed in designs 
for such things as greeting cards for Christmas 
and Easter, calendars, covers of books and 
school magazines. Trees, animals, figures, 
ships, sea waves and houses can be used in 
the designs. They can be used singly as 
decorative motifs, as pattern units, or in 
groups as deconitive pictures. 

Now, when you make a design for siK'h a 
tiling as a book cover or a greeting card, 
certain points have to be considered. 

First point ’. — Your design must be suited 
to the purpose for which it is being created. 
You must realise that the design is going to 
decorate a Hat surface — the card, paper, or 
cloth of the cover, or greeting card. The 
decoration or pattern must be in harmony 
w'ith the ilat surface of the card. Decoration, 
to harmonise with a surface, should echo the 
nature of that surface, such as curved lines 
on a rounded surface (Fig. 63 A) and straight 
lines on a flat surface, Eig. 63 B. Your 
design must have a maximum of straight, 
or straightish lines and flat treatment of 
colour. It is best not to worry too much 
about light and shade or perspective, 
because they immediately give the effect of 
depth: but if these are shown they must 
be used as part of the decoration and not 
naturalistically, or accidentally. It may 
perhaps be safe to say, omit these effects 
altogether. 


Second point Your design must be suited 
to the method by which it is to be produced. 
For example, if it is to be printed as a lino 
cut, you must take into consideration the 
fact that it will have to be cut, or gouged 
out of th(‘ lino; then in-bed; and j>rinted on 
paper, or cloth. Tlie design must, tluTcfort*, 
be one that i^ easy to cut and must not look 
like anything except a hno cut (Fig. (>4 A) ; 
not a ])cn sketch (Fig. (>4 T) or a brush 
drawing. Fig. f)4 B. 

Third point: — Your design must be 
beautiful. If it is jir.ictical it will have 
beauty, but you must decide that it shall 
be JxMutiful fioni the beginning of its 
creation. 

So now you can see that there .ire three 
very definite points to bear in mind when 
you make a design. Fdrst, piiii)ose of 
production how will it be used? Second, 
method of production — how^ will it be dime? 
Third, beauty of production how will it be 
.seen ? 

Let us consider the first point more fully. 
How will it be used? F'or a Christmas 
greeting caril, you must realise that its 
main purpo.se is to convey greetings— 
cheery greetings. For that, you want bright 
colours, simple, contrasting .shapes, circles 
and Qurves. Gaily coloured scenes, flowers, 
balloons, merry figures and simple jolly 
patterns, can all be used. There is no reason 
why the designs should consist only of snow 
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GREEK VASE (A) 


CELTIC DESIGN (B) 

I'lG Dkcoraiion in Harmony with 

Tin- SruFACK 

\. lines (III a kjuikImI ^urfaCv.*. 

H Str.ni^lil lint s on a Hat snif.icc. 

scenes, Cliiistinas trees or Father Christniasses 
and liolly, FI. XXX. 

For Easter i^ieetinp^ cards, simple shapes 
and attractive patterns of bri^dit harmonious 
colours can be used. Animals, birds, flowers 
and so on can be used as the viotifs. Perlia])s 
less bright, or contrasted colours will be 
needed, for it is now no longer winter; 
spring flowers have come to brighten up 
Eastertide. 

In each example, the size of the design 
will be regulated by the size of card and the 
amount of space to be filled. The size of 
the design in that case is usually to be 


determined with regard to the proportion 
of decoration to space left. The card will 
be held in the hand so that a margin should 
be left round the edge of the card. This 
margin will serve the double purpose of 
protecting the decoration from thumb marks 
and of making the decoration more elegant. 
The margin is not so important if an all-over 
pattern is used to decorate the entire surface 
of the card. 

Perhaps some lettering will be put on the 
same surface as the decoration. This must 
be well shaped and readable. It must 
harmonise with the decoration — in fact it 
had better be considered as part of the 
design. 

Calendars are needed to supply information 
of months, weeks and days. That is their 
prime purpose, hence the decoration must 
not obscure that purpose. Calendars also 
have to be looked at for a whole year! They 
must, therefore, be pleasant and friendly. 
Bright, cheerful colours and simple, pleasing 
decoration in the form of patterns, or a 
picture are the best. The whole calendar 
must be harmonious; the proportion of the 
calendar tablet -bearing the list of months 
and days -and the decoration must be 
('onsidcred with the amount of background 
or margin showing round them. 



A B C r- 


Fig. 64. Characteristic Textures 

A . Ltno cuts. 

B. Brushstrokes. 

C. Pen lines. 
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Plate XXX 

Six Christmas Card Designs 

A. Hand painted design. * B. Lino cut design. 

C. l.ino cut design. D. Stencilled design. 

K. Hand painted design making use ol brush strokes. F. Hand painted in body colours. 
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The calendar is either hung by means of 
a loop, or made for standing on a desk, in 
which case it will need to be made of stiff 
card with a supporting flap at the back. 

Decoration on calendars may bear no 
relation to the year, or months, but the 
seasons of the year do suggest themselves 
as subjects for decoration. One suggestion 
for a calendar is to have a separate sheet 
and design for each season — spring, summer, 
autumn and winter — or month as it comes, 
or is torn off. 

The purpose of the cover of a book, or 
magazine, is to indicate tlie nature of the 
contents. In that case, any decoration that 
is put on the cover ought to bear some 
relation to the contents of the book. The 
title must be taken into consideration and 
be given a place on the cover. The nature 
of the book's binding must be considered 
and the decoration must be harmonious 
with it, both with regard to position, size 
and colour. Some sort of margin may be 
left round the edge of the book so that 
the decoration is preserved from thumb 
marks. 

Notebooks should have decoration based 
on the contents, such as mountains, peoples 
of different races, maps, ships for geography ; 
animals, birds, plants, insects for natural 
liistory. 

School magazine covers may have decora- 
tion based on something of interest connected 
with the school, such as a playing held or 
even a view of the school buildings. Or the 
decoration could be based on some object, 
or place, suggested by the name of the school, 
such as trees for Woodland School, 

Now let us consider the second point in 
detail. How will it be done? First of all 
there is hand production, in which case 
your design may be rendered with either 
pen, or brush in one colour on a white, or 
coloured, ground. Black or coloured inks for 
pen work and body colour — poster colour — 
for brushwork should be used. 

Hand production does not impose many 
limitations on your method of treatment, 
unless they be in the form of the limitations 
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of pen line and brush stroke. Your treatment 
must be simple in any case. 

Now this is where your sketches come in. 
You can use them as material, source of 
information or inspiration, for your designs, 
(dioosc the sketch suited to your purpose, 
PI. XXXI A. You may even bear that 
purpose in view when you make your 
sketch. Next, the sketch must be redesigned, 
or parts of it used as decoration. 

Copy out the sketch, simplifying the 
shapes, lines and colours, PI. XXXI R. 
Your object is to create a decorative motif, 
or picture, based on natural form, but not 
naturalistic in treatment. 

Shapes may be exaggerated to assist 
design so long as they are not distorted, or 
made ugly. When you use objects, such as 
figures and trees, think of them as symbols, 
not as naturalistic representations. Per- 
spective, light and shade can safely be 
ignored. The scale and proportion of objects 
as seen in nature need not necessarily be 
adhered to. Thus, a tree, for e^\ample, may 
be simplified into a i)urely geometric shape 
with an edge pattern. It may be filled with 
an all-over pattern of leaves, or kept flat, 
without any reference to roundness of form 
or scale of leaves to tree. Textures of 
surfaces, such as bricks, tiles, waves, wood- 
grain and foliage may be employed as pattern 
in decoration. 

If y nir design is that of a decorative 
picture, the composition of the parts may 
be symmetrical, or otherwise. Your know- 
ledge of picture composition will help in 
the space filling. 

Single objects may be selected from any 
one sketch and have motifs, or pattern-units 
based on them. Units of a pattern must 
be rather simple in shape and colour. 

When it comes to the actual painting, or 
drawing, first plan out the shapes and lines 
of your design in pencil, PI. XXXII A. 
Your decoration may then be filled in with 
one, or more, colours, using line alone, or 
flat patches of colour, or a mixture of the 
two. If you use a brush, the brush strokes 
may be considered as part of the design. 
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1 Ur U-J NlIL l)tsl( N H)K C C \KO 

V Oiisir il tKiit 1 sk till ff t r titf' 

B ilk Mt I i C hri liiu t ircl bi id cn tL pt n il ill The 1 tti uni, 1 1 1 1 willi iru \ i] t ] ii 


tirbt Ihe clcsii^Hi must be simple and some 
what severe in sliipc, remember that ^ou 
will be (iittim^ the shapes out with >our 
penknife, or stcru il ( uttim^ knife so that 
there must be no dillicult twists or edi<(s 
of shapes to cut Strii^Hit lines and simple 
cur\cs arc easiest to cut and it is best to 
keep to these in stencil designs I cttcring is 
rather difhcult to cut 

^’oiir design may consist of edges onl}, 
single bold sh ipes, or a pattern of shapes 
In the latter design, the shapes should be 
separated by «i band of equal width, say 
J in to } in The pattern must be tied 
togcthei with narrow tic bands to prevent 
isolated shapes dropping out These ties need 
not be unsightly when stencilled, they 
should be used as part of the geneial design 
You mcLy use one or more (oloiiis in your 
stencil and these may be dabbed on by 
means of brush, sponge, or cloth, or the 


colours ma\ be spiavcd on bv iikmus of a 
mouth spriv smli is is ustd to ipply 
bivatue to diawings oi bv nu aiis of an 
an brush 1 lu pqxi and stcudl pi ite must 
be lirmlv setured dining stciuilling and m 
the ( a'^e of tlu woi k bt mg '^pr i\ ed tlit boiid 
to v\hich it is att idled must be sloping 

Idat ])atchLs of coloui (.in b(‘ used if a 
gradated eftec t is piodiuid it must be 
Used .IS part of the design md md as an 
attempt to rcfirodiue .niidintal lighting 
effects Remember th it the object ot youi 
stencils is to enrich a Hat sinf.ice and not to 
imitate nature, or (.ruitc an illusion of 
raised form Hunk in terms of simple 
shapes, straight, or cuived lines and flattish 
patches of colour 

Now, let us ccmsidcr the thud and last 
point of design How will it be scen^ Your 
designs must be seen to be beautiful You 
must decide on that from the beginning 



SKETCHING OUT OF DOORS 


Try as hard as you know how to produce 
your designs as well and in as good taste 
as possible. There is no reason why all your 
designs should not be beautiful, if you 
exercise a certain amount of forethought 
and good judgment. 

When you made your sketches out of doors 
in the country or by the sea, you tried to 
record your impressions of the beauty of 
nature. If your sketches were successful, 
they should have been pleasing to the eye 
because of two things: firstly, they depicted 
natural beauty with feeling, and secondly 
tliey were well done. 

Now, natural beauty is, for the most part, 
accidental — a question of lighting and 
position. For example, sunshine can make 
ugly things look beautiful in certain positions 
and at certain distances; unpleasant colour 
can appear beautiful wlien softened by 
atmosphere, or in certain lights. 

The beauty of your designs is (piitc 
aiiothei matter When you create a design, 
you are m. iking something new for some 
definite purpose. It may be for either a 
greeting card, a calendar, or a book or 
magazine cover. If your designs fiillil their 
purpose and are well done j:)ainted, printed 
or steiK'illed— they will have aitistic beauty 
of their own. Therefore, there is no reason 
why you should imitate naluial beauty in 
your designs. 

When vou use your outdoor sketches as 
mateiial for decoration, do not imitate the 
accidental beauties of light and shade, l)ut 
take the shixpv of such things as trees, clouds, 
animals, or waves and use them symbolically, 
allowing the character of the method of 
reproduction lino cut, stencil, etc. — to 
inllueiice the treatment in an honest, 
reasonable way. 

Here is how a decorative picture was 
designed and painted on a Christmas card. A 
sketch made last summer was used to 
furnish material for the design. In the 
sketch was a chestnut tree in bloom. This 
was used. 

First of all, a faint pencil draft of the 
design was made. The shape of the tree was 
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simplified to fill the oblong picture space 
plea.santly. In the sketch the tree was a 
.somewhat irregular square shape with broken 
edges. In the design, the tree was given a 
more regular, simple shape and this was 
placed so that it filled the picture pleasantly 
and so that there was a good proportion of 
tree ma.ss to background space. The trunk 
was used almost as it was in the original 
sketch, except that the lines were simplified. 
The tree was planted on a curved mound of 
just the right ])ro])ortion to the rest of the 
l)arts of th(‘ picture. 

The tree w^as filled with a regular pattern 
of leaves -care being taken to symbolise the 
shape of the chestnut leaves and ilowers -you 
know those lovely piles of pink or white 
chestnut flowers. The edge of the tree was 
broken by a regular leaf jiattern, with one 
large and tw^o small leaves us(‘d alternatelv. 

The picture was painti'd in poster colours. 
The sky was made a pale, WMrm grey. The 
leaves w'ere painted sea blue, or turquoise 
green and the flow’ers w'erc made pale pink. 
Each shape W’as carefullj^ separated by a 
band of pale grey the .same as the sky. 
The tree was edged with emerald green, 
care being taken to pre.serve the leaf pattern. 

The trunk was painted pale brow’ii. The 
grass mound at tlu^ bottom w’as made the 
same gieen as the edge of the tree. To finish 
the picture off, a border of pink and grey 
- tlu .aue as those used in the picture— - 
lines were painted round the edge. 

When you use bright, rather contrasting 
colours, a neuitral colour, such as grey, gold, 
or black will render the scheme more 
])leasing. 

A lino cut design was created as follows. 
A sketch of a windmill on a hill w\is used 
as a source of insi)iration. 'I'he shape of the 
picture w’as drawai on pai)er. This W'as 
painted in as a solid patch (;f black — Indian 
ink can be used for this. The design w’as 
planned out with ii pencil line. The shapes 
WTre used, simplified. The mill W'as draw^n 
dccoratively— sails, building and doors and 
windows were kept in their same places as 
those in the original sketch, but more 
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Tk.. Goosp: from an Kgvpitan 
J’aintinc; 


eyes, leaves of trees, water waves, wood, or 
any other familiar material, or object as 
seen in the exami)les. Any other examples 
of good decorative art, ancient or modern 
can be shown (Fig. 70) but avoid displaying 
anything that is bizarre, jazzy, or ultra- 
modern to the point where familiar objects 
arc treated in such a way that they are 
unrecognisable. Tlierc must be no misunder- 
standing of the v^ahies of either art, realistic 
or decorative. 

Teach the children to appreciate the value 



Fig. 70. Cockerel from a Woodcut, 
German, 1479 


of simplicity, of restriction of unnecessary 
ornament even to the point of severity. 
There are many instances of things best 
left plain. Decoration for decoration’s sake 
is terrible and taste-destroying. There are 
the hideous glazed greeting cards with their 
galaxy of naturalistic flowers and “pretty” 
thatched cottages surrounded by scrolls and 
wreaths all made to imitate nature even to 
the realistically torn edges of the parch- 
ment scrolls. 

It is safe to suppose that a moderation of 
shape and line may be balanced by bright, 
contrasting colours. The ])roportion of 
colours one to another should be carefully 
considered. This is more important than 
kind of colour. It is easy to introduce a 
somewhat sloi)py use of colour in which 
batlly placed anil badly proj)ortioned colours 
are made to look pleasing to tlie eye by 
the use oi neutrals, such as grey, or black. 

d'o demonstrate the good use of colour 
it will be wise to refer to nature. Here such 
strongly contrasted colours as scarlet, green, 
orange, yellow' and purple are seen in 
harmony w'ith each other, in a bed of flowers, 
for example. This harmony is not due to 
the presence of neutral colours shade is 
not neutral, it is full of colour, reflected or 
otherwi.se — but to the proi)ortion of one 
colour to another. Took where you will in 
nature, this is alw.iys so, in animals, birds, 
insects, plants and elscwluTe. 

It will be useful to demonstrate this by 
displaying a ])lant, or flower with leaves 
having well-defined colours. At the same 
time display a chart of the same colours, 
carefully coj)icd, in equal areas on a white 
ground. The model should be shown against 
a white ground as wt* 11 . The importance of 
proportion will be clearly shown in this 
way. 

Finally, here arc listed the important 
points of good design: — • 

1. Fitness to purpose. 

2. Honesty of design. 

3. Simplicity of shape, line and colour. 

4. Proportion of shape, line and colour. 

5. Rhythm of shape, line and colour. 



THE MAKING OF PRESENTS 
TN NEEDT EWORK 
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4. Join the ends of each stitch of One 
row to the ends of each stitch in the second 
row with vertical tacking stitclies in another 
colour of silk or wool to form the design 
shown in Fig. 2. 

5. Work over the construction lines with 
running stitches, filling in the spaces with 
crossed slanting tacking stitches, Fig. 2. 



FIG 2 


6. Fix and work the .second material 
and flannel squares in the .same way. 

7. Make a tape loop as follows: - 

Cut a piece of i in. wide tape 5 in. long. 
Turn a narrow fold on each end of the tape 
and fold the tape over as in Fig. 3. Place 
the wrong side of the tape to the corner of 
one square on the flannel side. The ends of 
the tape must be placed J in. in from the 
corner along the diagonal, Fig. 4. Hem 
along the three sides with sewing cotton, 
and where the tw’o sides of the tape meet, 



join them with sewing stitches, Fig. 4. 
Fold the tape back and sew it along each 
side of the corner of the square, Fig. 5. 

8. Place the two squares together, flannel 
to flannel, and tack round the outside 
edges. 

<9. Join together the edges of the two 
squares with blanket stitching in embroidery 
silk or wool, making the stitches alternately 
long and short. Fig. 6. 



EGG COSIES 

Teacher^s requirements. A i)ie(:e of 
hessian; a set of Egg Cosies showing the 
different methods of joining the sections, 
and embroidered witli different designs; 
drafted pattern of the Egg Cosy; enlarged 
pattern; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; coloured pencils; blackboard or 
chart showing sketches of the grouped 
blanket stitches and threaded back stitch; 
blackboard; drafting paper; ruler. 

Children’s requirements. — Pieces of 
coloured felt cloth; coloured embroidery 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pencil; 
drafting paper; ruler. 
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Egg Cosies 


The pattern. — 

I. Draw an oblong ABCD, 2| in. by 3 in. 
AEr- EB; AG GD; BE- FC. 

z. Join EF and EG willi curved lines, 
Fig. I. Cut out on the pattern lines. 

Cutting out. -Place the pattern on the 
felt and cut out on the pattern lines. Cut 
three pieces of felt for each Cosy. 

Making up.— 

1. In the centre of each piece of felt 
draw a design such as is suggested in 
Fig. 2. 

2. Outline the design with the coloured 
wools in threaded back stitch, which 
is most effective as a decorative line, 
Fig. 2. 

To work the threaded back stitch , — Work 
a row of stitching along the traced lines. 
Using another colour of wool, pass the 
needle up under one stitch and down under 
the next stitch, continuing thus until all 



FIG. 1 
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the stitclios have been threaded, Fii;. 
Thread another colour of wool under the 
stitches in the reverse direction if desired, 

4 - 

j. Place the three i)ieces of felt in position 
to form the ('osy aiul blanket-stitch the 
edges together with the wools, working the 
stitches in groii])s of three, each stitch of 
which passes through tin* material at tlie 
same point, Figs. 5 and 6. Anothei method 



of forming the Cosy is first to blanket-stitch 
the edges as in Fig. 7, afterwards over- 
sewing the edges together through the 
blanket stitches, only with another colour 
of w'ool, Fig. 8. 

4. Make a tuft of the coloured wools as 
follows - 

C ut several lengths of wool, each about 
2 in. long. Lay them all together and tie 
them firmly in the centre with a fairly long 
piece of w'ool, the ends of which are left 
hanging, Fig. 9. Fold all the strands of 
wool togetlier and tic them firmly again 
about I in. up from the base, threading 
the ends of the tie in towards the centre 
to form part of the tuft, Fig. 10. 

5. Attacli the tuft to the ('osy as follows:— 

Thread the loose ends through a needle 

and pass through the apex of the (osy, 
afterwards passing them two or three times 
through the base of the tuft, and the apex 
of the Cosy, and end by tying them in a 
firm knot inside the ('osy. Fig. 11. 

HOT WATER BOTTLE COVER 

Teacher’s requirements. — A piece of 
hessian; Hot Water Bottle ( over; hot water 
bottle; pattern; coloured wools; coloured 
material; needle; scissors; thimble; coloured 
pencils; blackboard or ch.iit showing illustia- 
tions of various motifs for applique w'oik; 
a blackboard; drafting j)aper; ruler. 



FIG 4 
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FIG. 5 
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Hot Water Bottle Covers 


Children's requirements. — A hot water 
bottle : ruler ; drafting paper ; pencil ; scissors ; 
two pieces of felt cloth large enough to take 
the pattern; small pieces of felt cloth in' 
other colours for a motif] embroidery wools 
or silks; needles; thimble. 

The pattern.— 

1. Measure the width and length of the 
bottle (not including the funnel-shaped neck), 
and draw an oblong ABCD. AB ~ the 
width plus 2 in.; BC the length plus 2 in., 
thus allowing plenty of space for the bottle 
to be inserted when filled. 

2. Mark the position of the neck EF, 
along the line AB. 

3. On each side of the centre of AE and 
FB measure | in. and on the.se bases complete 
the squares as in Fig. i. Cut out on the 
pattern lines. 


Cutting out. - 

1. Lay the pattern on the felt cloth and 
cut out one piece close to the ])attern lines. 

2. Turn down the small sipiare flaps fiat 
to the pattern, lay the pattern on the felt 
cloth, and cut out a second oblong piece 
clo.se to the pattern lines. 

Making up.- - 

I. On one oblong ]nece of felt cloth, work 
an embroidered design or a motif in applique. 
The latter may take the form of a floral 
design or, if the bottle is for use in the 
nursery, an animal or bird would be more 
suitable. Make the pattern of the motif 
first in paper. The "free cutting" method 
is ideal for providing the pupils with a means 
of producing an endless variety of patterns 
suitable for appliqu^ work, such as flowers; 
leaves; figures; animals; trees; fruit, etc. 
For the flower, cut out a square with side 
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5. Divide the pocket into three portions — • 
ij-in., 4i in., and 2 in., — joining the two 
sides of the pocket together with small 
running stitches along each division. These 
sections will hold a small comb, a small 
towel, and a small piece of soap respectively. 
Slip the lining in the case. This detachable 
lining is useful for removing to dry after 
use. 

6. Turn a hem along the four sides on 
the right side of the material and hold it 


width ways to form a pocket 5 in. deep and 
join the sides with decorative blanket stitch, 
Fig. 3, continuing with the same stitch along 
the top of the pocket and round the edges 
of the lid. Fig. 4. 

8. In each corner of the lid work a group 
of llowcrs connected with a double row of 
cable stitch. Fig. 5. 

9. Outline the flowers in chain stitch; 
lill the centres with running stitches sur- 
rounded by a ring of double couching, Fig. 5. 



fig. 2 



in position with cable stitch, worked as 
follows: — 

Bring the needle up through the material, 
throw the wool round to the left and hold 
it down with the thumb. Pass the needle 
under the held thread from left to right to 
form a small loop. Insert the needle in this 
loop and bring it out in. below and outside 
the loop. Tighten this loop, then pass the 
thread under the point of the needle to the 
left again. Hold with the thumb the stitch 
being made and draw through. Fig. 2. 

7. Fold over one-third of the material 


10. Make a loop in the centre or at each 
corner of the lid and stitch buttons opposite 
to the loops on the upper side of the pocket. 


BOOK CARRIER 

Teacher’s requirements. — A piece of 
hessian or crash; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors ; thimble ; blackboard or chart show- 
ing illustrations of suitable decorative 
stitchery, etc.; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
completed Book Carrier. 
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PEG BAG 

Teacher’s requirements.- Two pieces of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; pins; 
thimble; scissors; drafting paper; pencil; 
ruler; blackboard with illustrations of decora- 
tive stitchery; completed Peg Bag. 

Children’s requirements.— Two pieces of 
hessian or coarse crash ; coloured embroidery 
cottons or wools; needle; thimble; scissors; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; coat hanger; 
pins. 

The pattern. -Draw and cut out in paper 
an oblong iS in. by 15 in. ^Measure from the 
top edge down each side 3^ in. Join these 
two points with a curved line passing through 
the centre of the top edge. 

Cutting out. -Place the bottom straight 
edge of the pattern to the fold of the material 
and cut out the bag allowing A in. turnings 
on the side and toj) edges. 

Making up. 

^hu'ii out the nuiteiial 1 urn .1 hem on 
and top edges and hold them 
witli faiu'V ladder stitch or 
ain stitch. The double chain 
another \ariati(m of the simple 
., and is worked in the following 
manner: - 

Begin by making .111 o]u*n chain loop and 
into this another open ehiiiii looj) placed 
to the left of the first, Pig. lA. Inseit the 
needle into the first ch.iiii loop and bring 
it out a little below, Pig. in. Repeat this 


process, working alternately to the left and 
right sides, forming the border pattern as 
shown in Fig. ir. 

2. Prom the centre of one curved edge- on 
the right side measure 4 or 5 in. down and 
on each side of this ]:)oint measure 4 in. 
Join these last two j)oints with a horizontal 
line. 

3. Cut along this line and work the 
edges in close blanket stitches or button- 
hole stitches, thus forming a large button- 
hole. 

4. Under this buttonhole trace the words 
“Peg Bag” as in Pig. 2. Outline the letters 
111 stitching or chain stitch and fill in witli 
herring-boning. 

5. Double the material along the fold, 
and join the sides and to}) edges together 



FIG. 1 A 


FIG. 1 B 


PIG. 1 C 
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Cutting out. — 

1. Lay the pattern for the case on the felt 
clotli and cut out, allowing i in. turnings 
all round. 

2. Lay the two remaining patterns on 
the small pieces of flannel and cut out with- 
out allowing turnings. 

Making up. — 

1. Turn a hem on all the sides of the oblong 
on the right side of the material (one fold 
only), and tack in position. 

2. Along the hems work interlaced tied 
stitch. This is a simple but most effective 
border stitch. As it needs regularity of 
working, it is as well to mark guiding lines 
lightly on the material in tailor’s chalk. 
Draw the construction lines as shown in 
Fig. I. Working from left to right make a 
loop stitch as in Fig. i, afterwards making a 
short vertical stitch to tie the loop. When 


completing the “tie” stitch, the needle is 
brought out at the same point as the one 
where it was inserted when making the loop, 
ready for working the next stitch. When 
the hems have been worked with tied stitch, 
using another colour of wool, twist the 
needle round each stitch twice passing the 
wool through the short tied stitch. Fig. 2. 
Remove the tacking stitches. 

3. To form the pocket, which is useful for 
holding a thimble, a small pair of scissors, 
a reel of cotton, and a ball of darning wool, 
divide the oblong into four etpial parts and 
mark with pins. 

4. Turn one short side over on the 
wrong side to lie just below the second 
pin marking. 

5. Tack together the side edges, after- 
wards working a crossed loop stitch in wool 
or silk, Fig. 3, along the edges and the top 
edge of the pocket. 



FIG. 3 





FIG. 3 



FIG 4 
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side which forms the bottom 
of the Satdict, and form a 
double loop each m long 
at each coiner, and a single 
loop in the centre of the top 
short side 

10 Fisttn the Satclut by 
means of a bow tied witli the 
ends through the centre loop, 
5 


A CIRCULAR SATCHET 

The pattern. Di iw md cut 

out m piper \ ciicli with i 
dnmttd Sm lon/:^ 

Cutting out. 

I (lit out two C lulls of 
matciiil uul lining illowing \ in 



turnings on the niitiiiil ind } in tunnngs 


on the lining 

2 ( lit out two (lulls 111 wiilcling ( \ ictly sewing cotton lay tlie wadding to 
like the iiiltiin wrong side of the miteiial, fold 

o\ii the turnings drawing up the nin- 


Making up. 

I (^n till light si(li of OIK initciiil piece 
mirk lightlv 1 coiumtiic <iulc 1 Mn iw i\ 


ning threid to mikc them he flat, and 
citchstitdi the material to the wadding, 
1 ig 2 


from the ciu umfiicnic 

2 At i\cn intir\ ds on tin, inside of this 
cirilc mirk h^htl\ in t iilor s ch dk eight 
links with 1 hilfpinn\ li iving Ihi in 
iiirnfirtiKi of euh sm ill iiidi touching 
tlie cniinnfti i IK ( of the 1 ir^e ende 
iMg I 

3 Fill in cadi altirn iti eiiclc with bhnkit 
stitches laihating fiom a small circle m the 
centic Pretty e fleets may be obtained b\ 
using various eolouis of cmbiouk i\, thri ids 
Pig 1 

4 Pill in the remaining ciiilcs with dais\ 
stitches and work a Prenih knot in the 
centre. Pig i 

5 Join the flowers with a line of catch 
stitches interspaced with tacking stitches, 
Fig I 

6 Place a line of small running stitches 



J in away from the circumference in ordinary 


FIG 1 
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Cutting out.'— 

1. Place the pattern on the material 
putting BC to the fold and cut out, allowing 
i in. turnings all round. 

2. Cut out a second piece similar to the 
first. 

Making up.-- 

I. On the right side of each piece of 
material turn a hem on all the edges. 


2. Along the hems work a row of 
catch stitches, and in each small space 
work an arrow head of three tacking 
stitches, Fig. 2. 


FIG. 7 

3. Tn tlie centre of each ))iecc of 
material work a design as suggested in 
Fig. 3, using the same stitches as for tlie 
border. 

4, Place together the wrong sides ol both 
portions of the cover and join clie sides and 
curved edges with alternating long aiKi short 
blanket stitches, Fig. 3. 

If preferred the hems may be turned on 
the wrong side and lield in position witli a 
decorative border worked on the right side, 
and the centre may be decorated with a 
floral design. 


\lr \l/ \l/ \l/ \1/ \ 





FIG. 3 
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Tea-Cosy Cover 


PARROT-SHAPED TEAPOT HOLDER 

Teacher’s requirements. -A huge |>iecc of 
licssinn; similar picco of coloured materidl 
to represent the llannel lining; enlarged 
pattern; pattern drafted to the required 
size; complet(‘d Teapot Holder; ])iecc of 
cardboard; ])ad of cotton wool; coloured 
wools; needle; pins; thimble; ruler; scissors; 
coloured chalks; chart showing sketches of 
the various stages in the making of the 
Teapot Holder; blackboard showing the 
draft of the pattern ; a sheet of drafting paper; 
blackboard; coloured pencils. 

Children’s requirements. — A sheet of draft- 
irg paper; piece of artificial silk; similar 
piece of flannel; embroidery cottons or silks; 
needle; pencil; ruler; pins; scissors; thimble; 
piece of cardboard; pad of cotton wool; 
sewing cotton; piece of chalk. 


The pattern. — 

1. Draw an oblong AHt'D, AH - = 3 in. ; 
BC - 8Jin. Draw the pattern as in Fig. i. 
K ~ I in. out and i in. down from A ; 
F — } AD G — I in. out and i in. up from 
D; H — I m. out from IT Cut out. 

2. Draw an oblong PQRS. Py - iin., 
yR I in. Draw the pattern for the 
beak as in Idg. 2. T — .V PQ; V - ^ OR; 
W PS; SX - J in. Cut out. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Fold the material widthwavs in half 
and place the pattern on the material with 
BC to the fold. Cut out all round the pattern 
allowing I in. turnings. 

2. Cut out a similar piece from the flannel 
without allowing turnings. 

3. Lay the pattern for the beak on the 
cardboard, mark round with a pencil, and 
cut out. 
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Making up.— 

1. On each pointed end on the right side 
of the material draw a design such as is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

2. Work the design in coloured wools. 

3. Lay the light sides of the material and 
the lining together, and join the edges of 
the two long sides and one end together with 
machining. 

4. Turn inside out, turn inside and tack 


the edges of the remaining end and slip- 
stitch them together. Fig. 3. 


CUTLERY HOLDERS 

Teacher’s requirements.— A piece of 
hessian; piece of flannel or other suitable 
woollen material; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; pins; suitable designs 



FIG 3 
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FIG I 


illustrated on a chart or blackboard; pattern ; 
drafting ])aper; pencil; ruler; completed 
Cutlery Holders. 

Children’s requirements.- -A pie ce of linen 
or crash; j)iece of llannel; coloured em- 
broidery silks or wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; |)ins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. -The size depends upon the 
kind of cutlery and the number of knives, 
forks, or spoons tlu’ rase may lia\e to hold. 

1. lu)r a case to hold six dessert sjKHnis, 
draw and rut out an oldong A BCD, 
AB 10 in. ; J^C - 18 in ; AK -- 2 in.; AF 
- d ill- 

2. Cut awa\ the oblong 


Making up. — 

1. Machine together the two edges along 
each short side on the wrong side of the 
flannel. Turn the flannel inside out and tack 
along the two joined edges and the fold. 

2. Divide the long eilge of the flannel into 
six e(]ual jiortions suitable for hcilding the 
pieces of cutlery- -in this case 2. 1 in., and 
tack each portion from one long edge to the 
other through both thicknesses of flannel. 

3. Work decorative stitchery along each 
division; c.g., m Fig. 2 the compartments 
are separated with stitched chain stitch. 

4. Along the open edges of the flannel 
work blanket stitch in wool to keep them 
from fraying, Fig 2. 


AEGF, Fig. I. 

3. Draw and cut imt a second 
oblong 8 in. by 15 in. 

Cutting out. - 

r. Lay the first pattern on 
the linen and cut out, allowing 
J in. turnings on all edges. 

2. Lay the second pattern with 
the 15 in. side to the fold of the 
flannel and cut out on the pattern 
lines along the long edge and 
allow 1 in. turnings on the two 



short edges. 


FIG. 2 
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Making up.— 

I. Draw a design in each felt circle as 
suggested in Fig. i and work it with the 
coloured wools, or applique the same design, 
using different colours of felt cloth. 



2. Draw a design for the lid of the case to 
correspond with that in the circle; work it 
or applique it along one narrow side of the 
felt oblong as shown in Fig. 2. 

3. Place a gathering thread along the 
edge of each felt circle in ordinary sewing 
cotton of a similar colour to the felt; lay 
the cardboard circle to the wrong side of the 
felt, place the lining circle on the top of the 
cardboard, and draw up the gathering thread 
so that the felt edge lies flat on the lining. 
Loop-stitch the felt to the lining, working 
a fancy loop stitch in two colours of wool. 

4. Place the oblong lining to the wrong 
side of the felt oblong, turn over the edges 


of the felt on to the lining, making mitred 
corners, and loop-stitch the two together 
in the same manner as the circles without 
allowing the stitches to show through on the 
right side. Fig. 3. Secure the mitred corners 
with very small sewing stitches. 

5. Place each long edge round a circle 
aiiA sew the two edges together with wool, 
leaving about 2 } in. open to allow the shoe- 
cleaning materials to be inserted, Fig. 3. 

If desired, another line of sewing stitches 
may be worked in the reverse direction. 

6. Cover a button mould with felt cloth 
in the following manner; — 

(hit out a felt circle with diameter J in. 
wider than that of the button and place a 
gathering thread in ordinary cotton all round 
the edge, Fig. 4.\. Cover the mould with the 
felt and draw up the thread tightly, ending 
off with two back stitclies. Work a few 
lacing stitches across the mould from one 
felt edge to the other to hold the felt in 
position, Fig. 4H. Cut out a circle of felt 
slightly less than th(‘ mould, place it over 
the lacing stitches and hem it down to the 
felt turnings with ordinary cotton, Fig. qc*. 

7. Make two loops of wool, one at each 
end of the lid about il in. away from the 
side edge. 

S. Stitch the buttons on the case to 
correspond with the loojis, Fig. 5. 

The case is suitable for holding two tins 
of boot polish (brown and black), a l)iU''h, 
and a polishing duster. Fig. 3. 



FIG 2 
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7. To hide the raw edges, line the two 
sliields with another plain material shield, 
first folding in the turnings and then attach- 
ing by means of small closely worked loop 
stitches. 

8. Cover the third shield with the second 
decorated piece and line it with the remaining 
plain shield. 

9. Place the third shield over the plain 
shield on the Bag, lop to top, and attach the 
two together with small closely worked loop 
stitches so tliat a flap is formed. 

10. Cut the pieces of flannel the same shape 
as the shield, gimp the curved edges, and 
couch them or hening-bone them down along 
the straight side under the flap, Fig 3. 
1'hesc form a needle and pin holder. 

11. Attach ^ix bone rings at even intervals 
along each hemmed edge of the bag by 
buttonholing them to the folded edge, 
Fig. 4. 

12. Make one long cord from twisted w'ooK 
and insert it through all the rings to form a 
handle wdiich draws up the Bag, Fig 5. 


STYLE 2 

Teacher’s requirements.- A jiiece of 
hessian; piece of material for lining, pair 


of wooden or cardboard handles; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; em- 
broidered design on the blackboard or on a 
chart ; completed Work Bag ; drafting paper ; 
ruler; pencil. 

Children’s requirements. — A piece of coarse 
linen; piece of material for lining; pair of 
wooden handles; embroidery wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; pins; drafting paper, 
pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. -Draw and cut out an 
oblong 18 in. by 13 in. Draw and cut out 
.mother oblong 7 in. by 5 111. 

Cutting out.~ 

1. Place the long side of the oblong to the 
fold of the material and cut out, allowing 
i m. turnings all round. 

2. ('lit out a similar piece in lining, and 
cut out the smaller oblong in lining, allowing 
I in. turnings. 

Making up.— 

I. Machine a licm abuig one long ('(Ige of 
the small oblong lack down tlii‘ n'ln. lining 
till rungs and place the oblong with the length 
across the wadth of the lining and about 5 in. 
.iway from one short side of tlie lining, having 
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the hemmed edge at the top. Machine the is a simple design and its beauty lies in the 
two short sides and the bottom to the choice of colours of wool. If harmonising 
lining. Form one or two pockets by further tones of one colour aie used in each Vandyked 
machining. portion the result is most effective. 

2. Work a design on the linen such as is 3. Place the linen and lining together 
suggested in Fig. 6. Trace a vandyked with the right sides facing. Machine along 
pattern two or three times along the liiibn the two long edges and one shoit side, turn 
oblong on each side of the “fold*'; i.e., on inside out, tack down the turnings of the 
the back and front of the Bag. Fill in the remaining edges and slip-stitch them 
spaces with rows of straight stitches. This together. 



FIG. 5 
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4. Fold the Bag in two across the fold 
and join the sides together with loop stitches 
for a distance of 8 in. from the fold, Fig. 6. 

The loop stitches may be continued along 
the remaining side edges if desired, working 
each separately. 


5. Pass each end of the Bag through the 
-slot in each handle and fold over the material 
to the wrong side to form a hem. Tack this 
down, and hold it in position with any 
border stitch worked on the right side of 
the Bag. Fig. 7. 
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DARNING CASE 

Teacher’s requirements.— A piece of crash 
or hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
pins; thimble; piece of flannel or other 
material to represent it ; drafting paper ; ruler ; 
pencil; designs and stitchery illustrated on a 
chart or blackboard ; completed Darning Ci&e. 

Children’s requirements.— A jnece of felt 
cloth; piece of flannel; embroidery wools or 
silks; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; draft- 
ing paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. —Draw and cut out an oblong 
8 111. by 7 in. and another oblong 7 in. by 2 J in. 

Cutting out. - 

1. Place the large oblong pattern on the felt 
and cut out, allowing ^ in. turnings all round. 

2. Place the second oblong on the flannel 
and cut out on the pattern lines. 

Making up.— 

I. Fold over the 1 in. turnings on all 


2. Work two rows of zigzag cable chain 
stitching along these turnings as shown in 
Fig. I. This stitch differs from the cable 
chain stitch in that the needle does not pick 
up the material in a continuous straight 
line, but each stitch is worked at an angle 
to the preceding one. 

3. In the centre of each alternate group 
of four stitches work a french knot. 

4. Turn up one of the short sides iJ in. 
and blanket-stitch the edges together with 
very small stitches, thus foiming a pocket 
in which may be inserted rt'els of silk for 
darning different colours of stockings. 

5. In the centre of the felt forming the 
lid poition of the (‘ase, work out a design 
based on the zigzag chain stitch, the centie 
portion being filled in with lines of stitching 
.IS in Fig. 2. 

6. Gimp one long edge of the piece of 
flannel, lay it inside the lid, and blanket 
stitch the three remaining edges to the 
turnings of the hems of the three sides of 
the lid, thus forming a needle and pin 
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7. Cut a narrow strip of felt and stitch it 
down the centre of the flannel piece only, 
to form two loops suitable for holding 
a thimble and a small pair of scissors, 
Fig- 3- 

8. Cut two narrow strips of felt. Stitch 
one to the underside of the lid in the centre, 
and stitch the other to the centre bottom 
of the pocket. These are tied wlien the 
case is closed. 


WRITING HOLD-ALL 

Teacher’s requirements. — A piece of crash; 
])iecc of cardboard; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; ])ins; paper patterns; 
drafting paper ; pencil ; ruler ; chart showing 
suggested decorative stitchery; completed 
Hold-all. 

Children’s requirements. -A piece of crash; 
piece of cardboard ; coloured embroidery ; 
silks or wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. — This consists of a series of 
oblongs of varying sizes; viz., (i) 27 in. by 
15 in.; (2) 14J in. by 15 in.; (3) 9 in. by 

in. ; (4) 5 in. by 4? in. ; (5) 8^ in. by 7 in, ; 
(6) 4 in. by lin.; (7) sin. by i in., and a 
triangle with ba.se 3.J in. and sides 2 } in. 

Cutting out. 

1. Lay the patterns on the material and 
cut out, allowing J in. turnings all round 
except in the narrow strips where J in. is 
allowed on the long sides. Cut out two 
oblongs of the No. 2 size. 

2. Cut out two pieces of cardboard 12 in. 
by 15 in., and one piece of cardboard 8i in. 
by 7 in. 

Making up.— 

I. On all the edges of the largest oblong 
turn a hem on the right side of the material 
and work the border as shown in Fig. i 
to hold the hems in position. 


2. Fold the meiterial widthways in half 
and work the border stitchery along the 
width to correspond with the hems, thus 
forming a “frame.*' The portion enclosed 
in this “frame** of stitchery is the front of 
the Hold-all. 

,3. Trace in the centre of the frame a 
design as suggested in Fig. 2, working over 
the traced lines in loop stitch, and working 
another row of loop stitches to face the first 
row round the centre circle, and part of 
each outside circle. Work a French knot in 
the centre of each flguro. 

4. Turn a hem along the two short sides 
and one long side on the right side of the 
material of the oblongs ib in. by 15.^ in., 
and work the border stitchery. 

5. Turn a hem along one short side, on 
the right side of the material of the two 
oblong pieces 10 in. by sin. and bin. by 
5 in., and work the border stitchery. Helow 
these hems loo])-stitch the edges of four 
interwoven small circles, Fig. 3. 

6. Place the smaller oblong over the larger 
oblong, turn under the edges of the three 
remaining sides, and tack. Place them in 
position along the short side of one of the 
two large oblongs, about i in. away from the 
border stitchery. Loop-stitch them in 
position to form two pockets for holding 
envelopes, Fig. 3. 

7. Turn a hem along the base of each 
triangular piece and work the border 
stitchery. 

8. In the centre of each triangular piece, 
work a loop-stitched circle with a french 
knot in the centre. Turn under the remaining 
edges and tack, Fig. 3. 

9. Place the triangles in position on the 
same oblong as the pockets to form the 
corners of an oblong 8^ in. by 7J in. Loop- 
stitch them in position. 

10. Cover with crash one side of the 
piece of cardboard 8Jin. by 7 in., gumming 
down the edges, and slip each corner under 
a triangular piece having the cardboard 
side underneath. This forms a pad for 
blotting paper which is inserted under the 
triangular corners. 




FIG. 1 



FIG. 2 
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which the pupils arc already familiar , e g , 
back stitching for outlining, satin stitch for 
fillings; loop stitch, satin stitch, fine chain 
stitch and lazy daisy stitch for flowers and 
leaves, fine chain stitch for the waves 
2 Place the canvas to the wrong side of 


the linen, turn over the linen edges and catch- 
stitch them down to the canvas 

3 Work one row of chain stitching as 
close to the edge as possible, using different 
colours of silk to distinguish one Serviette 
Ring from another, big S 



Sfrviette Rings 
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silk for lining; a press stud; coloured em- 
broidery silks ; needle ; scissors ; pins ; thimble ; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

Pattern.— 

1. Draw and cut out an oblong ABCD, 
AB =r 7 in. ; BC = lai in.; from A measure 
AE = in.; from A and B measure down- 
wards AF and BG — i J in. Join EF and 
EG and cut away the triangular portions at 
the top, Fig. T 

2. Draw a horizontal line PQ = in. ; 
R = J PQ. Measure RS ~ si in. Join PS 
and QS and cut out the triangular pattern, 
Fig. 2. 

3. Draw another oblong 7 in. by in. 

4. An alternative method of shaping the 
lid of the Pochette is by cutting out the 
oblong ABCD, measuring AE -- 3 in. along 
the line AD, joining BE and cutting away 


the triangular portion thus formed. If this 
shape is adopted then two press studs will 
be required to complete the bag. 

Cutting out.-- 

1. Place the pattern of the Pochette on 
the material and cut out, allowing | in. 
turnings all round. Cut a similar jiiece in the 
lining allowing J in. turnings. 

2. Cut out two triangular portions in 
material and lining, allowing fin. turnings 
in the fonner and J in. turnings in the latter. 

3. Using the second oblong pattern and 
placing one long edge to the fold of the 
material, cut out a piece of material, allowing 
i in. turnings along the short sides and J in. 
turnings along the long side. 

4. Cut out in canvas along the pattern 
lines one large oblong piece, two triangular 
portions, and one narrow oblong j)iecc. 
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and embroider it in very tine cross stitchinj^. 
A very beautiful effect may bt* obtained 
by tlie ('hoire of colours used. 

2. For the Pochette and both the gussets, 
place the wrong side of tlie material to tlie 
canvTis, turn (>vcr the edges and ratcli-stitrh 
the turnings down to the canvas witliout 
letting the stitches shov/ on the right si<le. 
('are must be taken to avoid bulkiness when 
folding the turnings over the point of the 
gusset. 

3. Tack down the turnings of one long 
side of the remaining pic'ce f)f material, ])lace 
the remaining piece of ( anv^as in the centre, 
fold over the material having the tacked 


])ortion on the to]), and slip-slitch it down 
to the under layer of material. 

4. From the pointed end of the oblong, 
measure 4510. down each side; i.e., from 
F' and G respectively. Place the handle or 
strap in position ovTr these points to lie 
along the back of th(‘ Pcx'hette with the right 
side uppermf)st. Turn under the turnings 
and catch-stitch them down. 

5. Tack down the turnings of the lining 
portions on the wrong side, ])lace the linings 
ill position over the canvas and slip-stitch 
them in ])osition to the turnings of the 
material. Before completing the slip stitch- 
ing, • .lU back the lining from the straight 

short side to wliere the oblong 
will be folded to form the 
jiocket, and catch the lining to 
the canvas with long loop 
stitches. Fig 4. i'his prevents 
the lining fiom moving about 
inside the Pochette 

(). Fold the straight side 
over to a depth of 4 in. to form 
the pocket, pkice the giis.sets 
in position and slip-stitch the 
edges together. 

7. F"old over the lid, mark 
the position and ti\ one or 
two })ress studs as required, 

5 - 
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be obtained from the shapings of the 
material, Fig. 3. 


Making up.-- 

I. Face the curved edges of the top 
of the Bag and the handle with a 
crossway strip of material on the 



FIG. 5 



right side of the Bag, and hold it in position 
with decorative stitchcry siicli as is suggested 
in Figs. 4 and 5. In Idg 4, the border is 
formed with chain stitches and herring-bone 


stitches in different coloured wools, the latter 
being interlaced with another colour of wool. 
Fig. 5 shows a border consisting of couched 
close herring-bone stitches linished at either 
edge with back stitching, two or three colours 
of wool being used. The.se borders look most 


FIG. 6 

effective if care is taken when elioosing tlie 
colours of wool. 

1 . F'ace the straight edge along tlic top 
of both pockets with a straight strip of 
material, and work the same decorative 
stitchcry. 

3. C ut out a paper j^attern of the pocket 
and on it draw a design representing a 
herbaceous border. Fig. 6 suggests one 
consisting of Virginia stock, lupins and 
hollyhocks. The Virginia stock is shown 
by four straight lines radiating from a 
common centre ; the 
lupins arc indicated 
by straight lines set 
obliquely along a 
centre line; the 
hollyhocks are 
formed by drawing 
round a half-penny, 
sixpence and three- 




riG. 4 
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penny piece to obtain the various sizes of 
flowers. 

4. When the border has been designed, 
place the pattern on each of the pockets in 
turn with a layer of yellow carbon paper 
between the two, and trace the design 
carefully on tlie pockets. (N.B.— The design 
must be traced inside the turnings line, and, 
to keep within this, it is advisable to work 
a line of tacking stitches in ordinary cotton 
I in. away from the edge to serve as a guide.) 

5. Work the herbaceous border as follows: 

Work lines of tacking st it dies to rcpre.scnt 

the soil. Work the Virginia stock in daisy 

stitch with a French knot 

in the centre and fill in the ( 7 ^ 

stems and odd stalks with 

stitching. The lupins may 

be worked as daisy stitches, 

stem stitching being used nX' 


for the stems down the centre. Fill in each 
hollyhock flower with loop stitches, and 
the centre with three or four French knots. 
Work the stems of the hollyhocks in stem 
stitch and the buds in satin stitch. 

6. When both the pockets have been 
worked, place the wrong side of the pocket 
in position to the right side of the Bag, and 
tack the curved edges together. 

7. Divide the pockets into three portions, 
either three unequal portions; e.g., half 
and two quarters, or three equal portions. 
Stitch the pockets along these division lines 
to the Bag, tlins dividing each pocket into 

three useful compartments. 

8 join the curved edges 
of the Bag (including the 
pockets) with a French 
seam. Fig. 7 shows the 
completed bag. 



-VKL''. 
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TRAY CLOTHS 

Teacher’s requirements. A piece of hessian ; 
coloured wools; needle; thimble; scissors; 
pins; patterns; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
chart illustrating suitable designs; comideted 
Tray Cloths. 

Children’s requirements. A i)icce of linen ; 
embroidery silks; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; drafting paper; ruler; pencil. 


Making up.- - 

1. Work on all sides, 2 J in. in from the 
edge, a line of blanket stitches alternating 
in three long and three short stitches. 

2. In each of these loops work another 
line of blanket stitches in a different shade 
of silk, Fig. I. 

•3- To the inside of the first line of blanket 
stitches work a third line in groups of five 
of varying sizes in a different shade of silk, 
Fig. I. 



FIG. I 


The pattern.- Tray Cloths may take the 
form of oblongs or oval shaped pieces, and 
vary in size according to the purpose for 
which they arc required; c.g., 14 in. by 
20 in. ; 16 in. by 24 in. ; 18 in. by 27 in. The 
oval shaped pattern may easily be adapted 
from the oblong. 

Cutting out an oblong tray cloth.— Cut 

out the material to form an oblong 16J in. 
by 22! in. 


4. In two opposite corners, or in each 
corner if desired, trace a .spray of flowers 
as in Fig. 2. Work the flowers in consecutive 
rows of loop stitches, using the same coloured 
threads as used in the border. Work a few 
french knots in the centre. Fill in the leaves 
with herring-bone stitch, outlining the shape 
afterwards with couching. Couch the stems 
also. 

5. Turn back the edges of the Tray Cloth 
to form a hem on the wrong side of the 
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FIG. 2 


mate-rial mitring' Hie (onicrs and liokling the 6. Fig. 3 shows another oblong I ray Cloth 
hems in Kxsition with small hemming stitches with the edges turned m a hem which is 
worked in the end line of blanket stitching. held in position with two-row blanket 
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Making up. 

1. On each vnlvrt oblong 
embroidc'r a design such as 
is suggested in Fig. 4. This 
may be worked in cross 
stitching or with very small 
multi-coloured beads. Fig. 5 
shows the method of sewing 
beads on singly, a back stitch 
l)eing taken with each bead. 

2 . Join one velvet oblong 
and one lining oblong to- 
gether along three sides, 
taking uj) | in. turnings 
only. Turn inside rnit, and 
tack down the \ in. turnings 

y of the lower edge on the 
wrong side (;f each material 
as when making a band. 


X y 

Treat the second oblongs in 

X X 

the same way. 

X XX 

X X X X X 

3. Fold the velvet Bag in 

X X X X XX 

two with the wrong side 

XX XXX 

upfiermost and machine the 

X X X X X ^ 

sides together. Snip care- 

X X X X X 

X y X X X X 

fully .the turnings at T and 

X X > X X 

V. Turn inside out. If pre- 

xxxx 

ferred, a design may be 

XX X X 

X X X X 

embroidered on the bag 

X X ^x X 

portion as well as, or 

X X X X 

instead of, the one on the 

X X 

V V 

oblong portion. Fig. 6. Join 


the sides of the lining in the 

FIG. 6 

same way. 
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GARDENING APRON 

Teacher’s requirements.— A piece of hessian 
or crash; coloured wools; needle; thimble; 
scissors; pins; patterns; drafting paper; 
pencil ; ruler ; designs suitable for decorating 
the Apron displayed on a chart; completed 
Apron. 

Children’s requirements. A piece of crash ; 
coloured embroidery wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler. 

The pattern. 

1. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB 14 in. 
BC -- 35 in.; BE == 4I in.; AF = (j\ in; EG 
— 2i in. Join EG with a curved line. Join 
GD with a straight line. DH — 2 in. Join 
CH with a curved line, Fig. i. Cut out on 
the pattern lines. 

2. Draw an oblong 1\)RS, FQ — 8 in. 
QR ~ 10 in. ; Q'f — 0^ in. ; SV = I in. Join 
TV. Join RV with a curved line, Fig. 2. ('ut 
out on the pattern lines. 

3. For the neck straj) draw an oblong, 
KLMN, KL-4.Un.; LM :i2in.; LO - 
lAV I J in. ; NX 5 in. , NY 2I in. Cut 
out on the pattern lines, Fig. 3. 

4. For the strings draw an oblong 19 in. 
by I J in. 

Cutting out.-- 

1. Place the pattern for the Apron with BC 
to the fold of tlie material and cut out, allow- 
ing ^ in. turnings on all edge.^. 

2. Place the pattern for the pocket with 
QR to the fold and cut out allowing 4 in. 
turnings. 

3. Place the pattern for the neck strap 
with WO to the fold of the material and cut 
out, allowing i in. turnings all round. (A join 
may be made at WO if desired.) 

4. Cut out two strings, allowing J in. 
turnings all round. 

Making up. — 

I. Turn a hem on all the edges of the 
Apron, the pocket, the neck strap and the 
strings on the right side of the material, 



FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 
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and hold them in position with grouped 
blanket stitch as in Fig. 4, or with fancy 
blanket stitch and French knots as in Fig. 5. 

2. Along the bottom of the Apron work a 
herbaceous border as suggested in Fig. 7, 
and on the pocket a design as in Fig. 8. 

When working the herbaceous border the 
following stitches may be used: — 

7^7r>7err.v. —Daisy stitch; ojien daisy stitch; 
loop stitch; satin stitch (Fig. 6); tacking 
stitch. 

Leaves. Satin stitch; loop stitch. 

Stems.- Stem stitch. 

For the pockets the suggestions given 
below may be used to advantage: — 

77(?7£’m'. Daisy stitch; loop stitch. 

Leaves . — Loop stitch. 

Stems . — Stem stitch. 

Girl and watering-can . — Stitching. If prc' 
ferred, the sunbonnet, curls and bow of the 
dress may be filled in with satin stitch. 

Crazy paving. Siiiduug, or tacking stitch. 

Grass. Tacking stitch. 

3. Place the ])Ockct in position on the 
Apron with the left corner 5 in. down from 
(i and 5 in. in from the line GH. Attach 
it to the Apron with blanket stitching, and 
if desired divide it into two compartments 
with a line of decorative stitchery worked 
down the centre through the pocket and 
the Apron. 

4. Place the strings and the neck strap 
in position and attach them to the Apron 
by means of two lines of sewing stitches 
worked in reverse directions, Fig. 9. 

The style of the apron may be varied 
by the addition of two smaller pockets 
(placed one on each side of the apron) 
instead of one large pocket. The neck strap 
may be varied also by attaching two straps 
instead of one. Sew one end of each strap 
at opposite sides of the bib (E, in diagram), 
cross the straps, and sew the remaining ends 
at each side of the apron (G, in diagram). 
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FELT SLIPPERS 

Teacher's requirements. -A piece of crash ; 
piece of material to represent lining; coloured 
\V(K)ls; needle; scissors; thimble; pins; pair 
of slipper soles made in cardboard; patterns 
of the two styles; drafting paper; ruler; 
pencil; two kinds of Slippers; designs 
suitable for working on the Slippers shown 
on a blackboard or chart. 

Childre^.'s requirements. A piece of felt 
cloth; piece of flannelette for lining; em- 
broidery wools; cl pair of slipper soles; 
drafting paper; j)enril; ruler; a small button 
mould. 

STYLE 1 

The pattern. 

I. Draw an oblong ABCD, AH yX in. and 
BC - loj in. AE J AB. F is 3 j in. 
down from E, AM = \ AD. BN k B('. 
D (1 -- ( H - 2 l in. Join EM <md EX “with 


curved lines. Join FG and F^H with curved 
lines. Fig. i. ('ut out on the pattern 
lines. 

Cutting out. Lay the pattern on the felt 
cloth and again on the flannelette; cut out, 
qllowing J in. turnings on the outside edge 
(DEC) only. 

Making up. - 

1. On the front of each piece of felt, work 
an applique motif as suggested in Fig. 2. 
Cut out the sectors of the circle from scraps 
of felt cloth of another colour, and the 
triangular and oblong pieces from scraps 
of another colour of felt left over from the 
making of other felt articles. 

2. Aj)ply the 7 )iolif to the Slij)|)er, using 
one of the appliejue methods of stitching, 
and work the straight lines in stitching. 

3. vSew up the back sotim of e,ich lining 
and the back .seam of eacli felt SlipjM'r, 
making them lie (jnite tiat. Pl.icc* the lining 



FIG I 


FIG. 2 
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to the inside of the felt, edge to edge, and 
tack them together. 

4. Blanket-stitch the two together along 
the top edge, working two long and two short 
stitches alternately. 

5. Round the toe place a running thread 
of small stitches through both materials. 
Draw it up slightly and ease in the fullness 
to fit round the toe of the slipper sole. 
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6. Join the lower edge of the Slipper to 
the sole with stitching, and remove all tacking 
stitches, Fig. 3. 

The Slipper is drafted to lit a size 5 shoe 
.sole and must be made larger or smaller 
according to the size required. 

STYLE 2 

The pattern — 

I. Draw an oblong ABCD, AB — in. 
BC -- in. DE - J DC; EF - 2i in.; FG 
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5. In each of the points of 'the second 7. To hold the cushion in position, work 
scalloped piece work an eyelet hole only. a line of border stitchery between the 

6. Place the two scalloped pieces together cushion and the beginning of the scallops, 

with the points alternating and the pad 8. Make a cord of twisted embroidery 
lying between. Tack the two together just silks and attach it to the back of the cushion 
on the outside of the pad, Fig. 3. in the form of a loop, Fig. 4. 



FIG. 3 


FIG. 4 
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5. IMac e :i strip of drafting paper i in. 
wide along the edge of the apron on the 
wrong side and tack the hem of the apron 
to the paper. 

(). Place the strip for the border along the 
paper, so that the inside edge of the border 
lies J in. away from the hem of the apron, 
and the mitred corners fall in line with the 
corners of the apron, Fig. 5. 

7. Join the border to the apron, using 
the white embroidery cotton and working 
the herring-bone stitch as an insertion 
stitch. Fig. 5. In working the stitch the 
needle passes through the fold of the hem 
of the apron and through the double fold 


place the ends together with the 
right sides facing, and stitch firmly 
along the turnings, taking care at 
the points where the turnings are 
very small. Fig. 3. Press the turn- 
ings open flat. Turn the material 
so that the right side is now upper- 
most, fold the strips lengthways in 
two and form the mitred corners 
as in Fig. 4. 

3. Turn in the raw edges of the 
border to face each other and tack 
the two folded edges together, 
Hg- 4- 

4. Join the strips for the border 

of the bib in the same manner, 
having the short length between 
the two nnr^s 



FIG. 5 
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of the border. Block faf^gotinj; 
may be used as the insertion 
stitch if preferred, Fig. 6. 

S. Remove tlie paper and 
work an open daisy stitcli in 
the spaces between the 
herring-bone stitches on botli 
tlie apron and the border, 
Fig. 7. These stitches hold tlu* 
hem in position round the apron. 

9. Attach tlie border to the 
bib in the same way. 

TO. In tlie centre of the Ihb 
and in each bottom corner of 
the apron, w'ork a motif built 
up from t. irking stitches and 
open loop stitches. Work tlu* 
motif as follows: - 

With a ])encil in.irk light Iv 
round a })cnnv, and in the 
centi'C' of the ('ircle thus formed 
mark round a threejrenny j)i(‘re. 
From the cirrumfeiciKc of the 
inner circle work sixteen 
lacking stitches to the ('irciim- 
fci'cnce of the l.ii’ger circle, 
Fhg. S. In the spaces between 
the tacking stitches work o[)en 
daisy stitches, Fig. 9. Work a 
second row of open loop stitches 
round the first row, Fig. 10. 
('omplcto the motif with a few 
Fi'<'nch knots in the centre, Fig. hj. 



FIG 6 
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FIG. IQ 
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embroidery needle; piece of fine net; drafting 
paper; pencil; pins; narrow elastic; thimble; 
scissors. 

The pattern. - Draw an oblong ABCD, 
AB — ^ bust measurement + J in.; BC — 
under-arm measurement. CE = DE = \ in. 
Join AF and BE with a slightly curved line. 
Tut out through the points ABEF, Fig. i. 

If the Camisole is to wear with a jumper, 
then BC and AD are continued to 3 or 
4 in. past the waist, the lines afterwards 
being curved in to the waist for i in. In 
this case elastic is not inserted. 

Cutting out. — Cut out two pieces like the 
pattern, allowing f in. turnings on the top 
and bottom edges and J in. turnings on the 
side edges. 

Making up.— 

1. Join the two pieces together down the 
sides with a French seam. 

2. Machine a hem along the bottom edge; 
i.e., FE. 

3. Make a buttonhole on the under>side of 
the hem only, through which the elastic is 
inserted later. 

4. The top edge may be finished in a 
variety of ways; e.g., (i) a scalloped edge 
with a decorative design worked immediately 
below it ; (2) a scalloped edge with decorative 


stitchcry worked in the centre front only 
(3) a hem-stitched edge with an embroidered 
centre front. 

Figs. 2 and 3 suggest designs for carrying 
out the first method. Work the sprays in 
blanket stitching, stem stitcli and satin 
stitch. 

Fig. 4 shows a design suitable for cariying 
out Method 2. The design may be traced 
just under the scalloped edge, or the edge 
of the design may be used to form pait of 
the scalloped edge itself. This design looks 
most effective when ‘'inlaid’' with net. 
Tack a double piece of net in position undei 
the cfesign on the wrong side of the mateiial. 
W^ork all the edges in very fine hlaiikc*! 
stitches which pass through the net and tiu' 
material. Work eyelet holes in all the 
petals of the flowers, and outline the stems 
in stem stitch or blanket stitching. With 
a sharp pair of scissors, cut away carefully 
the material from the leaves and the centre 
of the flowers, thus exposing the net. Along 
the centre of each leaf work a vein in very 
fine chain stitch. Cut away the surplus net 
underneath, following the design all the 
way. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the third method. When 
W'orking the hem-stitched edge, there is no 
necessity to draw the threads if a needle 
with a very large eye is used. When working 
the stitch as for hem stitching with drawn 
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Making up. — 

1. Scallop the edf^e as shown in Fig. i. 

2. Trace designs such as those suggested 
in Fig. I in each corner and in the centre 
back of tJie collar. These may be worked in 
raised satin stitch and eyelet holes. 

3. Fig. 2 shows another set consisting of 
a double Collar which starts from just behind 
the slioiilder line, and double Cuffs. These 
look most effective when carried out in 
organdie. Faggot a narrow strip of the same 
material along all edges except the neck and 
wrist edges. Embroider a small floral design 
in each corner or work a border of fine cross 
stitching. 

NAPKIN CASE AND NAPKINS 

' Teacher’s requirements.— A piece of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
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Fig. 7 shows 
interlaced initials 
worked in raised 
satin stitch, and Fig. 
8 shows a monogram 
encased in a frame " 
worked in raised 
satin stitch and 
eyelet holes. The 
usual size for Dinner 
Napkins is 22 in., 
24 in., or 26 in. 
.square. They may 
he bought ready 
made or made from 
linen bought by the 
yard, a very narrow 
licm being turned 
and machine- 
stitched. 




FIG 8 


AFTERNOON TEA NAPKINS 


1. On the material mark 12 in. 
.s(|uares, and cut out allowing 
I in. turnings along the edges. 

2. Mark scallops along each 
. side and work them in padded 

blanket stitch. 

/). Trace a simple floral design 
in one corner and work it in 
raised satin stitch and eyelet 
holes or stem stitch, Fig. 9. 

4. Cut away the surplus 
material round the scalloped 
edges. 


NIGHTDRESS CASE 

Teacher's requirements. A 

piece of hessian ; coloured wools ; 
pieces of coloured materials; 
needle; scissors; pins; thimble; 
wadding; material for lining; 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; 
chart showing suggestions of 
suitable decorative designs; com- 
pleted Nightdress Case. 



FIG. 9 
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cut out the sateen lining from ij yd. of 
36 in. wide material as in Fig. 2. In both 
cases i in. turnings are allowed for all joins. 

Makmg up — 

1. Join the two pieces of silk 50 in. and 
28 in. long with machine-stitched joins to 
make a ring of material 76 in. long and 16 in. 
wide. 

2. Divide each long edge into four equal 
parts and mark with pins. 

3. Along each long edge run a gathering 
thread J in. from the edge, Fig. 3. If desired, 
one or two pin tucks may be run along 
the length of the material with a gathering 
thread placed 2 in. or 3 in. away from the 
long edge. 

4. Cut two lengths of piping cord 31 Jin. 
long, and join each into a ring by stoating 
the ends together as in Fig. 4. 

5. Over each piping cord fold the i in. strip 
of material and tack it in position just 
under the piping cord, Fig. 5. Overlap one 



end of the material on the other for the join 
and slip-stitch. 

6. Divide each cord into four equal parts 
and mark with pins. 

7. Place the raw edges of the covered 
piping cord to the right side of one of 
the gathered edges of the large ring of 
material, having the pins fitting to the pins, 
Fig. 6. 

8. Draw up the gathering thread to fit 
the cord, regulate the gathers, tack in 
position, and then machine close to the 
piping cord, Fig. 6. 

9. On each silk circle draw a design such 
as is shown in Fig. 8. Fill in the petals with 
long and short stitch or satin stitch, the 
centres of the flowers with French knots, 
and the leaves with a variation of Cretan 
stitch to form a Vandyke shape, or long and 
short stitch. 

10. If preferred, a butterfly or bird may 
be traced on the silk and embroidered, or an 
applique motif may be worked. 



FIG 3 



FIG. 2 


FIG 5 
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11. Divide one of the circles of material 
into four equal parts round the circumference, 
and mark with pins. 

12. Fix the piping cord attached to the 
Cushion round the outside edge of the circle 
on the right side of the material, laying pin 
to pin and having all the turnings l3dng 
inside. Tack in position and then machine 
the two together close to the cord, Fig. 7. 

13. Fix the second piping cord in the same 
manner as the first to the other gathered 
edge of the Cushion. 


14. Attach this cord to the remaining silk 
circle in the same way as already described, 
machining three-quarters of the distance 
round the cord only, to leave an opening for 
the cushion pad to be inserted. 

15. Join the 16 in. wide pieces of sateen 
to form a ring 78 in. long. 

16. Gather up the long edges in the same 
manner as the Cushion Cover to fit the 
circles of sateen. 

17. Machine them together on the wrong 
side of the material, machining all round one 





FIG 7 


FIG 8 
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Circular Cushion 

circle and three-quarters of the distance stitch it in position at the base of the cord, 

round the second circle. Fig. 8. 

18. Fill the lining with the kapok, and 20. If pin tucks have been added draw 

sew the open edges together firmly. « up the gathering threads to requirements, 

19. Slip the pad into the Cushion Cover, regulate the gathers and end off the 

place the cord over the open edge and threads. 


THE TEACHING OF WOODWORK 
IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL 
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INTRODUCTION 


P g the place of woodwork in the senior scliool, due regard should be given 
ig emphasis now laid upon the cultural value of training in art and craft as 
appreciation. The utilitarian values arc already fully recognised and wood- 
cr an isolated "subject’* to be taught in a separate building for the purpose 
gme-odd repair jobs occurring in the school, or for the purpose of pr()viding 
backward child. Nor is it an essentially practical activity masquerading only 
means of assistance to otherwise sluggish mental effort on the part of the 

\ The scope of the work. Craft work, and woodwork in particular, has reached a stage 
i)f development in which wideness of scope and outlook is combined with sound, systematic 
teaching. For this reason, and in view of the aim mentioned above, any progressive course 
4eveloping along such lines must entail a direct connection with most of the other construc- 
tive, practical activities being carried on in the school. 

The art room, the craft room, the science room and the school garden will be directly 
Concerned at one time or another with the various pieces of work made in the school work- 
shops. Taken in the same order as the rooms referred to above, a clock ca.se with pattern 
veneer, a treadle lof)m, an observation beehive, and a rustic or a framed-up garden seat 
are but single instances of projects necessitating not only a varied knowledge of construction 
and decoration, but also much })rcvious study of the princijdes of elementary design and their 
application to practical work. 

At times there is also bound to occur a direct connection between woodwork, metalwork, 
jid the lighter crafts such as weaving, bookbinding and pottery. All these may not be 
,aiight in any one school. They will not all appeal to the same extent to the children in 
any school, but they have the interest of all children in common with woodwork for boys 
and housecraft or needlework for girls, in that they provide both the opportunity for thinking 
out a project- which may occur first as a mental picture or as a desire to reproduce an 
article seen clsewbere— and the opportunity for carrving out their ideas in actuality. 

In this practical expre.ssion of his, or her, ideas, tiie child learns rapidly and naturally the 
essentials of craftw'ork: the possibilities of the particular material; the correct (and easiest) 
u.sc of the tools involved to produce a good result; the inescapable results of slipshod, care- 
less W’orkmanship; a reasonable idea of comparative accuracy, and a practical demonstration 
of the principles of good design, decoration and proportion as taught in the art room. 

For the able child such craft work provides the widest scope. For the backw^ard child 
it provides the finest assistance and encouragement to gain confidence in himself, to justify 
his belief that there is something that he can do w'ell, and to develop those qualities in 
which he seems to be lacking. 

The type of work to be done.— The craftw'o^k in wood will naturally take the form of 
making useful articles mainly for indoor purposes. The making of either indoor or garden 
furniture compels the designer to study the setting "in which it is to be placed. Thus some 
appreciation of the simple principles involved in both interior decoration and garden layout 
is made compulsory before any design may be completed. The simple treatment of colour 
schemes; the curtains and other soft furnishings to harmonise with the timber colour; the 
finish and style of any particular piece of woodwork; the design, colouring and texture of 

301 
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rugs and carpets; the types, mounting and hanging of pictures to match the general scheme; 
the tint and finish of walls and floors; and finally the general arrangement of the room 
concerned: all these matters have their direct bearing upon the design, decoration and 
finish of each individual article of indoor furniture. Similarly, other considerations affect 
the design of rose arbours, trellis work, screens, garden seats, fencing, gates, verandahs, 
pavilions, etc. 

It is this realisation of the part played by any such unit in a general scheme that makes 
this work of cultural as well as of practical value, 5nd which decides the form that the course 
shall take. 

As a means to this end, all schools capable of carrying out such a project, whether rurcil 
schools or otherwise, are being encouraged to combine all these aspects in one scheme of work. 
This, it is suggested, might take the form of decorating and furnishing one small room 
where one is available, such as the staff room, or, failing that, suitable portions of the schoo 
buildings. 

The furniture may be made in the school workshops. Rugs may be made to harmonise 
with the general colour scheme and with the design of the furniture. Curtains, if not desired 
plain, may be screen-printed or hand block-printed in patterns conforming to the general 
scheme. The pictures may be drawn, painted or block-printed in the art classes; then 
mounted, framed and hung. These stages of the work are just as important as the actual 
drawing or painting. The work in book crafts and bookbinding may be placed upon the 
shelves. The making of metal articles and pottery, if suitable rooms are available for this 
work, will assist a carefully planned scheme. Finally, if it is possible to include a door or 
window looking out upon the decorative portion of the school gardens, the latter may be 
laid out to complete a pleasing scheme by the addition of such outdoor craft work a*- 
properly constructed sundials, wmIIs of brick and tile, paths, rose w'alks, .seats, bird sheltei* 
terraces, etc. 

The purely practical value of the craftwork may be utilised and ad.ipted in this wav, i' 
conjunction wdth the art teaching, for the general raising of the level of good t.iste anc. 
appreciation which forms the true aim of the teaching of these subjects. 

SCHEME OF WORK 

The woodwork scheme is grouped under three main headings; 

1. The disciplinary manipulation of tools, i c., the training section of the (oniso. 

2. The constructional and decorative section; i.e., furniture making. This is ch(.>sen .is 
being the type of w'ork most effective in imparting training and know'ledge in fine crafts- 
manship, suitable decorative processes and varied and exacting finishing processes. 

3. General constructional; viz., outdoor furniture, etc., and apparatus. 

The second and third groups arc not taught separately or consecutively, or in any 
particular year of the course. Both types of work may be in progress at any one period 
and will in fact extend throughout the second and third years, while occupying in certain 
cases a small portion of the first year. 

The only differentiation which may be made, will occur in the allotment of work to groups 
of pupils who are in this subject, of definitely differing attainment. 

The group system.— It is common practice in many senior schools to giadc the pupils 
for academic purposes into three classes as "A," *'6" or "C" in conformity with their general 
standard of achievement in .academic subjects. It will be found as a general rule that the 
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scholars of the “A” category will be more capable of good craftwork than those in the “B"' 
group. They will do the best work in the second part of the scheme which requires greater 
attention to finish, forethought, perception of the finer and more delicate processes and 
needs of work carried out in hard and fancy woods, and a clearer understanding of the 
simpler qualities of good and appropriate design. 

A certain number of the “ B'* category will also come under this heading for consideration. 
Others of +his category, and those classed- in grade “C,'' will find their progress more rapid 
and successful when occupied with the larger and more straightforward constructional 
work of the garden, or those sections of the apparatus work which do not require such a 
high degree of finish and skill. 

For these reasons it will be found to be advantageous, and even necessary, to put all 
4bmcrs through the initial stages of the disciplinary part of the course as a class. The right 
ise of tools; their introduction for special processes; the correct methods of setting-out, 
.of working procedure and of finish of surfaces must at first be taken as a class exercise in 
each case. Without thorough training in these all-important stages and steps nothing of 
Value can ever be accomplished afterwards. Bad habits of tool manipulation or .slovenly 
methods of working can seldom be eradicated at a later stage, when the teacher i^ confronted 
with a full class engaged upon individual work with all its attendant difficulties. 

As this first stage progresses it will be found that every class of whatever category will 
resolve itself into three main groups: (1) those who forge ahead rapidly and acquire the 
new knowledge, skill, etc., quickly - and are thus kept waiting for their slower companions; 
(2) those who keep an even steady rate of progress - the largest group — on a level with the 
. rate of teaching; and (3) tho.se who for various reasons have to be classed as “backward" — 
who seem to find great difficulty in handling the tools with any degree of confidence 
r accuracy and who have to perform every operation several times before getting 
it right. 

As it is useless from the teaching point of view to allow any wmk to pass in these early 
stages unless it is correct -or at any rate is the boy\s or girl’s absolute limit of endeavour — 
it becomes necessary to regrouj) the class as soon as these varying degrees of attainment 
become obvious, d'lie teacher is then enabled to keep eacli group w'orking at maximum 
effort without loss of interest or other difficulties occasioned by the varying rates of progress. 
Admittedly this entails the duplication of demon.- ations, explanations, etc., but it is w^ell 
w'orth while for the sake of the better progress that is made. The forging ahead of the best 
group acts as a great incentive to the others to do their best w'ork and sets a standard for 
all the others to follow. 

As soon as the primary stages of the course have been covered a period is entered upon 
which is a combination of the first stages of classw'ork with the individual w’ork that is to 
follow later. During this period the pupils have a limited choice as to the decorative finish 
of the set articles to be made. Only three such articles are necessary in the scheme dealt 
with here, but they arc designed to cover the essentials of carcase construction, table con- 
struction, and the commoner forms of decorative processes — inlaying, veneering, ornament 
in low relief, edge shaping and chamfering. 

Thus during this time the teacher will be able to utilise any one demonstration or explana- 
tion for the benefit of the whole class, although individual pupils will be working on different 
projects. 

The value ol the intermediate period o!*the course. — The real value of this most important 
period is the introduction it affords for individual work — with the pride and interest accom- 
panying such achievement — along with the opportunities that it provides for the study 
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sharpening of shop tools most difficult if not impossible. Much damage is also done to high 
class tools by the common practice of grinding them on a high speed emery grinder. The 
effect of this ov'cr a period of time is to take out the “temper” of the steel, thus making 
it impossible to get, and keep, a sharp edge. 


FIRST YEAR : THE* FIXED COURSE 

“A,” “B” AND “C” GROUPS 

EXERCISE 1 PLANING, GAUGING AND SAWING.-PlaninK is a difficult and 
tiring operation for the younger boys beginning the course. This should be borne in mind 
in order to avoid the necessity for hours of mechanical work that must follow if a correct 
start is not made. The fullest attentum should be given to the stance of the boy using the 
plane for the first time and to the correct hokling of the tool, for upon these factors depends 
the rapidity or otherwise of his progress. 
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PLAN 

Exercise i. Planing, (Gauging and Sawing 


Although '‘drill” methods are nowadays not much in favour when teaching a whole class 
how to stand and use the plane, there is no system of teaching so valuable as the ten minutes 
of solid drilling in the best way; e.g. : 

1. Stand to the bench. 

2. Pick up the plane and hold it correctly. 

3. Start, carry tlxrough and finish the movement of taking off a shaving, while keeping 
the left elbow well up. (The holding of the left hand and arm is an awkward thing at first 
but all-important.) 

4. Lay the plane down— on its side. 

5. Pick it up- in the left hand for adjustment, holding it with the thumb in the escape- 
ment. (This will save many handles from being broken later on.) 

The method of removing the irons should be left till later, but even the essentials men- 
tioned above are quite enough for a beginner to get used to and to remember— and they 
have to be taught all at once. These movements liave to become habitual at the earliest 
possible moment and the best way to form such habits is to keep on carrying out the move- 
ments in a regular routine. 
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As soon as possible the boys should be given an odd piece of soft wastewood and should 
be shown the method of working across the width of the stuif by the removal of over-lapping 
shavings in a systematic manner from one edge of the stuff to the other. This may seem 
a trivial point but it enables them to keep their stuff at an even thickness whilst they reduce 
it, and one of the chief faults in planing is that very tendency to keep to one edge or one 
end, instead of taking each shaving right through the length; the fact not being noticed as 
a rule until the stuff is too thin at one oi^more points. 

When these steps have been practised and the boys have a little confidence in their ability to 
produce a fairly plane surface, they are given the stuff for the first exercise. This is a piece 
of soft, clean deal or pine 12 in. by 2 in. by i in. The width and thickness are approximate. 

The face side is planed and tested with a straightedge, both diagonally to see that it is 
not in winding— on the twist— and across to see that it is not hollowed at the centre or 
down the edges. The pupil should check his own work and, when satisfied that it is right, 
he should bring it to the teacher to be passed. Right from the start it is absolutely essential 
that no work should be continued until it has been passed as correct. 

When satisfactory the face mark is placed on that side. The edge indicated by the tail 
of the face mark is then planed until it is square with the face side, being tested from that 
side with the trystpiare at intervals along its length. When correct and passetl the face 
(‘dge mark is placed upon it to join the face side mark at the edge. 

It has continually and firmly to be impressed upon the class that all setting-out and 
testing takes i)lace on or froip these two faces. 

— Next comes another difficult operation for the beginner, that of gauging. 
The marking gauge, set by the steel rule, is used first to gauge the width of the stuff. The 
class is shown how to hold the gauge and run it along the stuff from the face edge, sloping 
it slightly forward to prevent the spur from digging in and jumping the comnK)nest fault. 

The waste edge is now planed and tested from the face side wlien tlie gauge line has been 
reached. 

The gauge is next set to the thic kness required. Both edges are gauged from the face side, 
'fhe waste is planed olt and the surface tested as before. The stutt is hnally passed as ready 
for setting-out. 

The proper method of using the marking knife ' ' tryscjuare from tlie face edge is now 
demonstrated to the cla.ss. Then, at the right-hand end of the stuff, with the face edge to 
the worker, a cut line is made across the face side \ in. from the end. The remaining measure- 
ments are set off from the rule, all at the same time and not singly, using the marking knife 
and at the intervals .shown on the diagram. Only those as far as the beginning of tlie gauge 
line arc done at this time. 

These arc now .scpiared across the face side and then, turning the trysquare, across the 
face edge. 

Next, the marking gauge is set to half the thickness of the stuft. and the face and opposite 
edges gauged from the face side from the last cut line along to the other end. 'fhe first 
grouj) of cut lines has already been squared across the opposite edge at the same time as 
across the face edge. • 

The gauge is now set to ij in. and put aside. The intervals between the last cut line and 
the stopped and through grooves are now set off ancl cut lines squared across the face side, 
face edge and opposite edge as required. The stopped grooves arc gauged from the face edge 
only, the gauge being already set for the. first one and then altered to .Jin. for the other. 
To ensure early practice in setting-out from the face edge only is a most important point, 
for the temptation to turn the stuff round and use the same gauge setting from the opposite 
edge for the second line is strong. 
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First, the through saw cuts are made to the cut line on the waste side, the class being 
shown how to keep a check on the depth of the cut on the far side and being reminded of 
the need for care in sawing to gauge lines for depth. 

Next, the saw cuts for the right-hand stop groove are made direct in the same manner, 
judging the moment when the cut reaches both gauge lines. The other groove is left for 
the time being. 

It is pointed out to the class that the saw cut can be carried only part-way into the sides 
of the groove and an intelligent lad will sometifties ask why the sides cannot be chiselled 
instead of being sawn, and be chopped along the cut line. Such a question provides an 
opportunity for showing that a line chopped in that manner straight from the surface of 
the wood will rarely l^ clean and straight, as the bevel of the chisel drives the face of the 
blade against the sides being cut every time the chisel is hit with the mallet, so that there 
is a slight d’^er^nce between each cut according to the hardness of the wood and the strength 



Exercise 3. Method or Clearing the Waste Exercise 3 (continued) Method of Holding 

FROM the End of a " Stopped " Groove the Chisel for Clearing the Waste Wood 


Now the chisel is lield as shown in Fig. B, the heel of the left hand resting firmly on the 
edge of the vice cheek, the chisel blade grpped in the fist, and the thumb along the blade 
giving a rigid and well controlled grip. The handle is lowered until the blade is horizontal 
and then the chisel is tapped slowly forward with the mallet. The waste is cleared in this 
way until the gauge line is almost reached, when the right hand is substituted for the 
mallet and, holding the chisel normally, the floor^i# pared out clean. 

The inner end of the groove is examined and, if necessary, pared out vertically. The class 
completes these operations and the work is checked. 
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So far, every operation has been demonstrated by stages, the ( lass performing each stage 
immediately afterwards. At this point the first revision can take j)Jarc, as, once the work 
has been checked, the children are instructed to cut tlic second st(jppcd groove in the same 
way but without interruptions. 

That being done successfully they are finally instructed to pare out and finish the through 
groove, working from both sides to the centre and finishing exactly on the gauge lines. 

An alternative method of cutting the sidc^ shoulders of stop grooves is indicated in Fig. .\. 
If desired, it may be used on this exercise but it is suggested that it be deferred until occasion 
arises for the cutting of a fairly long housing, when it will be found to be most useful. 

The .sawing of the sides in a longish housing joint is a difficult operation, as, although 
a mortise may have been cut already to clear the nose of the saw, the tendency is for the 
saw to slip away from the cut line. It is customary to use a wood(*n guide or straightedgt* 
clamped to the work, but a boy finds it extremely ditficult to keep the .saw against this 
without the same tendency to slide away from it. 

The easiest and most accurate way to make these cuts is to put down a deep cut line first 
with the big tryscpiare; next to hold the work on the bench with a handscrevv, and then 
gripping the chisel firmly in the left hand (heel on the wood and right hand directing the 
handle) to take out a small V^-cut .square into the cut line from the waste. This is carried 
right along to the end of tlie line, as shown in the diagram, and is rej'cated for the opposite 
side of the groove. 

The saw can now be placed in this little \'-groove and the slope of the cut side throws 
it up against the .shoulder, rfiaking the 
U.SC of a straightedge unnecessary whilst 
the saw cut is made to the required 
depth, and enabling it to be made easily 
without any tendeii^'y to slide sideways. 

'fhe waste is then (leared with chisel or 
router. 

EXKRt'ISF 4 C R()SS-H.\TATN(; 

JOINT. The .stull. probably about j \ in. 
hy I in., is ])laned up to size in one 
length. 

Waste is marked oif at each end and 
from the lines the length of each member 
is .set olf, leaving .some waste in the 
(X'litre. 

The middle of the length of each |)iece 
is marked and the marking gauge set to 
half the thickne.ss of the stuff. Tlie 
setting is checked by testing the .sjmr 
point from opposite faces. 

A shoit gauge line is run along the 
centre of each piece from the face edge 
and on each side. 

. The pc^sition of one edge of the halving 
is marked on each piece on the gauge * 
lines by measuring half the thickness 
of the stuff to one side of the centre 




Kxkrcisk 4. Cross-Halvinc; Joint 
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points and squaring a cut line across from the gauge line to opposite edges. In each case 
this line is then squared round to meet the gauge line on the opposite side. 

The length of the end waste is now trimmed and sawn in two, the centre waste being 
cut out. 

One piece is taken up and placed in position on the other so that the under edge just lies 
on the cut line of the other piece. 

A mark is made close up against the opposite ^edge on the under piece so giving the exact 
thickness of the upper member. On no account should a line be scribed along tlie side but, 
after the upper member is removed, a cut line, made with the point of the marking knife, 
is squared round as required from this mark. 

The halving on the under member is now sawn and cleared of waste to the gauge lines. 

The uppc» member is placed in this halving and adjusted by the end being tapped until 
the single cut line coincides w'ith the edge of the stufl on the under member. 

A similar mark is now made on the edge of the upper member, the cut line squared round 
from it, and the halving on this piece cut. The joint is then fitted. 

It is customary to measure the thickness of the stuft and to complete the halvings before 
the length is sawn in two, but the writer contends that the method stated in detail is the 
more commonsense one for this particular joint, especially at this stage with comparative 
beginners. Seldom is their stuff of an even thickness throughout its length, also they are 
almost incapable of accurately measuring to ensure a good fit. There is no logical reason why 
they should not mark out from the stuft itself as though they were using either a gauge or 
a rod, and by this means there is a much better chance of obtaining a good fit, which is the 
main object in making a joint. 

The children now get their fust instruction in cleaning up a joint and for this purpose 
the iron plane may be used for the first time. If the joint has been rarefullv made this will 
necessitate the removal of only one or two .sha\ings. 

Any shaping of the ends, if such is desired, would have been set out before the joints were 
cut, as in Exercise 3, and w'ould now' be carried out, tlic joint being taken apart for this 
purpose. 

EXERCISE 5 — HOUSING JOINT - It i^ the belief of the wiiter that an unending 
succession of exercises in making joints over a long period results in a certain stalcncss on 
the part of the pupils, even though they attend only once a w'cek, unless these exercises 
are incorporated in simple jobs or are interspersed with other working exerci.ses. This opinion 
is held as a result of observation and experience but, of course, it is open to (piestion, and 
its value depends entirely upon the type of lad being taught and the intensiveness of the 
course. 

For these reasons the housing joint is introduced as early as this in the form shown in 
the diagram, and in certain cases it is suggested that the following four exercises should 
be taken as is most convenient in the circumstances and not necessarily as given here. 

Another debatable point arises at this stage — as to the advisability or otherwise of 
introducing hardw'ood at an early time in the course. Again, this must rest with the teacher 
in the individual case but, provided that ^he stuff is selected in a reasonable manner for its 
mildness, there is no reason why the €la.ss should not be able to carry out the exercise shown 
in Japanese oak. 

There is often a tendency to underestimate the powers and capabilities of selected groups 
of boys at this age. They are put into a metalwwk .shop and are expected to handle one 
of the most difficult tools— the file— on unresponsive and hard material. But the now fairly 
familiar operation of planing is regarded as being too difficult if hardwood is to be used. 
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The reason for this is laigely the undoubted difficulties that arise due to bluntness of the 
plane iron which causes the plane to jump, kick or jam and tear the surface, wheieas the 
same plane would probably be satisfactoiy for some softwoods 

A little time spent beforehand in sharpening the irons, and a little care spent in setting 
them finer than for softwood, will do away with the hardwood bogey. 

If it is felt that hardwood is definitely beyond the powers of any particular class, then 
American whitewood should be used. This w^ood works up very cleanly when any chamfering 
or shaping such as that shown has to be d(ine Other softwoods are useless for this purpose, 
as they are so difficult to clean up in places wheie glasspaper must not be used Also, white- 
wood— Canary pine takes a good stain and polish. 

If it is possible to use the oak, it should not be stained and need not be polished beyond 
oiling or waxing. 

The housed support is cut out in one piece with the front and planed up as one. 
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Ihe setting-out presents no difiiculties be>ond watehing to see that the grain of the 
support runs as nearly as possible along its length. 

In cutting the joint it will be found most helpful to lea\e the sup^port end a\Nay from 
the end having the gioove, but to mark the width of this by cutting oil the larger portion 
of waste from the support end and, placing it jn position, niaiking its thickness with two 
marks made by the knife. The correct thickness of stiift at the supf)ort end is then ensured, 
as the width of the groo\e and the extia wood on the length allows the job to be held down 
firmly on the bench while the housing is worked. 

The two marks are gauged as lines by psing the marking gauge ; the end of the stopped 
groove is marked with a cut line by using the try square from the face edge , the wood is held 
with a G-cramp, a small piece of waste wood being inserted to protect the surface. 
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i he joint ib ti useful one for lough framing-up, for seat frames and similar work where 
an angle joint is essential To give extra strength and security it is common to peg the 
finished joint with a hardwood dow^el, as showm m the diagram. On stuff of the size used 
here, a | in. dow’el peg is large enough It should be put in after the joint has been glued 
up and the glue set, the ends being cleaned off flush wath ^he joint surf.iccs later. 

EXERCISE 9- HAUNCHED MORFIbE AND TENON JOIN! WITH GROOVE.— 
Tliis also being an angle joint, the mortise and tenon should each be set out on the opposite 
ends of the length of stuft as before. 

It should be so arranged that the thickness of the tenon (and therefoie of the haunch) 
coincides with the width of the ploughed groove as shown in the diagram. 

The joint is used for any framing, such as a door which has to contain a fixed panel of 
wood. Glass panels should be held in rebated door frames so that the panel can l)e removed 
in case of injury. The purpose of the haunch le/t as a part of the tenon is to fill the end of 
the groove lx*yond the mortise, giving a neat finish on the outside edge of the joint, and 
to assist in preventing any twisting of the tenon member due to a loose tenon. 

The sctting-out will be exactly the same as in Exercise 7, with the addition of the gauge 
lines on the inside or face edge being carried right along the length for the groove, and the 
extra gauge line across the end of the tenon, at right angles to it, for sawing down to the 
haunch. The only other difference is the advisability of leaving more waste than usual on 
the mortise end of the stuff, to \ye cut off after the joint is glued up. 

In wwking, the greatest care is necessary to .sec that the proper sequence of operations 
is carried out, so that the mortise is cut first, then the tenon sawn down (the side waste 
being left on), and finally the groove ploughed and the remaining waste sawn off. Otherwise, 
a careless boy will suddenly find himself faced with the awkwardness of attempting to cut a 
mortise at the bottom of a groove from which all his marking-out lines have disappeared, and 
of sawing down a tenon with the groove walls carrying his .saw inside the lines all the time. 

The plough or universal plane, whichever is used, should be .sharp and carefully set, for 
it is a difficult tool for a boy to use for the first fime. The ploughing of the groove makes it 
all the more necessary to see that the stuff is left in the one length until the last possible 
moment. 

It will be noticed that all these joint exercises are so marked out, that when the joint 
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Exercise o. IIaunched ^foRiisE and Tenon Joint 


is fitted, the face ed^^os alw’ays come to the inside of the framing. Too much importance 
cannot be ^iven to this point of the teaching, as it ensures squareness of the framing. The 
face edge is the one which is, presumably, guaranteed as tested and square, and all the 
marking out and gauging have been done on or from it; if these edges are kept to the inside, 
it is fairly certain that the shoulders will fit properly, and, what is more important still, that 
the framing will not be “in winding” or twisted, as this is a fault most difficult to rectify. 

EXERCISE 10— FRAMED STOOL. ~(“A” an^’ ' B” plus group only.) This provides 
the first exercise in framing-up, repetition work and assembling of a constructional job, 
along with the method of cutting a rebate. The particular design shown is restricted to 
the top groups, as the rebate and the cutting of the fine chamfers may be beyond the powders 
of the other groups at this stage, a good clean finish being necessary for this design to look 
its best. If the group system is not in operation, it is suggested that the design next following 
be substituted, and this one added to the list of jobs for individual w'ork later. 

The legs are planed up first, from if in. squares, rough. Oak is used, preferably a mild 
variety such as Japanese. Face sides and edges are tested very carefully, as these wall be 
the faces containing the mortise and tenon joints. 

Seat rails and stretchers arc planed next. Although of different thickness they are the 
same length betw'cen shoulder lines. As soon as the planing is completed, the four longer 
members are placed side by side in the vice, face edges uppermost, and the shoulder-lines 
are squared across all four at once. If squareness and accuracy are to be obtained, it is 
essential that shoulder lines, and all simjlar members in any framing-up, are marked for 
length in this way and not by separate measurements. 

The two end seat rails and the end stretchers are now marked in the same way. 
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Finally, after the cramps are removed, pencil lines are run round the upper outside edges 
for the chamfers, and these are cut with a wide chisel, masons’ mitres being used at the inner 
corners, as shown. 

This job in oak is lx\st left a natural colour and oiled for a good finish, or waxed. The 
scat frame may be made in birch or whitewood, using dowelled or bridle joints; the latter 
pegged. 

EXERCISE 10 -FRAMED STOOL. — gToiip.) This shows an alternative design 
of simpler construction which may be substituted for the more backward groups, or in 
place of the other job for the whole class. 

The procedure as to setting-out and w'orking is exactly the same as in the former example, 

except for the plough- 
ing of the groove to 
take the buttons by 
which the top is held 
and the chiselling of 
the short groove for the 
s([uare haunch on the 
tenons. 

The ploughing, using 
the universal plane, is 
a much simpler matter 
than the cutting of 
a rebate, and the 
haunches are easier to 
ht. The introduction of 
screwing (using brass 
countersunk head- 
.screw's in oak) makes 
this a useful exercise. 
The most difficult part 
of the whole job is the 
cleaning off of the top 
edges fl\ish with the ends 
of the legs to get the top 
to “sit down“ properly 
on the framing. As 
much of this should 
be done as possible 
before gluing up takes place, the ends being done and fitted dry to see that they arc flush, 
and the sides also before being glued in. 

The buttons arc best made from one strip of stuff cut cross-grained after being planed to 
thickness as a larger piece. Then the step c^ be sawn out as a rebate from the whole length 
at once, cleaned up, and the individual buttons sawn off finally. The clearance holes for the 
screws in the buttons should be bored and countersunk before the buttons are sawn off. 

If made in oak, the finish is the same as for the other design, but if in softwood, the stool 
should be either painted with colour enamel such^s Belco, or stained and polished. Varnish 
stain should on no account be used, as it has a most unsatisfactory and unpleasantly sticky 
finish. 
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sharp scriber point. 
These are carried down 
to the shoulder line 
on the face side, when 
the pin piece may be 
placed upright in the 
vice and the pins sawn 
down. The waste is 
removed in the same 
way, when the joint 
should fit without any 
difficulty. 

The commonest fault 
m working is the in- 
correct paring of the 
shoulders on both 
pieces, the major por- 
tion of the shoulder 
being flat and fairly 
true but the extreme 
edges being rounded 
otf to the cut line. 
However slight this 
rounding— due usually 
to a blunt chisel — 



gFarnggP NUMBER 
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Exercise 13 (continued) Through Dovetail J^int 


may be, the shoulders will be standing 
away instead of fitting •-nugly thus 
causing a bad joint all round 

A fraction is added on to the thick- 
nessing with the gauge when first 
jnarking the shoulder lines, so that when 
the joint is glued up the end grain on 
each piece may be shaved otf to clean 
up the joint finally. Nothing should 
have to be removed from the thickness 
of the stuff itself. 

The joint is so marked out and fitted 
that the face sides come inside and not 
outside. 

The cleaning up with a smoothing 
plane should take place while the joint 
is held firmly in the vice, the direction 
of planing being along the length 


• of each piece from the joint edge. 

Another common fault, which causes bad fitting of drawers, etc., occurs here. The 


necessary amount is cleaned off only from the joijit area, or a blunt plane is allowed 
to jump the end grain so that the end of each* piece is sharply rounded off at the joint 
edge. Care should be taken to see that all shavings are carried well along the length 
of each piece. 
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EXERCISE 14— DOVETAILED TRAY.— fhe end rails of the tray may be shaped to 
include a handle of the ordinary type cut from the end, should this be desired; or a finger- 
grip handle may be screwed on to the side of each end rail. Such additions however are 
of secondary importance as compared with the framing-up of the tray. 

The four sides are planed up and the ends shot clean. As in the case of the mirror frame 
the opposite members are placed together in the vice, face edges uppermost, and the shoulder 





Fxl^RClSl 14 DoVtlAILlD TrW 


lines squared across. Taken apart the shoulders are squared right round, except on the 
pin pieces where they are needed only on the^face side and back. This distinction should 
be made as there are two half-pins on the outside ^dges of each of these members and cut 
lines should not be made where they are unnecessary; also, their presence may lead to the 
accidental sawing off of these half-pins. 

The stages in procedure are exactly the«same as for the last exercise, but all the thicknesses 
should be marked at once, all the dovetails set out together, and each succeeding operation 
carried throughout all four joints at the same time until the final fitting is done. The common 
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EXERCISE I — STATIONERY RACK. — As the diagram shows, no entirely fresh pro- 
cesses are introduced in this job as regards the construction. The only new state is the use 
of the double tenon in the centre member. It is unnecessary, therefore, to detail the working 
procedure, and only the setting-out of the double tenon and method of cutting the mortises 
across the grain should need to be demonstrated to the class. 

The ends of the example shown in the diagram are left plain and free from any suggestion 
of ornament. If made in light oak they may quite well be left as shown. 

It is advantageous to have each boy in the group making the stand exactly to this con- 
struction, but with a different decorative finish. Thus, one third of the group make it in 
oak; one third in mahogany, and one third in walnut. In the oak group, one lad will shape 
the end; one will use chamfers, and another will try some decoration in low relief, the end 
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construction for a box carcase. It should be noticed that for this latter method the rebate 
cut along the back edges of the carcase sides, to receive the thickness of the back, is of a 
different section, being splayed and not cut in square as for plywood. 

Another advantage of a frame-up and panelled back for a large job is the rigid support 
that it gives to a carcase, preventing any diagonal springing of the carcase or loosening of 
the joints under strain, a thing which often happens when large and heavy carcases are 
lifted about or stood on uneven flooring causing doors and drawers to stick, or refuse to 
shut easily. The framed back, being firmly screwed home in the rebate, holds the carcase 
square. For a small job of the nature shown, however, a framed back is really unnecessary. 

Again, the shelf is plain stop-housed into the carcase sides (see unit diagrams), whereas in 
a larger job it should be dovetail-housed for the first few inches to pull and hold up the front 
shoulders, or Jovo tail-housed right across where the sides are likely to bulge for any reason. 

The carcase bottom is plain lap-dovetailed up into the carcase sides, the footings being 
screwed up into it from underneath. These, should the job be intended for use on a polished 
table top, can be finished underneath with a strip of baize glued to the footing. 

In the oak job, the carcase top is also the actual top and is frankly through-dovetailed to 
the carcase sides. The harshness of the top edges may be relieved in this case by quarter- 
rounding them off, as shown, after the joint has been glued up and cleaned off. The remaining 
construction is the same. 

The walnut cabinet may be finished in either of these ways, depending upon the style 
adopted; or, the more advanced method, shown at A in the diagram of the box unit, may 
be used. This gives a neat finish to the job, and avoids a clumsy appearance sometimes due 
to the use of a “planted"' top, at the same time giving a more delicate outside view than 
is presented by the through dovetail. 

Decoration . — The decoration incorporated with the construction depends entirely upon 
the style and timber used. 

The veneered drawer front is best suited to the mahogany job. The method of carrying 
out this veneering is given in the section on Decorative Processes. 

A plain drawer front with a wood pull and chamfered inner carcase edges, as shown, is 
best carried out in light oak. The chamfers should be cut before gluing up the carcase and 
after the joints have been assembled and tested dry in the cramps. The jiull may be screwed 
on from inside the drawer front, the screw being set in about J in. below the surface and 
the hole being neatly plugged with oak, walnut or ebony. 

Either style of decoration may be adopted in walnut, but the styles .should not be mixed. 
Many variations in the detail of veneering or chamfering are possible, and each job made 
by the group should be individual as regards the timber used and the decoration detail 
employed, as w^as the case with the stationery stands. 

Units for a box carcase. — A key to these as one standard method of construction is included 
here as certain of them are applicable to this exercise, and others to later and more advanced 
work. The class should know of these at this stage in the course, the individual variations 
in the joints being dealt with as occasion for their use arises. 

Thus, in simple constructions, the follojying are needed: 

Carcase top (G). — Solid where no “planted" or over-top is to be used. It may be through- 
dovetailed, secret lap-dovetailed as shown, or secret mitre-dovetailed. 

Carcase top rails (H ). — The alternative to G when a “planted" or screwed on top is to 
be used. Plain lap-dovetailed. Note: When this method is adopted the back rail must be 
set in from the back edge of the side by the amount of the thickness of the back itself (see 
enlarged detail). 
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Shelf (J). — For a drawer or doors 
underneath or over. Housed plain, 
as shown, for a small job; dovetail- 
housed for a larger job. Back edge 
of shelf is set in flush with the inner 
edge of rebate taking back, which 
goes behind, and up to, the shelf. 

Carcase bottom (K). — Solid if open 
to view, and lap-dovetailed to the 
carcase sides, as shown. Rails, as in 
the case of the top, may be used 
when a drawer is fitted at the 
bottom. The carcase back goes 
behind the bottom, solid or rail, and 
finishes flush with the under-side. 

Carcase sides [M). — ^The same 
width as the solid top. The thickness 
of the back wider than the shelf, and 
the bottom, solid or rail. 

Drawer rail (N). — To carry a 
drawer and show the full thickness of 
the stuff on the carcase front •flush 
with the other front edges. Double 
stub-tenoned into the carcase side. 

Drawer runner (R).- -Fitted in 
each side flush in thickness witli the 
draw'er rail. On small jobs with 
J in. carcase sides may be screwed 



on to these, as shown. For larger work with heavy 
drawers, should be tongued at front end into drawer 
rail to prevent twisting. 

Secret lap dovetail joint (v-l). — Useful for jointing a 
solid top to carcase sides where a step moulding line 
is wanted. It is the ordinary lap dovetail, but with the 
tails cut only to within about J in. of the top surface. 
The whole thickness of the end is squared, so that when 
the joint is fitted, J in. is left standing above and set 
back from the face of the side forming a small rebate 
— into which a square string or line may be fitted if 
desired. It gives a neat finish to the corner without 
the necessity of using the secret mitre dovetail. 

Plain lap dovetail (B). — Used for rails where the 
joint will be covered by the planted top. • 

Plain stop housing joint (C). — For small shelves. 

Plain lap dovetail (D). — For carcase bottom. 



Enlarged diagram of details for box carcase. 

(//) Solid or rail top already referred to above. 
(M) Carcase sides referred to above. 


Exercise 2 (continued). Enlarged 
Diagram of Details for Box Carcase 
Units for later and more Advanced 
Work 
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Working from this point, taking one shaving at a time in the direction from front to back, 
and from each side alternately, work to the front edge, gradually fitting the drawer home, 
and testing all the time for side play (causing it to jam) and vertical rattle. When the drawer 
is correctly fitted it should be possible to push it home by pressure of the fingers on one 
end only of the front. 

The bottom edges, including those of the slips, should have been cleaned off flush before- 
hand and tested for straightness. , 

The top edges, then, should not need more than a shaving or so in cleaning off to fit. 

12. Having fitted the drawer, mark the front rail of table or carcase for the glue blocks 
acting as drawer stops. Cut and glue into place. 

Where handles or wood pulls need to be screwed on from inside, the clearance holes should 
be bored before the drawer is glued up. As there are several ways of attaching these, they 
are omitted from the above procedure. Sometimes they are dowelled on to the front, and 
sometimes mortised through it, so that the type of pull used and the method adopted should 
be borne in mind whilst making the drawer. 

Where two or more drawers are needed, they should all be made at once, each stage in 
procedure being carried out throughout all corresponding members. Each single member 
should be clearly lettered at each end with the particular letter used for each joint, otherwise 
it is easy for confusion to occur when gluing up. 

In a drawer, all face sides should be inside, and all face edges to the bottom (for gauging 
the grooves). 

EXERCISE 3 — TABLE IN OAK OR WALNUT. — The example suggested in the diagram 
is a straightforward construction suitable for various types of light occasional table, and, 
with slight modifications, stands for other articles such as wireless cabinets. The inclusion of 
a drawer is not essential, as drawer construction has been taken in the previous exercise. 

The purpose of the particular example is to give instruction in the fundamentals of the 
construction of stools and tables, on which all subsequent work of this nature will be based 
including the framing-up of larger work such as a sideboard, a job suitable for evening 
school work. 

In the diagrams showing units of table construction, one front corner is shown, and one 
back corner without the detail included in the front view. Where no drawer is fitted, the 
back construction is followed right round the table, but in the example shown, the following 
points should receive careful attention: 

Top front rail (A ). — This is made wide enough to allow of dovetailing as shown into both 
the leg end and the side rail, giving great strength and rigidity to the corner. 

In large and heavier framings a back rail of a similar type should be fitted, with “wings" 
rub-jointed on to give a wider joint area. This precaution is also necessary for large carcases 
where rails are put in. 

Buttons (B ). — ^When a set-back top is used, as shown, it is not possible to screw it on in 
the normal way ; buttons have to be substituted instead. Care should then be taken to see 
that the grooves for these are cut before the table is glued up, and that they are not made of 
thicker stuff than the front top rail, otherwise they will foul the top edges of the drawer sides. 

When an overhanging top is put on», the buttons may be omitted and it may be screwed 
on from inside, as shown. The clearance holes in that case are bored from a pencil line run 
about two thirds the thickness along the top edge of the rails, and not from inside. These 
holes are then countersunk from inside with gouges. While a top is being screwed on in this 
way it should be held up tightly to the rails with handscrews, otherwise it is very difficult 
to pull up the joint properly and to get the top to " sit down" on the framing. 
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Tie rail and side rails (C). — The tie rail should always be set back from the face of the 
drawer rail about J in. If left flush, it appears as though one piece of wood only had been 
used, which had split down near the centre, as no shadow line is there. This member, besides 
assisting the joint strength, breaks the flatness of the front view and provides extra depth 
on the side rails for attaching the drawer runners. At the same time it is necessary to see 
that the side rails finish on a level with the bottom edge of the tie rail. The sectional diagram 
shows the need for this, anrl also the inclusion of glue blocks under the drawer runners to 
give extra support. 

Drawer guide (/)). — The difference in thickness between the leg and side rail gives rise 
to the need for some form of packing to enable the drawer to be fitted between the legs 



Exercise 3. Table 
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This concludes the fixed, training portion of the course. From this point onwards the 
work will be either individual or carried out as group projects. 

The detailed descriptions of constructional methods and processes will not be repeated 
again, but will occur only incidentally as occasion arises for the introduction of fresh 
procedure. 

As all groups will participate in both ** indoor** and ** general** woodwork from now on, 
the examples dealt with will not be allotted to an^^ special groups. This would have to be 
done on the spot to suit the individual case. Again, the writer desires to stress the fact 
that the remaining examples shown or quoted in the photographs, diagrams and text do not 
constitute a fully comprehensive course. They merely indicate the ground to be covered, 
and are intended to serve as starting points for individual elaboration. 


DECORATIVE PROCESSES 

T he value of any decorative process in w'oodwork exists onl3^ in so far as the result, 
when it is applied to any particular job, enriches that job and adds to its usefulness, 
appearance and \alue by emphasising its main characteristics, style and proportions. 
Decoration should never detract from these constructional factors, confuse their effectiveness, 
or be added merely as an afterthought. 

Ornament may be said not to be non-existent without a bac’kgiound* a seemingly obvious 
statement which is frequently not recognised. It is no unusual thing to see a piece of carved 
work carried out and completed on a wooden panel, before any real thought is given to the 
article of which it is to form a part. Something has to be made to “show it off,*’ — generally 
with unfortunate results. In such a case the ornament has been regarded as being of primary 
importance. Undoubtedly it is possible to build a suitable job about a carved, inlaid or 
veneered panel, but it is seldom possible to do so without possessing a fairly wide knowledge 
of the values and principles of design, or without the finished piece being entirely out of 
keeping with its surroundings when placed in a normally furnished room. It is, in short, 
putting the cart before the horse and is the wrong end from which to start. 

Beginning a design. — Assuming that any paiticular piece of furniture or general decorative 
woodwork is required, the first things to decide arc: (i) Where it is to go; what it has to 
harmonise with, if it is to form part of a suite already there; and for the same reason what 
timber is to be used. (2) The si/e, which depends upon the purpose for which the article is 
to be used, and upon the factors of (i) 

Once the rough idea has been formed, the style to be adopted is of great importance. The 
job may be in oak; it may be finished in natural or “light** colour, medium or “dark,** and 
the style will vary accordingly. It will differ also, normally, from that chosen if the work 
is to be made in walnut, or in mahogany. 

The main proportions being decided, then — in order to conform to the purely utilitarian 
necessities— the style of decoration may be* considered. The piece may be perfectly plain; 
it may have a plain surface with shajled edges and chamfers (as in church work) ; it may 
be plain panelled with carved or tool-decorated framing ; it may be plain framed with carved 
panelling; or it may be partly or wholly veneered. It may be finished in natural colour; 
stained and polished ; or painted and enamelled. * 

The style will be decided usually by the scheme into which the piece is to fit. But, once 
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the particular style is chosen, it should be adhered to rigidly, as a mixing of styles is never 
satisfactory and may be ruinous in the final effect. 

Faults due to mixed styles. — Veneering and carving should never be associated in the 
one job. The disappointing results of this practice may be seen in popular furniture shops 
which exhibit, for instance, sideboards of pleasant design and proportion, veneered nearly 
all over and fitted with "turnip” or other fancy feet and carved (machine cut) "planted” 
mouldings, strips, and similar ornamentation. Wardrobes in particular suffer from the 
maker's inability to leave the finished job alone, and they have all kinds of weird shapes 
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will provide the public of ten years hence. What the public demands, the manufacturer 
is careful to supply. 

As may be clearly demonstrated by the changes of recent years — largely due, it may be, 
to the film '‘set” noticed on the screen, and which is often of a high standard of beauty 
and good taste — changes from the heavy and ornate mahogany styles of the last century to 
the so-called modern exaggerations in glass, tubular steel and veneers, have been made 
in response to a demand. Expense had originally a great deal to do with the change, in 
addition to the general adoption of a mo^e compact style of house, in particular, the semi- 
villa type in contrast to the large Victorian terrace house. Furniture needed to be smaller 
and cheaper to suit the changed conditions of life and the smaller rooms now in vogue. 

Avoidance Ol extremes. — The pendulum has returned recently from the extreme limit 
of its swing, and it is now no uncommon thing to see suites of furniture, at reasonable prices, 
which avoid the exaggerations of style and which embody in themselves many pleasing 
features such as plainness of line, reasonable solidity, and restraint in added decoration. 

There is still, however, plenty of scope for improvement in design. It is, again, no un- 
common thing to see displayed in a shop window a well-proportioned and pleasantly finished 
piece to which the manufacturer has been unable to resist adding an ugly bronzed or chromium- 
plated atrocity masquerading as a handle or pull, but which actually serves no such purpose. 
It is placed there merely for ornament. Wardrobes, to quote them as an instance once more, 
provide a happy hunting ground for this form of misapplied decoration, but it is also common 
among the many types of doev and drawer pulls, .so often seen to be entirely out of keeping 
with the rest of the design and with the timber used. 

The use of carving in the school. — Carving is a fine craft with a magnificent tradition, and 
the writer does not intend that any derogatory critici.sm of it, as a craft, .should be inferred 
from these pages It is the difficulty of its correct application to constiiictional work that 
causes its partial omission from this scheme, in addition to the fact that it needs to be expertly 
done to be of much value in a senior school course. In the time at the disposal of the handi- 
craft teacher it is well-nigh impossible for a pupil to reach any high standard of workmanship 
along with the necessities of the constructional side, hence it is suggested that work in high 
relief is best left alone altogether. On the other hand, carving is touched upon frequently 
in the form of work in low relief, which is eminc'/^y suitable for a school course. 

This latter method of decoration is sufficiently advanced and difficult for a lad of eleven 
years plus, end will provide adequate scope for designs carried out in the first stages in the 
art room. Along with edge-shaping, chamfering and veneering, a decorative range that 
covers all the needs of the course is possible. Other piocesses such as gesso work, inlaying 
and marquetry, or intarsia, may be used in individual cases, but they do not form a part of 
the basic ornament adopted for the general purposes of the school course. 

Edge-shaping. '-This form of decoration is most useful for the outlines of jobs in fairly 
thin stuff. The edges of mirror frames, bookracks, stands and .shelves, bed frames (head 
and foot), and guard rails of desks and tables suitable objects. 

Method of working . — ^ 

1. Set out the shaping with cut lines on the face side of the job, using the marking knife 
and the steel points of bow compasses. 

2. Set out corresponding lines on reversye side. 

3. Cut close to lines in waste wood with the bow saw, from face side, to cut away waste. 
Saw into the corners. 
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is damp, it will cause a black discolouration that cannot be erased. The same precaution 
must be taken in using the steel straightedge with which it is customary to line up and 
cut the edges of the veneers. 

Method of laying a plain panel. — To keep the glue workable, many teachers advocate the 
use of a hot iron when laying a veneer, as explained later. This plan is sometimes necessary 
on a small area that is giving trouble, but the danger of its use by inexperienced workers 
is that the glue underneath the veneer will be burnt by the heat and so lose its holding 
properties. 

The following method for boys will be found easier, .safer and satisfactory for all but a 
very few difficult veneers. The stages in working are as follows: 

T. Examine the ground to be veneered for any cracks or holes. Fill the.se with a paste of 
glue and sawdust, or, if of any considerable size, inlay a piece of the same stuff as the ground 
and clean off ^ush Even small flaws if not treated first will cause trouble by collecting 
air bubbles. 

2 . Tooth the ground with the toothing plane until the surface is well and evenly roughened 
in order to give a better hold for the glue. Work inwards from the edges, otherwise these 
will be splintered. 

3. Take the sheet of veneer — which has previously been left damp for a few hours and 
is now beginning to dry but is still quite pliable- and cut it with straightedge and knife to 
a little larger all round than the ground. 

4. Prepare, ready in position, the following: 

(а) Some clean rag, 

(б) Freshly prepared clean glue ready for use and not too thin. (The consistency of the 
glue should vary with the weather conditions and the temperature of the workshop. The 
exact thickness, which will be different in winter from that in summer, can be determined only 
by practice, but it should be of such a consistency that it will drop cleanly and easily off the 
brush and not run off as a watery stream, or drop off in large sluggish lumps.) 

(c) Some hot w'ater. 

(d) An ordinary household iron with a clean face stood on a gas ring and kept at such a 
steady heat that when passed slowly over a waste piece of the same veneer it will not 
immediately char the surface. Experience also has to deride the correct heat of the iron. 

(e) Sharp knife, straightedge, large trysquare, V-hammer. 

5. Using a large brush, quickly glue the ground all over, working the glue in to the toothing 
thoroughly but quickly. 

6. Lay the veneer dowm on a sheet of w'aste paper and glue quickly the side that is to 
be placed on the ground. 

7. Lay the glued veneer in jiosition on the ground, leaving a little waste jirojecting all 
round. 

8. Take up the veneer hammer and, working each stroke away from the centre, rub down 
very quickly so that the veneer is held in position and prevented from slipping. 

9. Rapidly glue the outside of the veneer. 

10. Applying a steady, heavy pressure, and again working each stroke away from the 
centre, zigzag the hammer towards the si(Jps and corners so that the surplus glue can be 
seen to be squeezed out all round the edges. Firmly cover each part of the panel in this 
way once. 

11. Test the surface for air bubbles by tapping quickly over it with the finger nail, when 
any such places will immediately be evident. 

12. Work over once more with fairly heavy pressure. The panel should now be laid evenly 
and firmly. If it is now found that any part will not go down, pass a pad of damp hot rag— 
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not wet— over the part concerned. Immediately pass the hot iron once firmly over, and 
hammer out as before. 

Note . — If too much water is used, the veneer at that part is swelled, and thus made more 
difficult, if not impossible, to lay at once as it will already be tending to cockle. Also, if the 
iron is too hot the glue underneath will be burnt, when there is no hope of getting the veneer 
down. 

13. When the veneer is laid, turn the panel over on its face on a sheet of waste paper — 
having wiped off any surplus glue left on tlfe face after hammering— and cut away the waste 
veneer, holding the panel down firmly on to a flat surface such as an old drawing board. 
As the veneer is still damp, it will be possible to do this as though it were a piece of 
paper. 

14. Place the panel in a position where it can dry and the glue set slowly. 

15. Should this operation not have been carried out on a ground of laminated board at 
least I in. thick, but on thin stuff or solid timber, the reverse face of the panel should also be 
veneered at once. Otherwise, the veneer on one side only will exert a pull and cast the 
ground; i.c., cause it to hollow or warp. If knife-rut veneer is laid on stout laminated board 
this is not necessary, and the already faced side is used for the reverse face of the panel. 

If saw-cut veneer of considerably greater thickness is used it is advi.sable to veneer both 
sides with the same veneer and at the same time. 

It is important to sec that plenty of glue is used on both sides of the veneer. If the glue 
is fresh and clean, it will not discolour or mark the surface at all after being wiped off and 
after the panel has finally beerwcleaned up with scraper or glasspaper. The glue is colourless 
in such a fine film, but its use in this way enables the veneer hammer to slide easily over 
the surface while the veneer is being laid and it is worked right through the pores of the 
veneer at the same time to form innumerable little pegs that are one with the ground gluing, 
thus making by this method a very strong job. Also, glue does not swell or cockle the veneer 
so badly or so (piickly as hot water used for damping, and it renders the use of an iron 
unnecessary for practically all the ordinary veneers used in a school workshop. A large, 
quartered door, such as a wardrobe door, can be laid by a practised hand in white sycamore 
by this method without trouble and without a trace of discolouration on the surface from 
the glue used on the face of the veneer. 

Success depends upon easy and controlled speed (for there is plenty of time if everything 
is ready to hand), and the right consistency of the an glue. This method of veneering is 
easier than the use of the iron. 

Laying a quartered paml. -If figured veneer such as French walnut with very strong 
markings is being used, it is necessary to select four adjacent sheets as they were cut in 
succession. The portion of the sheet required is thereby almost exactly duplicated upon the 
other three sheets. 

After having been damped and allowed just to begin to dry, as before, the four sheets are 
placed carefully one on top of the other so that the pattern or figure checks as nearly as 
possible. 

The quarter panel is now cut out from all four at once, by using the sharp knife and 
straightedge and leaving a little waste all round, including the edges to be fitted for the 
quartering. The sheets are then turned over and arranged to match up. 

The ground having been toothed, a pencil line is drawn across it to join the centre points 
of each pair of opposite edges. The veneer joints will be made along these two lines. 

Taking up the first quarter, glue it together with the ground as for the plain panel, laying 
it so that the inner edges overlap the pencil lines by about J in. Quickly hammer down 
once to hold. 
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and bending them over slightly to ensure pressure against the line by holding it tightly 
against the edge of the veneer. Only tap the pins in about half-way. 

Work round the remaining edges in the same way and then leave to dry. Next pull out 
the pins and see that no glue remains on the edge of the line or the ground, after which the 
remaining banding is laid as before. 

To edge a veneered panel with square line. — Normally, such a line is about J sq. in. in 
section — what is known as No. 12 — but it ma^ be of any thickness and may be natural 
colour or dyed. Its purpose is partly decorative and partly to give a stronger edge protecting 
the veneer. 

The panel is veneered and finished accurately up to the outside edges all round, any waste 
or glue being removed. 

A cutting „au c is set to a fraction less than the thickness of the line, with its cutter so 
fixed that the flat face is towards the centre of the panel thereby ensuring a square-cut 
shoulder for the line to fit against. 

The panel is held down firmly with the left hand on the bench, or with a handscrew, and 
is gauged steadily round the edges until it is judged that the depth is sufficient. It is then 
placed in the vice (with protection for the veneered face) and gauged round the edges until 
the waste line is loosened and can be removed. 

It will be found that the small rebate thus formed will not be quite true in section as a 
right angle. To fit the line properly and prevent wobbling, which would show an ugly glue 
line on the surface, it is necessary to clean out the rebate with the chisel or block plane 
until the line fits accurately. 

^Vhen this is done, fit the lengths of line for the two longer edges and mitre or leave square- 
ended as desired. Glue them and rub into place. Tape round immediately, as for made 
banding, taking care that the extreme ends of each line arc covered by the tape, as these ends 
tend to rise from the ground. 

W’hen dry fit the remaining sides, glue and tape also Finisli as before. 

To lay a veneer uith curved joints — Using damped veneer as before, lay one section with 
the hammer as for quartering. 

Overlay the adjacent section, or sections, as before 

Cut through along the curved join using a zinc template cut to the shape of the curve 
required and a sharp knife. 

Lift up the edges of the veneer and remove the waste. 

Hammer down and finish as before. (Allow plenty of waste for overlaying ) 

Note. — After laying damped veneers with the knife and hammer by the methods stated 
above, it is advisable to glue strips of strong brown paper along the joints to ensure their 
being held close, while drying and the consequent danger of shrinkage take place. It is 
necessary to dry the veneered work slowly, as otherwise the veneer will dry and shrink before 
the glue is set, w'ith the result that the joins arc bound to open and spoil the work. This 
precaution is particularly necessary in hot weather or in overheated workshops. 


GENERAL NOTES ON MORE ADVANCED WORK 

The gronnd. — In consideration of expense it is often necessary to veneer on a cheaper 
softwood for school purposes. There is really nothing against this practice providing that 
either yellow pine or American whitewood (Canitry pine) is used. 

Veneers should never be laid on resinous timbers such as deal or pitch pine, or the work 
is liable to be ruined after a short time. The ground should be free from knots left as such 
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and the timber should be as well seasoned as possible. Also, it is bad practice to lay a veneer 
over any through dovetailing, as after a time a certain amount of shrinkage is bound to 
take place in the thickness of the stuff and, however slight it may be, the ends of both tails 
and pins will begin to show through the veneer — the receding of the side grain between them, 
pulling the veneer with it, being made most obvious by the highly polished surface. In bad 
cases the veneer may actually be split in several places. 

Where it is wished to include veneering with a dovetailed carcase or box, the secret dove- 
tail should be used or the covered lap dovetail with a line edging. To bring the covered 
lap dovetail right forward to the face of the adjoining member, instead of using the secret 
dovetail or inserting a line, is as bad as using the through dovetail joint, as a long narrow 
strip of end grain has to be veneered over. When the adjacent member shrinks slightly this 
end grain is left projecting a fraction of an inch and, as it is too narrow for the veneer to 
bend round the latter, is split away. 

The best ground for veneering upon is Honduras mahogany. Oak and American walnut 
are both suitable, but the so-called “satin walnut “ is most unreliable as it shrinks and casts 
so readily. 

As thoroughly seasoned solid timber is almost unobtainable for school use, the finest 
ground on the whole is the gaboon-faced laminated board. The surface is true; shrinkage 
is practically non-existent, and the board will keep flat as one side is already v^eneered with 
either gaboon or another hardwood. 

Where it is impossible to use the built-up laminated board, as for instance in curved 
work, the ground should be butlt up of strips of well-seasoned stuff glued edge to edge, the 
alternate strij^s being turned over to ensure that any pull is neutralised. This is necessary 
as the outer surface of the timber away from the heartwood shrinks more rapidly than the 
heart side, hence if a piece of solid stuff were merely sawn into strips and glued up again, 
there would still be curvature away from the heart side. 

A slight curvatur* is obtainable on comparatively narrow widths of stuff or built-up board 
by making a series of closely placed saw cuts almost right through the stuff at right angles 
to the direction of curve. Hot glue is quickly worked in whilst the sawai side is flat; then 
the ground is gently worked on to a shaped template, former or mould of solid stuff curved 
to the exact .shape of the inner face of the ground and held in place by being pinned through 
the waste at each side into the former. 

This method, though quick, is suitable only for ; - s in which the end grain of built-up 
stuff wall not be seen and therefore does not have to be v’eneered on the curved edges. If 
solid stub is used this objection does not arise and the curved edges may be v^eneered after- 
wards in the usual way. 

Veneering curved work. — Although tliis is a problem that does not often arise in the senior 
school, there are bound to be times when a curved drawer front is needed, or a curved carcase 
top which it is desired to veneer. For such w^ork cauls arc essential and they are applied 
with handscrews, as described earlier, the only difference being that the caul must fit the 
curve at every point on the surface. For concave surfaces hot sandbags are very useful as 
they apply the pressure evenly all over. They shofild be about 2 in. to 3 in. thick and covered 
with a thin strong material such as calico. If heated in an ov’en they will retain their heat 
for some time. 

Of course, such methods are unnecessary when veneering the edge of; e.g., a circular 
table top with cross-grained veneer, as the*curvature will be gradual and will not be along 
the length of the grain. Such work may be carried out quite easily wdth the hammer in 
the usual way. 
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knobs inills* — As has been remarked already many sound jobs are spoiled 

by the application of totally unsuitable handles or pulls to the doors and drawer fronts. 
As a rule, it is not so much a matter of lack of knowledge as of thoughtlessness, but to an 
observant eye it may have the same devastating effect as odd hose with a golfing kit. 

Roughly speaking, small round knobs such as shutter knobs or light peardrop handles 
will suit a delicate job in mahogany, walnut, etc., veneered or otherwise. Wood pulls of a 
plain form assist the general effect on an oak oi" plain walnut job. Some forms of oxidised 
or bronzed handles look well on larger and heavier pieces in mahogany and walnut but 
seldom look right on oak. For a very limited range of style in natural oak a burnished steel 
handle will look well, but unless it is very carefully placed in relation to the surroundings 
it will appear theatrical. 

Chromium-pL.led pulls and most of the Bakelite varieties never look so satisfactory. 
They cither look out-of-place or blatantly ‘‘flashy,** probably because, unlike brass or steel, 
they are so obviously a non-traditional, unassociated material. It would be wrong to con- 
demn them wholesale. They are a product of the age and deserving of consideration, but so 
far their use has not been as a whole for the betterment of design and finish. It will take 
time to adjust the new materials to the needs of the job and the styles of the period. For 
the present therefore it is suggested that they can be omitted, except in special cases, from 
the requirements of the school w'orkshop. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PROPORTION 

T he now somewhat hackneved phrase “fitness for purpose*' indicates the staiting 
point from which to begin the design of any article of furniture AKo, in nearly 
every case some of the main sizes or dimensions are fixed by necessity. 1 he height 
of a writing desk or dining table will be 30 in. The .seat height of a “hard** chair will be 
17 in. or 18 in. In the average small house of the present day the sideboard will be unlikely 
to exceed 4 ft. 6 in. in length. Bookshelves are graded in height from between 7 in to 12 in 
on the average. The modern dressing table is low-buiit to permit of its user being seated 
Similarly the dimensions of many common household articles have been fixed by custom 
arising out of experience. 

Construction, how^ever, depends mainly uf)on the material used, and is now partly tradi- 
tional and partly an adaptation of new materials such as plywood and Bakelite, glass 
and metal. 

The design of any one piece thus implies the harmonious w'elding together of the.se different 
factors to give efficient .service with what is called “good j)roportion.“ Harmony of line 
and form, which is evident in any well designed piece of craftwork, has nothing to do with 
incidental ornamentation, and no amount of ornament or decoration can rectify errors of 
construction or proportion. Generally, the addition or ornament will merely emphasise 
the errors. 

Whilst there are certain rules covering tne proportions of rectangles and the sub-divisions 
of areas, they are of no great value in school work in which it is essential to get the pupils 
to estimate sizes and proportions and to use their own judgment as to fitness, based on direct 
observation of good work or on the study of photographs. 

The only real test of a piece of furniture is whether or not the design “looks right*’ when 
it is finished and particularly in its final setting. The finest piece of modern work would 
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look an^^hing but right in a period setting. The necessity for studying the whole scheme 
into which the piece is to fit has already been stressed on an earlier page and is again 
emphasised. 

This ability to visualise the finished piece as part of a scheme, and so to plan or design 
it that it will look right when finished, can be acquired by the average individual only through 
constant observation and practice. Therein lies much of the value of the teaching of handi- 
craft in the school. 

Units ol design. — The diagrams i to 9 show the fundamental constructions which \vith 
variations form the units of design of any ordinary piece of furniture. 



BoOKRACK, COFhEE TaBLE AND BeDSIDE CuPBOXRD 


The footing (No. i) is really the .same in purpose as the stool (No. z) and the ordinary 
table or chair. Its job is to support something and to raise it from the ground level. 

The box or carcase (No. 3) is to contain sometliing, u.sually tlic detailed j)arts of the whole, 
as in No. 7. 

The flat frame (No. 4) serves several purposes. Its function as a carcase back is to add 
rigidity and strength to the carcase and to enclose interior detail. Used on the front it 
becomes a door. Used horizontally or vertically inside the carcase it becomes part of the 
framing, or a partition. Used by itself it may be a mirror frame or notice board. 
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a bow-front drawer or carcase will be required, and even these would be restricted to occa- 
sional advanced work in special cases. 

To all these and similar examples only one general rule can safely be applied and insisted 
upon with pupils making their early efforts in design: that styles should never be mixed 
in the one job. From a suitable selection of photographs of different styles and periods they 
can note the main characteristics of each and endeavour to apply them to their own par- 
ticular jobs, when they reach the stage of bein^ able to do so intelligently. 


SECOND YEAR: INDIVIDUAL WORK 

T he following examples and descriptions arc suggested as types of work which may 
be attempted individually by members of the "'A'' and '"B" groups of various 
classes. They are not intended to represent a progressive course, although by careful 
selection such jobs may constitute such a course. 

As has been stated earlier, this work will not unduly tax the time and powers of the teacher 
if the preliminary stages have been taught thoroughly. If this is not the case, then it is 
best to realise at once that individual work will almost certainly be a failure as regards crafts- 
manship, design and finish. On the other hand, assuming that it can be taught successfully, 
the added interest given to the work, the rate of progress aTnong the best boys, and the 
standard reached by many of them, are surprising in view of the time allowance for the 
subject. 

A short description is given of each of the articles illustrated, but in the drawings only the 
main over-all dimensions are set out as the details of design will vary in every case. 

CLOCK CASE.— This job (Plate I and Fig. i) 
is extremely useful as a means of teaching a 
variety of decorative processes. In itself it is 
a good test of workmanship, being carried out 
in comparatively thin stuff and reejuiring a 
careful finish to be successful. The two most 
convenient sizes are given in the diagrams. 

The one illustrated is of simplified con- 
struction for this stage of the course. Two 
.sides front and top, arc veneered plain with 
sycamore and finished with a black line on top 
and front edges. End grain is not entirely 
obviated, but is reduced to a minimum, and the 
danger of damage due to shrinkage to the 
veneered surface on top is best avoided by 
^louble veneering this face, the first laying 
taking place some time before the second and 
the remaining parts done together. 

American whitewood (Canary pine) may be 
used •for this job. The top and bottom are 
dovetailed to the sides, as shown, and the 
front and back glued on with handscrews. It 



Plate I. Clock Case 
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is not necessary to pin them as well. No door is needed at the back, as the case is made to 
lit a movement which will extend right through the depth of the case. 

When glued up and cleaned off properly, the faces to be veneered are carefully toothed, 
care being taken not to splinter the edges. The top is veneered first, and trimmed to the 
edges whilst still damp. Then the two ends are done to cover the thickness of the top veneer, 
and trimmed to the front and back edges as well. Lastly, the front is veneered (before the 
circle for the clockface is cut out) and trimmed off. 

When thoroughly dry and set, the rebates for the black line are gauged out with the cutting 
gauge and cleaned out square with the chisel. The line is then fitted in lengths allowing of 
butt joints at the corners (mitring is weak and unnecessary in black line) and glued in. place, 
being held up tight in the rebates by taping the ca.se round and round both ways. When 
dry, the tape is removed and the various faces carefully .scraped up and glass papered with 
No. 0 to a suitable finish. Clear wax polish is all that is necessary. 



Fig 


L - 2 " 



I. Clock 



The two small footin^^s may he dyed black to match the line used, and they are screwed 
on to the base after hnishirif; the remainder of the job. 

Other clock cases are shown in some of the following illustrations but are not dealt with 
in detail as this description sufhees for them all. In one instance the case is not veneered 
at all, but is cut and worked from the solid throughout and left as light oak, or stained, or 
as natural walnut as the case may be. Short ends from heavier stuff may be used up in this 
way, and such ends, which include an assortment of timbers, are usually obtainable by the 
hundredweight from a (hardwood) timber-yard at a very low cost. These ends are particularly 
useful for turning exercises for the making of ash trays, bowls, carved paper weights, and door 
and drawer pulls which would otherwise necessitate the requisitioning of expensive timbers 
of an unusual thickness, or the building up to the^ thickness required by gluing together 
thinner pieces of stuff — a tedious process. • 

BOOKRACK. — Although one type of bookrack has already been included in the hiicr- 
mediate Course, a number of pupils may wish to make others or to use an alternative method 
of construction. 
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The earlier type of bookrack is preferable to this one as in this case the ends have to be 
wider and the joints are not so secure. Casting or warping of these ends often takes place 
and breaks the glue joint in the housing, unless it has been very well fitted. Sometimes the 
ends are liable to split down after a time. 

Half-inch stuff is used throughout this exercise. 

CIGARETTE BOX. — ^'I'his is an exercise (Plate IV and Fig. 4) of simple construction 
which provides further good practice in veneering and careful finish. At the same time it 
is not so easy to make as would appear from the diagram, as the 
squaring of the ends on each piece must be most carefully done 
if the box is to be fit for veneering. 

The whole box, including the lid, is made first as one piece. 
After the outside surfaces have been cleaned off true, the box 
is veneered on top, sides and ends. Then it is sawn through 
with a tenon saw to provide the lid, and the sawn edges are 
cleaned up with the iron smoother on both box and lid until the 
latter fits truly. 

To avoid possible damage to the corners, the black line is put in after this fitting has taken 
place. The base should be finished at the same time. 

Finally, the lining is prepared to Jin. thickness and fitted, being lightly glued into place 
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and having the corners mitred. It will be seen that the lining is allowed to project above 
the box edges and is half-rounded on the edge, thus keeping the lid in position. Hinges 
may be fitted if desired but they are not necessary. 

If possible, it is desirable to avoid having any end grain at the corners to be veneered 

over, and in the diagram two alternative methods of jointing the corners are suggested 
which are within the powers of the pupils at this stage. The secret mitre dovetail is too 
difficult for a comparative beginner in thin stuff such as is being used in this instance, and 
the methods shown are quite strong enough for the particular job. 

The^box is best made in mahogany- which is the most suitable ground for veneering 
upon — and may be veneered plain in sycamore with a black line at the top edge and on 
the base, or may be finished with sycamore on the box and Macassar ebony on the lid and 
base edges. Many other variations are possible, so that no two boxes in the group need be 
the same in appearance when finished. 

A little job like this is worth French polishing, should the conditions be suitable, but 
if the workshop is very dusty, or other difficulties make it too risky to attempt this, the 
best iini.sh is a plain wax polish. The boys should know something about French polishing 
and should attempt at least one piece of such work, but if it cannot be done properly it 
is worse than useless and is best left alone. It is not advisable to use a so-called “brush 

polish” for this work as a substitute for the real thing, as these polishes arc not sufficiently 

permanent although they have a liigh gloss at first. There is no “bodying up” with them 
to give strength and substance, and they are particularly subject to blistering, flaking, 
splitting, etc. • 


HANGING MEDICINE CUPBOAKD.— In the example shown in Plate V and Fig. 5, 
the bottom is l«i])-dovetailed to the sides, and the shelf is housed into tliem. Plain housing 
is all that is necessary 


here. The back is ti ‘single 
piece of three-jily, faced 
with oak or mahogany to 
suit the wood used for 
the job. 'file door, Ixing 
small, may be of eithei 
solid stuff, ^ in. thick, or 
of laminated l)o«ird, but 
in either case it must be 
clcatcd lound as .shown 
in the section, the cleats 
being mitred at the 
corners (sec Fig. 12). 

The job illustrated has 
the quartered door front 
veneered in oak, with a 
centre circle and cross 
of contrasting veneers 




inlaid. This can be done 
by veneering the door all 
over first, and after the 
portion to be inlaid has 
been built up separately 


elevation 


sectional side 
elevation 


Ffc. 5. Hanging Medicine Cupboard 

All carcase work throughout the following diagrams is of |in, stuff except 
where otherwise dimensioned. 
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these to give the pressure directly across the mitre faces, the blocks being cleaned off 
afterwards. 

The rear joints on the plinth are those customarily used on larger jobs, such as bookcase 
plinths, and are dovetail housings. The inside corners are finally strengthened by vertical 
glue blocks, as indicated on the sketch. 

Plinths may be attached to the carcase by slant screwing from the inside faces up into 
the carcase bottom, the clearance holes in the plinth being well countersunk, or they may 
be screwed down direct through the bottom — when they are stepped in as shown here — 
or they may he buttoned on in the usual way. If none of these methods is suitable, two 
cross rails may be dovetailed into the top edges of the plinth, the screws being put through 
these into the carcase bottom, as shown in the footings of some of the other jobs illustrated 
later. 

SMALL TABLE. ^ — The table (Plate AT and Fig. 7) is framed up with or without 
a drawer, as desired. The diagram shows the haunched double tenon to be used on 
the rails. 

The top is best made of laminatc'd board, mitrc-clcated round the edges and securely 
buttoned on to come Hush with the outside faces of kgs and rails. It must be very care- 
fully fitted, the top edges of the rails and ends of legs being cleaned off accurately so that it 
will “sit down” properly upon them all round 

The thickness (bare) of some selected saw-cut \enccr .such as American or French walnut, 



Fig. 7. Small Table 
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or Macassar ebony, being taken as the 
gauge for depth, the edge of the top is 
stepped back by that amount, a corres- 
ponding shallow band or groove being cut 
along the bottom edge of the rails and 
across the legs. The top can be done with 
the plane, but the lower inlay must be 
done as far as possible with the cutting 
gauge, then with the knife, and cleaned 
out with the router. This is a tricky exercise 
as, should the groove be taken even a fraction 
too deep, the job will be spoiled unless all 
the outside surfaces are cleaned down afresh 
to the correct level. 

When ready, the crossbandings are laid 
with the hammer in the usual way, a piece 
at a time, and then the top of the table 
is laid with a plain or figured veneer, or 
(juartered as required. KnifC’Ciit veneer is 
used for the top, but saw-cut for the inlay 
crossbandings. 

The table may be made i« this way 
in oak, mahogany or walnut, with either 
harmonising or contrasting veneers. 

MIRROR FRAMK AND STAND. This 
type of design (Plate VIT and Fig. 8) is 
intended to be made in light oak or natural- 
finish walnut. See page 384. 

The long-and-short shoulder mortise and 
tenon joint is used for the frame and 
provides the rebate to hold the mirror 
plate. This is sprigged in if necessary, but 
the frame may be thicknessed so that the 
back face is llu.sh with the mirror, the job 



Plate VI. Small Table 


being finished off with a piece of three-ply over the back, brought to within | in. of the edges 
all round and rounded at the edges. This holds the mirror securely and is screwed to the 
back of the frame with roundheaded small brass screws, thus making a neat finish. 

The joints in the stand are shown in the diagram, and the only decoration necessary is 
provided by the chamfers. 

With a wooden mirror frame of this type, the neate.^t means of .swinging it is the small, 
plated circular drum fitting, having a wedge-shaped lug on one half and a \'-slot in the other. 
The mirror has the two lug halves, which enable ^t to be dropiied into jdacc between the 
two standards, the whole fitting being neatly screwed on to these and the edges of the frame. 
It is advisable to purchase the fitting befor<i making the standards and frame, so that the 
width of the former and the clearance between them and the frame can be determined before 
the job is made. 

Many variations are possible in the shaping of the feet and mirror frame, and their treat- 
ment by chamfers, etc., thus making this a valuable and useful job for inclusion in the scheme. 
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and the remaining waste from underneath removed. The whole length is then laid finally 
with the veneer hammer. The method for this and similar examples is really the same as 
that described for quartering in an earlier chapter, and it should be remembered that this 
method is much easier — with a little practice — and far more accurate than would be any 
attempt to inlay such detail by first cutting it to finished size, then scribing along it, then 
taking out the waste to scribed lines and endeavouring to fit the detail in. 

Curved lines may be laid accurately by the same means, cutting through both thicknesses 
at once and removing the waste from each. ' 

The plinth is veneered also, the veneer being laid as a crossbanding along the front and 
both ends. The back is not veneered. The plinth should first be cleaned up and finally fitted 




Fig. 9. Cabinet i.n Mahogany, with Veneered Door and Plinth 

to the carcase. It should next be removed, the veneering done and the edges trimmed clean, 
after which it should be put aside to dry. Then it should be replaced finally on the carcase. 

I' • 

BOOK TABLE. This job (Platc^IX and Fig. 10) is carried out in unstained mahogany, 
only the two side panels being veneered with white sycamore. The mahogany is lightly 
oiled with linseed oil, which gives it a .slightly darker colour than natural and one which 
is interesting when placed in conjunction with .sycamore. 

The front panel at the curved end is tenoned right through the top and bottom, and 
wedged. This treatment looks decorative and not merely clumsy. It is necessitated by the 
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practice of lifting bookshelves by the top alone, a habit which tends to pull housings apart. 
The rear panel is lap-dovetailed into top and bottom. The shelf is housed into the rear 
panel but double-tenoned into the front one, the tenons alternating with tho.se of the semi- 
circular shelf which continues the line of the main one. 

The two veneered side panels fit under the top but are let in flu.sh with the edges of shelf 


]♦- 2 ‘ 5“ *1 (o" 





Fig. 10 Book Table in Mahogany and S\cvmore, I^nstainf.d 


and bottom. Two narrow fillets arc scre\\cd^to the underside of the top, one behind each 
side panel, and both panels are dowelled to these fillets, to the shelf, and to the bottom. 

The footings are joined by a centre rail which is dovetailed to them and screwed to the 
bottom of the bookshelves. 

The table is finished with wax polisji. 

Many designs for tables of this type arc possible, all carried out in full i in. stuff, and giving 
valuable training in planning unusual and individual constructions with a great variety 
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cannot be done with the ordinary smoothing plane, it has to be done with a bull-nose plane, 
so that the less there remains to be done after gluing up the better. It is also essential that 
the drawers are glued up square; cramps need not he used. 

To finish the job properly and to make it more attractive, the small wood pulls should 
be tenoned through the drawer fronts and cleaned off flush with the inner surface. 

If a contrasting dark or light wood is used for these, the same may be used for the two 
light footings. These should be countersunk and screwed on to the bottom with brass screws, 
a strip of baize afterwards being glued along the under face of each footing to cover the 
screw heads and to prevent any scratching of the surface on which the drawers are to stand. 

The job— because of the particular details of its style— is best made in oak, stained down 
to “mid’* tone; or in walnut, in which case the rebate on the edges should be reduced in 
depth and left without any planted moulding wliatever. 

HANGING CABINET.- -This more elaborate job sliown in the illustration (Plate XI 
and Fig. 12) depicts a cabinet carried out in mahogany with satinwood line round the edges 
of doors and draw'er fronts. Two small drawers are introduced and the back is framed up 
and panelled. 

The three shelves, being very narrow, arc plain-housed into the sides. The strong back 
is rebated and screw'ed to the sides in the usual manner (shown in the section on construc- 
tional units of carcases) and this, combineil with the narrow^ness of the shelves and the 
lightness of the job, makes it unnecessaiy to use dovetail housings foi any of the shelves. 
The housing joint in which either the whole length or a few^ inches fiom the front edge of 
a shelf is dovetailed, is a most difficult joint for a lad to nuike. It is entuely hidden, as regards 
fitting, and is almost impossible as to marking out, so that it is largely a matter of skill and 
experience in the actual w’orking. A well fitting plain housing is far better than a badlv 
fitting dovetail housing, as the whole purpose of the introduction of the Litter is to pull up 
tightly and hold up the shoulder between shelf and side, to enable it to stand the str.iin of 
movement of the carcase, or of drawer fitting. For this reason the joint is used mainly on 
fairly heavy carcases of some width and depth, but there again it is useless unless it taps 
up to a close fit. 

The doors are of laminated board, mitre-cleated as shown in the detail diagram. This 
board is recommended throughout the scheme for doors and table to[)s as it wall keep ilat. 
As it is faced as a rule with gaboon mahogany, it makes a suitable ground upon whicli to 
veneer. The extra trouble involved in making the grooved cleats and in cutting the tongues 
for them on the edges of the board is well worth wliile as it obviates the d.inger of shrinkage 
and warping that almost certainly will follow the use of .solid stuff for these details. The 
cleating provides a side-grain finish all round the edges, covering the raw and end-grain 
edge of the board and allowing the door to be properly and securely hinged. If solid stuff 
should be used, it would have to be cleated across the grain at top and bottom, and mitring 
of these cleats w^ould have to be earned out at each corner to make a neat job- a joint which 
is far from easy to accompli.sh. Even then, as doors on most of these jobs arc only § in. in 
thickness, there is no guarantee that warping wall not occur, even though both top and 
bottom edges arc held in straight line by the bleats, .so that after a few weeks have elapsed, 
or a sudden change has occurred in th <4 weather, one corner of the door projects beyond 
the carcase front for perhaps J in. and the whole appearance of the job is spoiled. When 
this occurs, nothing short of making an entirely new door can be done to remedy it, and 
for this reason it is strongly advised that the laminated hpard be used when the door is not 
to be framed-up and panelled. In any case it is advisable to veneer the door on both sides, 
as drying veneer exerts a very strong pull— especially one such as American black walnut — 
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and may cause casting or hollowing on that side, unless counteracted by an equal pull on the 
opposite side. 

Should laminated board be unobtainable, the only safe method to adopt is to frame-up 
the door with mortise and tenon joints, plough the grooves along the inside edges for a panel 
and haunch the tenons, and fit a thicker panel say J in. stuff— rebated round the edges 
to fit in the framing flush with the outside faces or face sides, and fitting exactly to the inner 
edges of stiles and rails. This flush-surfc|ced door may then be veneered safely on the out- 
side face, and should keep flat. 



Plate XT Hanging Cabinet 


In the example illustrated, both doors *anfl drawer fronts arc veneered in mahogany, 
the grain running vertically down each front. The edges arc then gauged out with the cutting 
gauge and a satinwood line, J in. square, ts run m to finish oft. 

Suitable Bakelite pulls may be obtained for a job of this type, or the small, circular, black 
‘'shutter knobs'' with or without a white spot in the centre may be used. Wood pulls of 
the type used on oak and some walnut jobs would be out-of-place with mahogany and satin- 
wood and would look too heavy and clumsy for the material though not for the size of the 
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Plate XIT Sviatl Cabinet 


cry, in a handy position for tlic writing table, and in common with llic cabinet shown in 
the next diagram it makes a pleasing addition to the furniture in a room. 

There is nothing in the construction that has not already been covered in the jirevious 
descriptions and diagrams. The job is made in walnut, and the drawer fronts are veneered 
with maple, sycamore, figured French walnut, or Macassar ebony, as desired. 

o 

STATIONERY CABINET. — Made in light oak or oiled walnut, tins small cabinet (Plate 
XIII and Fig. 14) is an alternative design to the one sliown in Fig 12. 

Constructional details are covered by prexious descriptions 


r 2 -- 




FRONT elevation 



Fig. 14. Stationery Cabinet in Oak or* Walnut and Macassar Ebony 

Carcase Top, secret lap-dovetailed to sides. . 

Carcase Bottom, plain top-dovetailed to ^de.s. 

Doors, mitre-cleated, .solid. 

Doors and Drawer Fronts, veneered with Macassar ebony, plain all over. 
Pulls, American walnut.* 
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The veneer used is Macassar ebony, which contrasts well with either light oak or walnut, 
and the pulls are shaped from solid .walnut. These, it will be noticed, are placed vertically 
across the drawer fronts, and the same arrangement is maintained tlyough practically the 
whole of the suggestions given for this scheme. The reason for this particular placing is 
the fact that they then conform directly to the lines of the main construction, and link up 
the lines of the shelf and carcase bottom. On work of this type they are frequently placed 
horizontally, but if the job is small, as in this case, they then appear to be rather too heavy 



and to be isolated pieces stuck rather clumsily on to the front of the drawers. If it is not 
desired to place them as shown, it is sugi^ested that shutter knobs or other ready-made 
small pulls would be more suitable. The use of wooden pulls is entirely a matter of taste 
and the writer does not wish to imply that they are essential, although it is suggested that 
they are much more in keeping with the style of work dealt with than are many of the average 
“fancy” pulls sold by stores. 

SMALL CABINET. — This cabinet (Plate XIV and Fig. 15) differs in two small features 
from the other examples in the earlier diagrams. The door is set in to the lines of the decora- 
tion; the footings arc cross-halved to give an equal projection all round. 
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badly when the job is polished, although they may not be noticed before this is done. Some 
preliminary practice is desirable, using a piece of the same wood and a chisel not less than 
5 in. in width. 

The back is made with the same joint, and screwed to the splayed rebate cut along the 
carcase sides. To avoid having to cut this as a stopped rebate (an unnecessary and tedious 
operation) it is carried right through to the top. The back framing itself is made to fit to 
just over half-way up the thickness of the top shelf, and then a separate rail is fitted and 
shaped to stand above it, as shown. This is done to avoid the shoulder line of the top joints 
of the frame being continued right through, and to enable this to be neatly fitted the part 



Fig. i6. Small Cabinet 


of the rebate occupied by it has the splay removed with the chisel, so that the ends of this 
top rail are square where they emerge from the carcase. 

The partition between the drciwcrs is stop-Jiovsed from the back into both shelf and bottom, 
the joint being stopped about i in. from the front edge and the partition being notched at 
the corners to come forward flush with the same edges. The grain of this small partition 
should run vertically at the face in front, and it '"is customary, where the carcase is of any 
considerable depth from the back to front, to rpakc the partition with the grain running 
that way and along its length, and to tongue and groove a strip on to it at the front only, 
as required. This strip, or small cleat, would be about i J in. wide. 

Other details are the same aj^ previously described and the job is wax-polished. 
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BOOKSHELVES. — Although larger and more difficult to handle, the job (Fig. 17) is a 
straightforward one to make. The two top rails shown in section arc lap-dovctailed to the 
sides, the outer top being screwed on through these rails. 

The centre shelves are plain stop-housed from the back. The same joint is used for the 
bottom shelf, but this is considerably strengthened by adding a stretcher or tie-rail under- 
neath it, as shown in the diagram. This rail is stub-tenoned, or housed also if sufficiently 




Fig. 17. Bookshelves 
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The evening school practical instrtiction classes are rapidly becoming an essential part 
of the senior school activities, and it is with this fact in mind that more advanced work 
may be attempted by certain pupils during their last year at school. 

Other types of woodwork will still be carried on alttrnatively to this, right to the end 
of the third year, but these w'ill be referred to in detail later. It should be borne in mind 
that the following pages deal only w'ith the major portion of the syllabus. 




Plate XVT. Clock Case 


CLOCK CASE. — The construction of such a case (Plate XV 1 and Fig. iS) as the one 
illustrated in the diagram is considerably more advanced than that of the example given 
under this Ixeading in the second year work, althougli its appearance may be .similar. There 
is not the same danger, however, of shrinkage of the wood causing end grain to })rotrudc 

and crack tlic veneer, or to show through 

^ Secret mitre dovetail joints an*, used at 

^.--^rirnrnr' I • case, ordinarv laj) dovetail 

^ (llll' 1' joints at the bottom. The mitre joint is 

^ jy || I ! jil illustrated in the section dealing with 

I llllllllllli f i Woodwork Joints. 


DOOO — 

clgated Oi 

EDCE5 FOQ 
H»NQC»NG 


ALL STUFF 
lo 
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(SEE (A)) 

TLUSH 

PANELLE.O • • 

Fig. i8. Clock Case 
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The front is flush-panelled as shown in the diagram, and a solid cleated door is fitted in 
the back. 

Any veneering is done, as before, previous to the cutting of the circular hole to take the 
movement, the rim of the latter fitting over the edges of the hole. A small metal bracket 
should be made to support the movement inside. 

Stuff of in. thickness should be used for this job, as it is very difficult for a boy to 
attempt these joints and obtain a good fit in anything of less thickness. The front will be 
too thick for the ordinary disc cutter or crcular gauge to be used. The easiest means of 
removing the waste from the circular hole is to bore a hole at the circumference and then 
saw round the circle with a pad saw or a fretsaw, working, of course, from the front outside 
face. 

These cases should be French-poli.shcd, or wax-polished. 

CASKET. - Veneering of the splayed sides makes a mitred joint essential in this job, 
and two types arc shown in the detailed diagrams. Fig. 19. (Se(‘ page 404.) 

In the first case, a plain mitre is shot on each piece to a cut line marked with the sliding 
bevel adjusted to the angle of the splay. The stuff being thin and the job very light, a strong 
joint is obtained by making an angled saw cut and gluing in some hardwood keys of saw- 
cut veneer. As it is no easy matter to hold together two splaved members on a mitre whilst 
doing this, a .simjdc device is shown which can be made and ke})! for future use. It con.sists 
of an old drawing board along two edges of which are screwed two Idocks of wood, the inner 
faces of which are planed to the angle of .slope of the casket sides. They need only be about 
f in. in height (i and 2 on the ‘diagram). 

Two corresponding lengths (3 and 4 on the diagram) are prej>ared with one face planed 
to the same angle, but are not screwed dow'n. The sides of the casket are prepared and fitted 
together so that one corner is in position between the two fixed guides, as indicated. Guides 
3 and 4 are then fitted closely to the sides and the-brads are tapped in sufficiently to hold 
them firmly. Another piece screwed under the board will enable the whole thing to be held 
in the vice. 

For thicker stuff in w'hich it is desired to make sound joints, the splayed mitre dovetail 
will be needed. The other diagrammatic details show how the tails are sjilayed to keep the 
length of the grain in conformity with the length of the side, the splaying being in relation 
to the .shotdder lines on one face, and to the inner and outer fares of the stulf on the end 
grain of tails and pins. This j(unt is no more difficult to make than the ordinary secret mitre 
dovetail, providing full and correct use is made of the sliding bevel when setting-out. 

The bottom may be carefully fitted inside the casket and glued into place. The top may 
be solid, shaped to reduce the end grain to a minimum, and glued and pinned on. If not 
to be hinged, a lining fillet is fitted and glued to guide the lid and hold it in place, but this 
is done last of all after the box has lieen veneered, sawn through, and cleaned up. 

Owing to the sloped surfaces, the top cannot be done by overlaying and cutting through 
both thicknesses of veneer. Each piece should be fitted separately, working from the first 
one which is laid as .soon as fitted. The projecting fiat portion is not veneered. 

The jointed and veneered casket will test the craftsmanship of the best workers in the 
class, but only the best .should be allow'ed to tSckle it. 
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rr.ATE X-Vn, Bedside Table 


length. Ilk' amount is slight, as shown 
in the side view, but it prevents the 
apj)earance which it might otherwise 
have of sinking in the middle- an optK al 
illusion which is countcrdctcd in a 
similar way in building construction 
where wide lintels and beams are con- 
cerned. 

Wax polish is the finish applied. No 
previous oiling is done, as tliis tends to 
give a yellowish tinge to the colouring, 
and the natural greyness of the oak 
is preferred occasionally. If figured oak 
is used, the surface may be burnished 
with coarse canvas to bring out the 
gleam of the medullary rays. 

LIGHT FOLDING TABLE.— This 
table of a design specially suited to 
light oak (Plate XVIII and Fig. 21) 
makes a pleasant and ornamental 
feature fis one unit of a complete 
scheme. Being lower than normal in 
height it is convenient for use alongside 
an easy chair, and when not in use can 
be folded and placed against a wall or 
in a corner without losing its value as 
a table. 







//a 'Zr'////// ^ 


DIAGRAM 13^ 
PA^TC USED 
TOP 


WITH HALF 


Fig. m. Tjgiit Foi.dkvg *i‘\Bt.K 
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Back rail of table framing (Z:), with housing for partition and groove for top buttons. This 
rail is tenoned to legs. 

Drawer runners {F and G) on which drawers slide, Screwed to rails and partition. Dupli- 
cated on sides not shown in diagram. 

End rail of table framing (//), tenoned to leg. and to which is screwed drawer runner, G. 
To it also is glued the drawer guide which is thicknessed to come flush with the inside face 
of the leg, and which rests on and is also glued to the drawer runner, G. 

Under the table top, and glued to it and to the top edge of H, is a strip thicknessed to 



Pf-ME xrx. Occasional Table m Makhoanv, with Drawer DnoNi's 

¥eneereo IN SvcAMom* AMB Edged with Black Line 


fit flush with the underside of rail A. This is the “kicker'* which prevents the opened drawer 
from dropping at the front. As this is needed, the ends of the top are not buttoned on, but 
are slant-screwed and countersunk through tire end rails of the framing in two places. This 
countersinking is done with the gouge*; the clearance holes should be bored downwards from 
the top edge of the rail at an angle. This is ddhe so that certainty ensures the clearance 
hole being about two-thirds of the way across the thickness at the edge. The table top is 
buttoned along the back, and screwed on up tlTrough* rail A at the front. 

Working procedure is the same as for other tables, but it must be ensured that the two 
long stretchers of the underframing are marked together across the shoulders, as many such 
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Plate XXI. Two Alternative Designs for Bedside Tables; also Bookrack. Bureau in 
Light Oak, and Stationery Cabinet in Walnut and Macassar 


NEST OF TABLES. — This design in light oak or walnut (Plate XXII and Fig. 25) would 
be in keeping with any ordinary style of modern suite in these tinil>ers with which easy 
chairs would complete a pleasing scheme. It is intended for use in a lounge or in a small room 
in which the ordinary type of low table would cramp the accommodation. 

It consists, as the diagram shows, of or^e small table on the footings of which slide two 



slightly smaller ones — one fitting in from 
each end. The smaller tables have no 
footings. 

The outer table is through-dovetailed 
together, the extreme top edges being 
bevelled off slightly. A fairly deep stretcher 
ties it below the centre, the tenons being 
brought through and dry-wedged on the 
outside — largely as a decorative feature. 
The two sides are tenoned into the footings 
towards the outer edge to allow sufficient 
width for the inner tables to stand on 
them. 

^ Each of the two smaller tables is dove- 
tailed in the same way and has a lighter 
.stretcher tenoned in, but cleaned off flu.sh 
and wedged. When slid home, the inner 
tables should project beyond the outer one 
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Seat and back are sometimes panolltHl, but strong webbing i mui,' romhn i.thle 

foundation for the seat. TJie l)ack should be panelled to the outside when llu‘ i.K k is used 
as shown, and the back will be seen. 

The detail diagram shows the method of framing fhe sides. The top ‘OkI IjoKomi rails avc 
dow'elled together, W'hilst the other members are tenoned in. The corners arc* I hen rounded 
off. Small blocks are fitted under the sides to carry the chair, their edges also be ing taken off. 

In the example shown the side panels are darkened to contrast with (he sy amoK*, and 
this may be done with a w'ood dye. Alternatively, 7 mm. plywood, faced on one side witli 
walnut, may be used, and if this is oiled, a fine colour is obtained with the full beauty of the 
grain. At the same time, the colour is then quite dark enough to contrast well with the 
framin 

If a higher polish is desired on the arms of the chair to prevent dust and grease getting 
in the pores and discolouring the sycamore, they may be given a coat of clear (white) poli.sh, 
well w'orked in, after which they are papered down and the final finish obtciincd by waxing 
thoroughly. There is always a tendency to stand glasses and cups and saucers on these arms 
— not to mention ash trays — and the wax will stand up to most of these things, whereas 
French polish will not do so. ' 


RADIO CABINET.— The example (Plate XXIV and Fig. 27) was made in European 
walnut to contain a home-made set, so that the over all dimensions given arc purely arbitrary. 
The whole design may be change^ without losing the valuable training introduced. 

The top carcase is made by secret lap-dovetailing the top to the sides, the bottom con- 







ri.,viE KXf V Tabim m hiGmtOm, Radio Cabimkt m KimoFimM 

IK I it.iiT AMD Mimm Btmh-m Otmm Bmm Wmmt (CvKumvA Riaiomi.iiJ 



SECriONAi. Si.EV^ION 

Rabto Cabinet on Stand, in Walnut 
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The doors arc framed and panelled 
in the normal way, being finished with 
a running chamfer round the inner 
face edges. 

Attachment of the plinth is made by 
screwing up into the carcase bottom 
through the two cross members. 

« 

DRESSING TABLE.— Of simple 
straight lines, the constructional details 
of this table (Plate XXVII and Fig. 
30) are as follows (see detail diagram) : 

A shows a solid end dowelled to leg. 

B is the front leg. 

C is a shelf, housed into the side and 
stub-tenoned into the legs. It is housed 
for vertical inner sides. 

D is an inner side, shouldered and 
housed into a shelf. 

E shows the top rails, dovetailed into 
legs and sides. 

E is the back, which majj be a sheet 
of plywood fitted right across, or may 
be framed and panelled to fit the 
carcase only, the section behind the 
middle shelf and mirror being left open. 

The top back rail on each side carcase 
top, the partitions and shelf are all set 
in from the back face of the back legs 
by the same amount as the thickness 
of either the plywood back or the back 
framing, as the case may be. 



On each side an outer top is buttoned and screwed on to the top rails and is set in from 


the outside end and front edges only, being flush with the inner face of each partition and 


the back. 


The weight of three mirror plates being considerable, the standards carrying these are 
made of I in. stuff, 1} in. wide at the base and tapering to the top. The base of the standard 
is cut out to allow | in. of the width to be carried down the back behind the partition, to 
which it is screwed through the back. As the grain of the outside tops runs from side to side, 
a portion of the thickness of the standard base is tenoned through them, so adding to the 
security of the joint. 

The bottom of the table is not solid, as is the shelf, but is framed with front and back rails 


tenoned into the legs. Between these rails ate stub-tenoned two others, one at each end 
acting as a drawer runner and fitting up to the solici side. All four are ploughed round their 
inner edges for a plywood dustboard, as shown in the sectional view. 

Drawer guides (not shown) must be fitted on the centre shelf between the legs, and on 
the drawer runners of the bottoni framing. 

Pivot fittings are obtainable for the unframed mirror plate in the centre section, and 
hinged fittings for the side wings. 
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SPECIMENS OF FURTHER WORK— The accompanying photographs on Plates 
XXIX, XXX and XXXI show a number of articles not included in the detailed diagrams, 
as their constructional features have been already dejjlt with in one or other of the drawings 
and descriptions. 

The photographs include: 

BOOK ENDS and BOOKRACKS (Plates XXIX and XXXI). 

CLOCK CASES (Plates XXIX and XXXI). 

KITCHEN CUPBOARD (Plate XXXI). 

STOOL (Plate XXIX). 

TRAY (Plate XXIX). 

WRITING TABLE (Plate XXX). 

The photr''^ranh at the beginning of the section on Construction and Proportion (page 371) 
shows a BOOKKACK. COFFEE TABLE and BEDSIDE CUPBOARD. 

The photograph at the beginning of tliis section (page 401) shows a ROOM IN A SENIOR 
SCHOOL whicli has been furnished and decorated by the children's work, which includes 
in the illustration, woodwork, lino-block printing, bookbinding, weaving and rug making, 
block-printed curtains, lampshade and standard. 
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OUTDOOR ANJ3 GENERAL COURSE 



A School Greenhouse Bul : by the liovs 
i‘"or details of construction see page 


T his section of the school woodwork scheme is intended to supplement the Fixed 
Course and the Individual section, not to replace them. Thus it applies directly 
both to urban and rural senior schools having the facilities and the equipment for 
the teaching of both types of work, along with the gardens, grounds or other surroundings 
available for development. 

It applies, also, to the pupils in “C” group already mentioned as finding the indoor formal 
course too difficult in its final stages. Many of the examples chosen in this section would be 
projects for group work and would appeal to tliis type of lad as being more within the bounds 
of his capabilities. • 

The smaller rural school, lacking in manj^ of the facilities but possessing a certain amount 
of equipment, will be able to develop this section alone. For that reason the scope of the 
work suggested has been kept as widf as possible, although it is by no means fully compre- 
hensive. It is intended, rather, to act as a general guide to this kind of work as distinct 
from the formal woodwork. 
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CROSS HALVING. 
— Used for two mem- 
bers crossing at any 
angle — at or approach- 
ing the right angle — 
but which have to be 
kept in the same plane, 
Fig. 4. It is most 
suitable for vertically 
placed members such 
as rails or sills crossing 
braces or studs. It may 
be used for horizontal 
framings where the 
weight is not heavy, 
and when not subjected 
to sudden shocks. 


Fig. 4 

CROSS D O V E - 

TAILED HALM NO. Used as an occasional alternative to the plain cross halving to give 


additional assurance of rigidity — also in case of probable shrinkage causing side play, Fig. 5. 


The dotted line in the diagram iJliows the 
second altiTnative by which both shoulders 
are dovetailed, but tin’s is usually not neces- 
sary. 

HOUSED JOINTS 

PLAIN HOUSING.- The whole of the 
end of one member is let in to the thickness 
of the other. Sills and rails may be jointed 
to upright members in this way, Fig. ba. 

“ XotcJicd.’*- -When one member is housed 
into a wider member than itself, so that the 
groove in the latter is “ stopped," the joint 



is often known as a " notched " joint, Fig. 


6b. This occurs, for instance, at the join 
between the ends of ceiling joists and their 


CCOSS DOVETAILED 
HALVING 



PLAIN HOUSING 


"notched" 


Fig. 6a 


Fig. 6b 
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TONGUED JOINT. — This term is usually applied to the variety of housing joint in which 
the two members meet at a corner, one of them being shouldered as shown in the diagram, 
Fig. 7. It is used for light framings where both members are securely held by other means 
in addition, and where there is no Sideways stress. 

DOVETAILED, HOUSED OR '' TRENCHED JOINTS.- Common to both cabinet 
work and light framings, but not very common, or 
ordinarily necessary, in outdoor work, Fig. 8. Housing 
joints arc used extensively in staircase work, but this 
is beyond the scope of the course. 


CX5VETA1LEO, HOUSED 


TONGUED JO»Ni 

Fig 7 ^ Fig, cS 

RKBATF.D AND HOUSED OR “TONGUED AND HOUSED JOINT.— The shoulder 
lacross the end of the tongued member assists in obtaining rigidity and in holding this member 
firmly at right angles to the other one, Fig. 9. 

REBATED JOINTS 

RlHiA fED ANGLl!^ JOIN !'.- -Suitable for light and rough work, such as moulds for light 
concrete paving blocks, or for window boxes in wider stuff where a flush outer surface is 
necessary for fitting in a recess, Fig. 10. Whilst not a very strong joint, the shoulder prevents 
leakage due to poor fitting such as might occur in the butt joint, and does add considerably 

to the strength. 

The joint becomes quite .sound for many purposes 
if the inside faces of the wood are given two coats of 
paint to render the joint watertight and to give a 
protective linish. 


REBATED. AND HOUSED 
OR '"TONGED AND HOUSED** 
JOINT. 






Fig. 9 


Fig. 10 
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Fig. 17 


DOUBLE MOR'nSE AND TENOxN JOINT In large and thick stiilf used for Ixeavier 
work a single tenon would necessitate a mortise so large that the mortise member would 

be seriously weakened at one point. 



To avoitl this, two separate mortises 
are used with a double tenon, as shown 
in Fig. 17. In any case, this forms a 
mu('h stronger joint than would be 
made by the single tenon alone. 

^‘TUSK TENON MORTISE AND 
TENON JOINT.-- A joint much used 
in llooring and roof w'ork, arranged to 
avoid weakening of the members by the 
inclusion of the “tusk" at the shoulder 
line, Fig. 18. It is really a combination 


of the notched joint and the ordinary 


tenon, and the tusk provides a strong 



bearing surface to resist any tendency 
towards shearing of the tenon. 

The tenon is usually made one-sixth 
of the width of the stuff in thickness, 
being brought well through and wedged 
as shown. 

It is unlikely that this joint will be 
needed in •school work, unless fairly 
heavy flooring is undertaken, but the 
boys should know something of it 
and, should take any opportunity that 
might occur locally of studying its 


actual use in building. 


Fig. 18 
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“CHASE** MORTISE AND 
TENON JOINT.— This joint is 
employed when it is necessary to . 
put in a fresh member jointed to 
other members already in position, 
so that it is impossible to use the 
normal tenoning method, Fig. 19. 

The mortises will, of course, “lead 
in'* in opposite directions on each 
opposite member. 

BRIDLE JOINTS 

“TEE" BRIDLE JOINT. -A 
good joint for all kinds of light 
framings, tlioiigh not easier to 
make than the mortise and] tenon 
joint. Fig. 20. It may be used for members which meet at an angle other than the right angle. 

'I'o hold this joint securely, it is customary to insert a wooden pin or dowel, wiiich may 
be round or s([uare in section. This pin is put in in such a manner that it pulls the shoulders 
of the joint up tightly as it i.> driven home, and this pull is ensured by boring the hole in 
the middle section of the joint a fraction nearer the shoulder than the holes in the outer 
sections. The method is known as “draw-boring,** and is showai in the diagrams. 



“ANCLIi:'* BRIDLE JOINT. This joint is not at all easy to make, as it retpiires very 
accurate saw^ing to obtain a good fit without the jaws of the “bridle" member being forced 


open at the outside edge, Fig. 21. 

The joint is used for similar purposes to those 
mentioned above, for which the “Tee** bridle joint 
is .siiit.ible, including all kinds of flat Iramings wLich 
are not subjected to great stress in use. 





tee” BgiPLE. JOINT 


SECTJONAL VIEW SHOWING 
USE OF Pt^AW- BQgiKJC 


V'lG. 20 


ImG. 21 
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SHOULDESeED AND 
MinZED BUTT JOINTS 



Fig. 28 


Fig. 29 


SHOULDERED AND MITRED 
BUTT JOINTS.— Two forms of 
the joint are shown, both of 
which require to be secured by 
nailing, and to be strengthened 
by glue blocks if possible. Figs. 
28 and 29. 

MORTISE AND TENON JOINT 
WITH MITRED SHOULDER 
BEAD.^ — When it is not desirable 
that the moulded edge of the 
stile should be carried right through and 
the rail shoulder scribed over it, this form 
of mitred joint may be used, Fig. 30. The 
moulded edge on the stile is cleaned off 
flush with the rebate, and mitred back 
to meet the end of the moulding cm the 
rail. The tenon may be haunched, as 
shown by the dotted line in the diagram. 

MORTISE AND TENON ]OINT 
WITH ‘ W M A S O N ’ S ' ' M IT K E . T o 
enable the full width of the stuff to be 
retained at the joint, and to avoid the 
scribing of the rail shoulder, the moulding 
may be stopped and mitred in the solid, 
as shown in Fig. 31. The objection to 
this method is that the moulding cannot 
be cut with a plane on a short length, so 
that a scratch stock has to be used, and the mitres have to be finished by hand on the stiles. 



MrnZED SHOUU 3 EJR 


Fig. 30 


MORTISE AND TENON JOINT WITH “SCRIBED" SHOULDER. This form of 
joint is shown here for comparison with the two methods given above, Fig. 32. It is a difficult 
joint for boys to attempt, but it is used very largely — in various forms in the jointing of 
window frames and sashes. 



^' mason's" MtTPeE 



Fig. 31 


Fig. 32 
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“ KEYED MITRE 
JOINT. — A very stron^^ joint 
for light or heavy stuff at 
almost any angle, Fig. 33. 

The key varies in thickness 
according to the size of tlte 
two members to be mitred, 
and may be repeat c'd on the < 
opposite face. It should be 
made of hardwood. The 
mitred corners of wooden kerlTs 
arc secured in this way. 

SECRET MITRED DOVE- 
TAIL JOINT. This is the 
strongest joint which can be 
Aised to give a mitn'd edge 
view, with a plane, unbroken 2. 

surface on eacli face of the 
stuff right up to the C(a'ner, 

FiK- 34- 

The diagrams show the 
stages in marking-out and 
cutting the joint. 

A common instance of its 
use is the upper carcase joint 
at the side of a writing bureau, 
on which there is no moulded 
top edge. 

It is the best joint to use \\\ 
the groundwork for veneering, 
as there is no end grain left 
to be veneered over, and the 
plane surfaces that it gives are 
suitable for French polishing. 



Secret Mitred Dovetail Joint 
Fig. 34 


FF VOL. Ill-S 
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Table tops which have to be made in thick stuff, and which have to be fixed firmly in 
position, are jointed in this way, so that should one or more of the joints be "sprung"' or 
opened by shrinkage of the parts of the top, the tongues will help to prevent water, etc., 
from getting into the cupboards or drawers undcrnehth. This point becomes important in 
the case of tables of the kitchen type, which are used for cooking or laundry work and which 
need to be washed down at intervals. For these purposes, the top should be made of deal 
or sycamore, and should be left unstained and^unpolished. 

f 

DOWELLED JOINT. — This joint is much weaker than either of the two edge joints, 
mentioned above. It is shown at Fig. 40C. The joint cannot be rubbed, so that reliance 
must be placed upon getting a good fit between the two edges, and upon careful cramping 
up after gluing. It is very important that care should be taken over the cramping up, as 
there is «i d anger of the whole width being buckled by the over-tightening of the cramps. 
This causes the centre part to bow upwards from the cramp bar, and breaks the joint 
on the outside edges. When this happens, the only remedy is to saw right down the joint 
through the dowels, and to refit the whole joint. 

ADDITIONAL JOINTS NEEDED FOR OUTDOOR WOODWORK 

MATCHING JOINTS. — Matchboarding is used for wainscoting, the lining of wooden 
framings, and similar covering work, Figs. 41, 42 and 43. If any considerable quantity is 
needed it may be bought cheaply,' already tongiu'd and gro()\'ed, but if only a short length 
is wanted in a hurry, it may be worked by hand. r 

The diagrams show three methods of finishing match-boarding, the tongued and grooved 
joint being used in each case. The first diagram (Fig. 41) is of the joint alone, the shoulders 
being butted square and showing nothing on the outer surface*beyond the joint line. Should 
any shrinkage take place, an ugly gaij would show along the length of the join. To avoid 
this, one of the abutting edges is beaded as in Fig. 42, or both are chamfered as in Fig. 43. 

The chamfered edge, known as \'-jointed matching, disguises the joint line and any sub- 
sequent shrinking, and is the best method to adopt. 



SECTIONS or match- BOA gQlNG 

Additional Joints Needed cor Outdoor Woodwork — Matching 

• • 

FLOOR BOARD OR BATTEN JOINTS. — piree types are .shown, of which the first is 
most commonly used. The drawback to the use of the square-edged butt joint (Fig. 44) is that 
shrinkage of the wood always opens the joints, cjlowin^ draughts and dust to come through. 

If the battens are tongued and grooved, as in Fig. 45, the joints remain sealed against 
damp air and dust, even though shrinkage does take place, and the flooring is kept level 
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SQUAD£ 

EDGED. 


Ku:. 45 


Fig 4^1 



TOWGUEO AND 
GgOOVED. 



Floor Board ok Baiien Joints 




by the tongues as well iis by^tlic nails. This method is the commonest for all but the 
cheapest work. 

The rebated battens (Fig. 46) have the same advantages as the tongued and grooved 
variety, but, being i in. wider in standard size, and more 
expensive, they are not so commonly used. 

Other and more t laboratc methods are used for \\t>rk of good 
standard, and these include the u.se of fillets, or of skew-nailing 
through a splayed tongue. As these methods are not likely to 
be ncetled in the school work they are not given here in detail. 

Fig. 47 shows the type of nail used for fixing floor boards. Tt 
is a cut nail, known as a “brad,’' and has a small head which 
holds very firmly watliout making a large hole in th ‘ ooard. 


BRAD 

USED Foa 
NAILING 

FLOOR- BOARDS 


Fig. 
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ROOF JOINTS 


At the present day, many schools arc making 
their own tool sheds, garden huts, pavilions, 
etc. The following diagrams and descriptions 
are concerned with the simple joints and 
constructions which may be needed, and which 
arc standard details for all w'ork of this type. 

Only those suggestions which can be carried 
out in school workshops or gardens have beeft 
included here, but they may form a basis for a 
much greater variety of useful projects. • 
BIRD’S MOUTH JOINT.— This joint is 
used in buildings of all types and sfees wftere 
the common rafters, carrying the roof, meet 
the wall plate. 



EAVE.S) 


Fig. 48 
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The sizes given arc slightly on the heavy side, so that they may be reduced proportionately 
to suit the span of any particular building. For instance, 3 in. by 2 in. common rafters are 
quite strong enough for a small building, having a span of 7 ft. to 8 ft. 

In Fig. 53 is shown the additional height of the ridgG which is gained by using the ordinary 
bird's mouth joint, with overhanging eaves, as compared with the reversed bird's mouth 
joint, in which the upper edges of the common rafters meet the outside edges of the wall 
plates. This latter method drops the whole roof several inches, and considerably reduces 
the air space contained inside it. 

Common rafters should be placed at intervals of 15 in. or 16 in. along the wall plates, on 
each side wall of buildings in which the end walls are carried straight up to the ridge. The 
dwelling-house type of roof, which is pitched from all four walls to a shorter ridgepiece, and 
which necessitates the use of hip rafters, is unlikely to be needed for school woodwork 
purposes. 

Purlins are not needed on small spans, and the roof is finished by nailing on tongued and 
grooved boarding, followed by some form of roofing felt, Ruberoid, etc. Alternatively, 
lillcts may be nailed to the boarding, and the roof may be finished with wooden shingles, or 
tiles. Details of these methods are given in Fig. no. 

LEAN-TO ROOF. — This is adopted when it is desired to utilise one wall of a building 
already in position as one of the walls of the hut. The plate which is fixed to this wall may 
be “spiked" on to it, or, if the way is sufficiently low already, it may be placed on top of it 
in the usual manner. 

If the width of the building is 8 ft. or more, purlins should be used as shown in Fig. 54. 
These are carried on the end walls, of brick or wooden framing, and they help to distribute 
the weight of the roof. • 
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COLLAR-BEAM ROOF. — ^This is a heavier type of roof than would normally be needed 
for the purposes of the course, but should a building of 12 ft. to 18 ft. span be required for, 
say, a sports pavilion, this roof construction should be adopted. 

Each opposite pair of rafters is fftimed into a light truss by the addition of the collar beam 
and the cleat at the ridge. Details of suitable sizes for the various members are given in Fig. 55. 

The work is not beyond the powers of a group of senior boys, but as each truss is best 
assembled before it is hoisted into position, the weight is considerable. Lifting gear will 
not be available for this purpose, and the trusses will have to be placed in position upside 
down. Then, if a notched spar and a rope is used, they may be swung up into place and 
steadied there whilst a batten is nailed across the rafters to hold them steady. 

If this method is used, the ridge piece is fitted last of all, when the rafters are finally nailed to it . 

Alternatively, the two end trusses may be steadied in position whilst the ridgepiece is 
fitted and nailed; the remaining rafters, collar beams and cleats being assembled on the 
roof as the work proceeds. For school work this is the safest method to adopt, as the trusses 
may be fitted up on the ground, and then dismantled before re-assembly in position. This 
must be done to ensure that the holes for the collar beam bolts are bored in the right places 
when the joints are fitting correctly. 

The advantage possessed by this type of roof is that most of the '"spreading" thrust, 
which tends to push out the walls, is taken up by the trusses themselves, so that the roof 
is simply a dead weight upon the wall plates. The additional weight involved is an advantage 
rather than a drawback in situations where the buijding is exposed to strong winds. 
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Collar-beam Roof 
Fig. 55 

LEAN-TO ROOF ON EXISTING WALLS.— It often happens that a roof of this kind 
is needed, or that an old roof has to be replaced. 

The details of one suitable method of cansfcruction arc given in Fig. 56. It will be seen 
that, to avoid the whole roof being lifted off by wii^d pressure, the back is not only boarded 
in with "wind-filling" as shown by the^dotted lines, but is completely enclosed by nailing 
on a fascia board and a soffit board to the "boxing pieces" shown in the diagrams. In 
addition, this method of finishing^thc back makes the whole job watertight, as the roofing 
material is carried right down ove*r the fascia board, and is turned up underneath it to the 
soffit board, thus forming a "drip." 
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not be smoothed up on its outside surface fitting in the hole. For heavy work, hardwood 
plugs should be used, of such a size that they will just enter the hole cut to receive them, 
and slightly wedge-shaped in length. Careful attention should be given to the plugging of 
walls, as any slackness may result in a bad accident when the plugs pull out, as they will 
do if they arc not properly fitted. 
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LIGHT DOORS 

HEDGED AND BRAC ED DOORS.— In Fig. 64 is 
given the back view of tlfe simplest tyi)e of door for 
use in a wooden building. It consists of tongued and 
grooved battens nailed to stout ledges and to diagonal 
braces. 

The Jbraces should be arranged in every case to rise 
from the hanging edge of the door. Their purpose is to 
prevent the opposite edge of the door from the hanging, 
or the hinged edge, from dropping, and some of their 
effectiv(‘ness will be lost if the door should be hinged on 
the wrong edge. 

As there is no outer framing round a door of this 
type, it is advisable to use strap hinges of a fair length. 
These are fitted on the front of tlio door and in line with 
the ledges at top and bottom. 

Figs. 65, 66, 67 show three types of batten used for 
this kind of door, of which the tongued, grooved and 
beaded batten is the most common. 

FRAMED, LEDGED AND BRACED DOORS.— These 
arc much heavier doors, of which an examjilc is shown 
in Fig. 68. The braces are jointed to the ledges, which, 
in turn, are* jointed by mortise and tenon to the 
styled. This framing, combined with the nailing on of 
the battens (usually rebated and V-jointed) makes an 
exceptionally strong door suitable for a brick building. 

The making* of smeh a door, though not an im- 
possibility, would be a heavy and exacting task for the 
school workshop. All the joints with mortise and tenon 
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77 is to provide against the appearance of an 
should any shrinkage take place in 
the panel. , 

Figs. 79, 8o and 8i illustrate three different 
arrangements of light framed and panelled 
doors, of which the centre one is likely to be the 
most useful for school work. The wi»*e^ netting 
is fitted into a rebate, and is held with small 
galvanised iron staples, after which the rebate is 
lined on the inside with a wooden fillet, bradded 
to the framing. 

Tlie two remaining examples are more suited 
to a dwelling-house, or they might be fitted to a 
partition. In both cases, three-ply panels could 
be used, both to avoid shrinkage and to ensure 
lightness of the door. 

TOOLS.— -In no case should door construction 
be attcnij)led unless the suitable tools and 
ctiuipment are available. The essentials are: 

1. A good bcncli, with the ordinary kit of 

bench tools. • 

2 . At least thii'e joiner's cramps. 

j. A plane, of the universal type, which can 
be used for accurate fillistcring and {doughing 
of both thi’oiigh and stopped rebates and grooves. 
Sucli a plane will also do all the mouldings, 
headings and matchings which may become 
necessary. 

ROOF LIGHTS AND WINDOW FRAMES 

lOINTS AND FRA.MlNCiS APPLICABLE 
'['6 SKVLKiHTS AND COLD FRAMES.— The 



IN PANELLED DOORS 


constructional details shown in Fig. 82 are those 
of a fixed skylight or roof light, which is fitted 

directly upon the roof members prepared for it, shown in Fig. 8-|. The light may then 
be made weatherproof by carr^ang the roofing material, such as Ruberoid, up and over the 
edges, except in the case of the bottom rail of the light framing. Although this is not the 
normal method, it is a simpler expedient for school purposes. 

In the case of a hinged light, the top is left on the same level for hingeing, and is protected 
by the roofing material or by lead flashing, wljilst an additional framework is fitted to the 
rafters to lift the remainder of the light ab'ove the normal roof level. The light is raised 
about j in. at the bottom edge by this extra framing, which is either covered or flashed like 
the top edge of the light. A drip channel .should be ploughed along the underside of each 
style, and a sufficient overhang should be allowed at the sides and the bottom for this to 
take effect. A casement stay is fitted; with which the light may be propped open in fine weather . 

Fig. 82 shows that the styles and top rail are made of rebated stuff, which is through- 
mortised and tenoned together,’ the rebated edges being franked instead of being mitred. 
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It may be made of deal: the lights may be of the same size as those used for the roof light, 
and the frame itself of i in. tongiied and grooved boards. Both the frame and the lights are 
finished with one priming coat of paint, and at least one finishing coat. 

In Fig. 8b is shown the correct ftiethod whereby the centre strut which carries the lights 
is screwed up to the top guide. In Fig. 87 is shown the wrong method. 

Channels for the escape of water are ploughed along each edge of the strut, as shown in 
the diagram, and also along the top edge of each of the frame ends. To each of these ends 
is nailed a length of board which acts a:^ a guide for the outer edges of the lights. 

As the frame itself is seldom nioved from its first position, it is not necessary to complicate 
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the construction. 1 he frame may be nailed togetlier, the corners being strengthened by 
blocking witli [)ieccs of .s([iiare stiifl nailed into place. 

The strut is let into the front and liack edges of the frame, to lie flush with them, and 
a button is scrcwc'd on to the top of tlic centre guide to prevent the frames from being lifted 
by strong winds. 

The construction of the two lights is the, same in detail as that given for the roof light, 
although the glazing bars may not be quite so lar^e in section. Details of these bars are 
given in Fig. 88 and Fig. 89. The glas.s^sliould be grooved into the inside edge of the top 
rail of each light. 

The panes of glass should not overlap by more than J in., and they should be bedded into 
putty or paint, and then be sprigged into place on the outside. For this purpose small sprigs 
which are like small flooring n^ils, or brads, can be bought. 
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Deal timber is used throughout for this job. According to the ports of shipment' and the 
part of this country in which it is bought, it is called “red'* or “yellow" deal. The only 
finish it requires is a coat of green or brown Solignum, which is an excellent wood preserva- 
tive. Alternatively, it may be given one priming cflat of paint and one or more finishing 
coats of flat paint. 

The main framing is mortise and tenoned together, as shown by the enlarged detail sketch, 
the top rails acting as wall plates for the miniature roof. This is built with rafters and ridge- 
piece in the normal way, and is finished witlrtongued and grooved boarding, and finally 
with roofing felt. 

The two side frames are joined first, and the mortises and tenons are cut for the ends 
on the corner posts. Then the housings are cut for the louvTes in the sides and also on the 
posts for the ends. The whole framework is fitted-up dry, and when correct it is taken apart 
and the side frames and louvres are glued up. 

Later, the end rails and louvres on one end are glued up to complete the framework. One 
end is left without louvres for a door to be fitted, or the door may be fitted in one of the 
sides if that is preferred. If the latter is the case, then the two ends would be glued up first 
of all complete with their louvres. 

The inner face of the bottom rail has been grooved to take the tongiied baseboard, 
which is not glued into place but is fitted in dry when the framework is glued up 
finally. 

Next, the sloped or weathered sill may be fitted. This is put in in sections from the out- 
side and is merely nailed in position, as the rail behind it js jointed into posts. 

The roof is built and finished, after which the door is framed up with moitise iind tenon 
joints, and is also fitted with louvres. The joints in the door are the plain, through mortise 
and tenon joints, shouldered all round and wedged on the outside. The bottom rail sliould 
be weathered as shown in the detail diagram, to fit over the bottom rail of the framing, and 
a fillet stop should be fitted on the inrfer edge of the left-hand p)ost for the door to close on. 

The stand is quite straightforward in its construction and docs not require any detailed 
description. The station is best fitted to the stand by the use of metal brackets, as indicated 
in the half-sectional end view, Fig. loi. 

As the whole job is heavy and is standing on four legs, it is best to bed each end of the 
stand legs on to a section of flagstone, which isTet into the ground for about b in. Each leg 
.should then be cemented in securely up to the grj,)und level, the top surface of the cement 
block being sloped aw^iy from the leg all round to prevent water from standing in contact 
with the stand feet and rotting them. 

On page 470 is shown a design for a w'eather station alternative to that showm in Fig. 101. 

GARDEN SEAT. — A small garden scat of simple construction, made in deal, is shown 
in Fig. 102 and on page 470. By adding a centre back leg, a centre front leg under the front 
seat rail, and two stretchers in the front, the width can be extended to 5 ft. or more. 

Stopped and square-shouldered morti.se and tenon joints arc used for all the framing 
members. Stub-tenons arc used on the back slats, and large .square stub-tenons with narrow 
shoulders are left on the tops of the fron^legs for the joints with the arm rests. 

The back and scat slats and the ai;m rests are all made of*| in. deal battens, from which 
the tongues and grooves have been planed off.^ 

An alternative arrangement for seating is shown in one diagram, in which the side seat 
rails arc shaped on the top edges. The front rail Is stjaight in its length, but it has the top 
edge slightly rounded. The curve is carried on to the front, as illustrated, by planting a 
thicker piece of stuff on to the front of the seat rail. , 
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The seat slats in this case are narrow and almost square in section, and they have their 
upper edges slightly rounded off. If any timber other than deal is available, these slats may 
be made of teak, oak or ash, for great strength in view of their narrowness. 

A deal chair should be painted white, green or brown. Chairs and benches which are 
made of oak or teak should not be painted: instead they should be well oiled with boiled 
linseed oil which is rubbed into the .surface of the wood as thoroughly as possible, 'the oil 
is a great preservative and gives a more durable finish than does wax for any belter class 
exterior work. At the same lim^ oil brings out the full beauty of colour and figure which 
the hardwood may possess. 

If there is any objection, to the deal chair being painted, then green or brown Solignum 
should be used. It serves both as a stain and as a preservative fur outdoui work For rustic 
seats, peeled oak is preferable to larch. 
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KENNEL.— As shown in Fig. 103, this is made' upon the same principle as a portable 
hut having a lean-to type of roof, and will ser\^, therefore, to illustrate several points which 
would occur in larger huts. ’Although it is only 5 ft. l»y 3 ft. by 4 ft. over-all sizc.s, it embodies 
nearly all the constructions necessary f«r the larger shelter shown in Fig. 109. 

The portable system of construction gives much greater strength to small buildings than 
is possible with a fixed framework.. In addition, the portable hut has the advantage of being 
buUt in sections, enabling it to be dismantled at short notice and re-crcctcd somewhere 
else without damage to any of'the parts. 
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It is advisable to get the wheel (wifh a J in. spindle) and the spindle boxes first, so that 
the shafts may be framed up to suit these items. Stuff 3 in. by 2 in. should be used for the 
shafts, with 3 in. by in. for the rails, as in Fig. 105. The sides are made of i in. stuff 
(dressed to J in.) if deal is used, or of J in. stuff if hardwood is available. 

The sides should be grooved (housed) into the ends for J in. depth. They arc also screwed 
to the legs and to the forward supports, which in turn are bolted to the under framing. ^ in. 
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Garden Wheelbarrow 


diameter bolts will be suitable and, in addifion, a strut of J in. round iron rod, with the 
centre and ends flattened and drilled for-screwing, is fitted betwefcn the legs and to the cro.ss 
rail of the framing. i 

The legs are 2^ in. square section, but will have to be cut from wider stuff to allow of the 
upper part, or side support, being raked at the aifglc of* slope of the sides. Gin. by 2 Jin. 
stuff would provide the width necessary for this to be done. 

The floor boarding rests upon the cross rails of the shaft frtiming, and these may be either 
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mortised in flush with the top edge of the shafts, as shown, so that the floor fits between 
the sides, or they may be mortised into the shafts so that the floor fits in between the shafts 
themselves, but still rests upon the cross rails. 

If it is not possible to box the ertds of the wheel spindle, bearers may be cut, bored and 
fitted to the underside of the shaft in place of the boxes. The spindle will then have to be 
longer and it will be threaded at each end to take both a tightening nut and a locking nut. 
A washer must be inserted between the bearer and the nuts at each end. 

Tongued and grooved boarding is u.sed for the sides and the floor, and if the barr(jw is 
to be painted, all joints should fie treated with red lead before as.sembly. One coat of this 
quality paint should then be given, followed by finishing coats of white lead paint, to the 
last of which may be added a little hard-drying varnish. For ordinary rough work it is 
sufficient if the parts are soaked in creosote before their final assembly. 

GARDEN SHELTER. - The detail shown in Fig. no is for a permanent building such 
as a fixed shelter, or a larger sports pavilion. The corner posts and framing sills are of 3 in. 
by 3 in. stuff, wlvilst the rails, plates, studs and rafters are of 3 in. by 2 in. .stuff. No new 
joints are introduced, as the various members arc cither plain butted and nailed, or halved, 
or notched together, and these details will depend upon the amount of time a\ ailable for 
the job, or upon the capabilities of the particular group of boys engaged uj^on it. 
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short, as shown in the diagram, brA the upper one is of the full length. The distance 
from centre to centre of the battens is called the gauge," and these battens are so 
arranged that each full shingle extends over twice the gauge plus the overhang at 
each end. 

Battens must be put in as it is necessary to have an air space between the roof boarding 
and the actual roofing material if shingles, tiles or slates are used. Proofed felt may go 
directly on to the boarding, and this is advised as a protection for the boarding, even when 
shingles, etc., are used. ^ 

'r he portable construclion.-- -In Fig. in it will be seen that 4 hc styles of the separate framings 
which constitute the side walls are bolted together in place of the single corner post. This 
method enables stronger joints to be used at the corners and does away with the separate 
wall plate. 

The other iiiembers, such as studs, rails and sills, arc jointed as is convenient, each side 
wall being a separate framing. 

A span roof may be made in two sections. Each section has its own ridgcpiccc, rafters 
and wall plate, as a unit. When erected, the wall plate lies on top of the upper rail of the side 
framing already in place, and is bolted to it. The two ridgepicccs come together and thev 
also arc bolted. A capping piece is then fitted above them to cover the join between the ridges 
and to extend a little way over the roof at each side. 

The floor is built as a separate staging over which the framing of the hut fits in the same 
way as for the kennel described earlier. 

Both the fixed and the portable hflts should be bedded on 4 in. by 2 in. joists, which in 
turn should either be resting u])on a concrete base, or raised freSn the ground on a brick base. 
In each case there should be free access for air underneath the flooring. Shifting or wander- 
ing of,the hut from its base, due 
to wind pressure, will be pre- 
vented by carrying the corner 
posts down to the ground level. 

If some form of bitumen roofing 
felt is used instead of shingles or 
tiles, it will be necessary to make 
this safe against weather con- 
ditions by adding strij^ping laths, 
w'hich are nailed on from ridge 
to caves, not horizontally, at 
intervals of about 2 ft. 

The outside of the fixed build- 
ing, and the outside and edges 
of the portable frames, may be 
given a coat of creosote or 
Solignum; or, a good priming 
coat of paint, followed by two 
coats of flat paint — to the last 
of which has been added a little 
hard-drying varnish —will give a 
satisfactory finish to the job. 

On page 471 is shown a garden 
shelter of alternative design to 
tl^it shown in Fig. 109. 
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SCREENS. — Rose screens, arbours, fences, etc., are best made of trimmed larch poles, 
which as a rule, may be had from a local estate at a very reasonable price per foot run. 

The construction of such screens is a simple matter, but a great improvement is made 
in their appearance if the ends of tht abutting members are notched to receive the cross 
members, as shown in Fig. 112b. The only drawback to this method is the fact that water 
may collect, or be held, in these notches and so cause rotting at the ends of the poles. But 
as they arc cheap and easily replaced, it is worth the risk for in any case they will last a 
long time. 

The diagram shows how the naihng should be done, but boys should not be allowed to 
use too many nails on work of this type. Two nails to each joint should be ample. ^ 

A convenient size for this Rind of work is a pole which is (S ft. to 9 ft. in length, hci\ing 
a 4 in. butt. There is no point in using heavy butts, except as single poles for climbers. 
Archways should be 5 ft. to b ft. wide, and the poles should be placed clear of pathways 
by 18 in. 

All vertical butts should be thoroughly creosoted to 6 in. above the ground level, and 
should be sunk into the ground for t8 in. to 2 ft. Alternatively, they should be j)cclcd of 
their bark and dipped in copper sulphate. 

The poles should be peeled of their bark before fitting-up, as this will Hake oft very quickly 
in any case, attractive though it looks when the poles are "green." 

Screens of larch poles arc illustrated on page 483. 

BIRD SHELTERS.— The making of bird houses and shelters is one of the most interesting 
parts of the outdoor woodworlf scheme. A great variety is possible in construction and 
design, and cmc of the simplest and most attractive types is shown in Fig. 113. 

Fig. T14 gives the separate details of a simple construction, combining the irse of deal 
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Notes on construction . — The floor 
hoard is made of tongued and 
grooved boards. It is housed (across 
the grain) into the sides on a lon§ 
slant, to give a depth of g in. at the 
back and Jin. at the front, thus being 
reversible. The back filling strips are 
l| in. wide by § in. thick. The .sjdes 
are secured by nailing to the floor 
board from the outside, and, they arc 
of 2 in. finished thickness. 

The deep-frame box is made of 
? in. finisheil stuff, through-dovetailed 
at the corners. It is in. deep, un- 
less rebated. Hie .spacing ])ieces for 
the inner walls are i6| in. by § in. by 
I in., and the lower one should be 
level with the bottom edge of the 
inner wall, both being exactly | in. 
from the bottom edge of the outer 
wall. The inner walls are made of 
’^ in. finished stuff and they areiioused 
into the box sides, 'i'liey are secureil 
in position, and to the spacing pieces, 
by nailing. The metal runnA*s should 
be .set so that their top edges are /^in. 
below the top edges of the outer walls 
of the box. 

The shallow-frame box, or shallow 
super, is the same as the deep frame- 
box in all details with the exception 
of its depth, which is 5J in. if it is 
flush-litting and is not rebated. 

The section rack will be 4J in, deej) 
if the walls are flush-fitting to the 
j)art below. The five cross slats sup- 
porting the sections also allow a ^ in. 
bee way beneath them. These slats, 
or bearers, may be notched into the 
bottom edges of the walls, and they 
arc .separated by spacing pieces at one 
end which are3 in. by it in. by J in. 

The crown or cover board should 
not be made of plywood as* there is 
a danger of the cementing being 
loosened. The outer surface then would 
buckle, whereas it is most important 
that the J in. beeway which is provided 
by the raised edges should be prcs<?rved 
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on each side. The safest way of making this board is to obtain a well-seasoned piece of g in. 
finished timber and to house it into the dovetailed sides. These sides will be i J in. deep, 
which allows the necessary J in. rise on cacli side of the board and gives the rigidity required 
to hold the board fiat. • 

Dovetail joints are used again for the roof sides. The top boards are nailed on and these 
are covered with sheet metal or roofing material which is weatherproof, h'our fillets, each 
ijiii- hy 4- in., are nailed inside as shown in the diagram. 

Roof details vary greatly. The illustrat^ion shows a hive with a shallow sloping roof, and 
one with a deep gable roof, both 
of whicli arc in use in a school 

gaulen. r . ■ . constructional capf 

rig. 120 shows a deep roof which details for ^ ^ec 

covers the joint between a packing 
super and the brood-chamber. This 

type may be preferred in districts ^ X' 

which have an exceptionally heavy HtuGm ^o F iavt s- 5 o X'.. 

rainfall. ^ 

Fig. 127 gives a sectional view V 

through a very compact hive with 

a deep covering roof which is sectic>4 

suitable for tr.insport and for use //' ry.>\K _ 

on the heather moors. It will be 

^ 1 1- 1 1 1 X' outside; V>EW of F-KiO CAvu. 

seen that tlu‘ alighting board runs ^ 

III) underneath the hive to an 

entrance* at the back, and«that a " _ ^ v.ew of 

ventilated inner cover is jirovided \ 5” k 2 

in this hive. w- 

A National hive and a gabled 
hiv(‘ are sliovvn on |)age 472. 


FIXED GCEE.NHOUSE. 
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- Showing fit ting ovt w 

UPr-’EC. WALL- Pi- AT E 


ours lOE. VIEW OF 

HLAO iGail. . 'F 
tND rCV^-MiN*.-. 


OHSFRV.VnON BKKHIVK. -- 
The working drawings of an 
observation hive which is 
particularly useful for school pin- 
poses aie given in Fig. 12S. A 
number of siicli hives have been 
made and are in use in schools at 
the iircsent time. 

'i'he doors are lined with soft 
felt. When they aie closed, the 
hive is very compact and is readily 
portable, being disconnected from 
the lead-in at the base. 

Mahogany .should be iisftd for 
a hive of this type which is to 
take its place as a piece of science 
apparatus, and the work should, 
be accurately finished, and 
polished. • 

II — VOL. III-S 
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Fig. 13 1. CoNsTRUCTioN.M, De'iails of Fixed Grek.nhouse 
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HEXAGONAL SUMMERHOUSE. — ^The working drawings for the hexagonal summer- 
house, which is shown on page 471, are given in Fig. 129. 

It will be seen that the construction follows the lines already laid down for similar details, 
and the fact that the whole of this fairly ambitious pny^cct has been carried out successfully 
by boys of thirteen to fifteen years of age, in the one school concerned, shows that such 
a scheme as that which has been outlined here is not too advanced. 

GREENHOUSE. — All constructional details aae given in Figs. 130a, 130b and 131. The 
use of the double wall plate, seen in Fig. 131, along both sides of the fixed greenhouse, is 
strongly recommended as it makes a very sound structure., It will occur in any case in the 
portable type, as the frame units are bolted together. 

Clean deal ’s used throughout, and all joints should be painted with a good priming coat 
before being assembled. 

.V greenhouse is shown on page 431. 


A 



J iG lyAi Constructional Details of a Greenhouse 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. OF GENERAL PROJECTS 



Mopri Mot sF j or Im \nt and Junior Tf^chint 


A LL the hillowing illustrations are of work which has been earned out bv senioi pupil'', 
witli the exception of tlic se<ilc models of building construction practice which wcie 
^ eonipltlcd as pait of a tcxhuieil course following upon the da\ school woik 
Delailid di.^ranis of thee ( \ imples ^ho^vn in the illustiations arc notf,'nin a', they follim 
tlie general lines already laid down for similai (oiistiiictioiis 

The POl rTR\ UNIT shown in tlw frontispiece w.is built on the sihool premises and 
has already seen hard service 

The STAGK. also shown lu the frontispiece, has b^eii built m the liall of a scmoi school 
and IS on the point of completion, the woodwork being neithei stained noi painted as >ct 
Full lighting effects are fitted, and the boys gained ver> v iluablc experience whilst cairving 
out such, an ambitious project Wien consideration is given to tlic advantages vvlucli arc 
conferred upon a school by the possession of a stage, it is setn to be worth both the expendi 
tiire and the gieat amount of vvgrk that is involved 
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the Mdiid shown in the photogiaph and so to convert the table loom into a foot loom llie 
effect of this improvement is to speed up the work considerably and to give more satisfactor\ 
training m the art of weaving than was possible in a limited time with the table loom 

• 

WOODLN MOULDS - The making of wooden moulds for cement and concrete blocks 
opens up another wide field of iiossibilitics in regard to garden decoration The two views 
shown on p ige 496 are of different sdiool gardens in both of which this foini of lonstrui turn 
has been idapted to suit the paihrular cdnditions Iht upper photogriph shows a garden 
in whuh i pond has bein constructed with a pleasing edging of rugged stones ind blocks 
around whu h arc ehsjiosed b.yiksof flowers and Ihmei ing shrubs flu elcsigning and building 




Method oi J r\min(, \ Hfvfth bv Trimmers ' 


of the sunken pond with its correct bid, foundation lining, drainage and surrounds make 
.in e\( client exercise, and the icsult is one of which an^ school might be proud 

In tlic lower photograj)!! is shown a raised pond surrounded by a stmieiriulii lti\ out 
in natural stone, including a sc it made by two large stone slabs ind a pa\cmcnt of moulded 
fl.igs Ihis has been designed to take its place as part of a dehnitc scheme to utilise the 
beautiful background proMclid by the creeper-^vered wall and the photograph cannot do 
justice to the effect as scon by an observer on the spot 

I he illustrations gi\cn on pages 407 498 and 499 show examples of building construction 
practice as carried out by students in an c\cning sdiool in continuation of day classes in a 
school workshop, where the studenls .iic*cngig(d in the building trades On page 498 is 
shown a wooden centre for the building of an arthed head to a doorw ay or window opening 
In the lower photograph on the some page .ire gi\en details of flooring and joist‘s, ceiling and 
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from the French, Congo and the Cameroons, and is used for the manufacture of many of the 
cheaper grades’ <Jf furniture. As a surfacing for cemented boards it is quite satisfactory. 

Very little mahogany will be needed in school. It is expensive, and the present-day ideas 
of design are more suited either to veneered work or fo solid work in walnut and oak. 

OAK. — The greater part of the school stock of hardwoods will con.sist in all probability 
of two varieties ot oak. For general constructional work requiring a mild variety of this 
timber, Japanese oak is the most suitable. Although it tends often to be dry, “cheesy’' 
and brittle, due to its over-rapid seasoning, it has a lustrous surface when it is well cleaned 
up, is straight-grained, and has a pleasant colour. It is thf^ easiest oak for a boy to work, 
although it does need extremely sharp tools. 

Austrian o^Vas popular some years ago, but present shipments tend to be too coarse 
and open in the gnriiCfor small work in school. American white oak is irsed to a large extent 
in this country, but it is often hard ahd intractable in working and is, therefore, unsuit.able 
for school purposes. Also, its colour is cold and greyish, and it tends to “shake” and to 
warp more than does the Japanese variety. 

Care should be taken in storing the Japanese oak. It should be stacked between fillets to 
allow of free passage of air all round each board, whilst the weight of the stack helps to 
keep the boards flat, as the timber is artificially diled and tends to ab.sorb moisture rapidly. I f 
the boards are stood on end, loose, they will cast badly. Casting is the hollowing of the sa])- 
wood side of the board, due to shrinkage of the fibres wlien they are e\|)osed in a hot, dry 
atmosphere. If, on the otljer hand, the board is exposed to a c«ld, damp atmospliere, the sap- 
wood side of tire J^iHit^welLs,^ and casting will occur with the hollowing of tlie heartwood side 
instead. If 'a boartKg Imdly cast *and it isi^pjusifed to work it almost at once, it is best to damp 
the hollow side by holding it under a tap so that the water can 1)e diiected along the centre 
part of the board, after which the board laid upon the floor with the dam])('ncd side down- 
wards. After a short time it will be found that the ‘swelling of tht fibres on th(‘ hollowed 
side has brought the board flat again. Unless it can be jointed and glued up at once, it is 
best to damp the same side lightly and to leave it on the floor until the W'ork can be resumed, 
repeating the process until gluing up takes place 

For constructional work generjilly the plain, 'straight-grained oak will he used. When' 
it is required to make use of the figure or silver grain, for panelling, etc., the (piartered or 
w’ainscot cut timber should be specified. This ligiirc is obtained by cutting the boards 
radially from the log, a method which adds considerably to the waste, and therefore to tlu' 
expense, of this type of cut board. The commonest method is to cut boards as several jiarallel 
thicknesses in a group, the groups being disposed radially n»imd the section of the log. This 
means that there is less waste from the log as a whole. Au the .same time, only the centre 
board, or boards, of each group will be truly railial in jMTsition. Therefore, these few boards 
will have the finest figure as they will lie parallel with the medullary rays, whilst the adjacent 
boards will lie partly across the rays and will diminish in width. This method is cfl.stoinaiy 
with both the American and Japanese types. 

VENEERS AND FANCY WOODS. — A fintited range of these woods will probably be 
available in the school workshop, and A is suggested that, of tlie many varieties obtainable 
to-day, the following will be amongst those most suitable for school use. Some of them are 
difficult to lay, such as the burrs and curls, and the bird’s eye varieties such as maple, so that 
these should be ordered in saw-cut thickness and should be laid with a caul. They are there- 
fore classified as they should be ordered, as saw-cut or knife-cut, although they are obtainable 
in either thickness. 
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Saw^cut veneers. — Ihe followinp; are the principal veneers of this class. They should bo 
laid with a caul - 

Amboyna — A beautifully marked biiir, from the Moluccas, which finishes as a rich brown 
flecked with dull orange It is very brittle, and being a burr it tends to break in all directions 
Tones in well with American black walnut for patterns 
Black bean An Australian wood resembling walnut Has straight grain, with a strongly 
marked stripe Useful for contrasting with lighter woods ^ 

Bird's-eye maple —Go\dm to yellow-brc*wn Cockles badly, but is worth including because 
of the high polish it will take, aifd because of the beauty of its appearance when it is used 
in conjunction with the waml^ coloured woods such as mahogany To finish, use only a 
white shellac polish, without filling 

Imcrican black walnut —An extremely strong venter, which will pull the ground out of 
truth unless both sides are veneered with it, or unless a thick lammatttfJboard is used Fine,, 
dark wood for contrasting patterns or trossbanding Often obtained with good figure 
Jatiuood — A very beautiful veneer of golden-biown colour, flecked with darker i.^s 
Jones m well with either walnut 01 mahogan}. 

Macassar cfeny — Probably the most striking veneer for crossbanding that is .it the same 
tune easy to lay Stiong, though brittle, and finishes to a high polish if required \ dark, 
waimly coloured wood, which is strongly jnarked with lighter bands or stripes 

S\camor(. — A haid, tough veneer wuth a lustrous white surface Easy to la\, but, if 
bought in knife tut thickness, needs the greatest care in^craping and finishing as d irk p.itthcs 
.ipjiear wh( k the ghi(‘ is showing through if the v eneer oecomes too thin This often happens 
owing to lint Mil sci.iping 01 cnei ninth glasspapeiing, ancl thercfoi^^^^ eneer is included 
in the saw ( lit section I <ikes a v eiy high polish, aiid is S'kuitable VctSlS^Iai^b^aming a vi\ id 
contrast with walnut 01 M^uassar ebemy. 

Knife-cut veneers. The following veneers shoifld be laid with the hammer - 
Italian and Cmassian ualnul -Often sold as Fiench walnut Very beaiitflully figiiitd 
with dark wa\ \ stripes basy to lay, and valuable foi quarteiing of panels For this work, 
a parcel should be ordered which consists of successive sheets cut fiom a huir or from a log, 
and ha\ing the same chiiacteiistic markings in cath ease Thus, by leveising the alternate 
sheets i (piaitenng mitth ’ is obtained round the joint hues Takes i very high polish 
SxtamorL Mentioned under saw cut veneers ^1 ly be included m this section, pioxidcd 
that tiu necessary c iie is taken in finishing the siniaces 

/(hrano A highU decoiatne \encci with dirk stripes Very eltective when used foi 
large panels in conjunction with walnut 01 Macassar (bou\ as crossbanding 

Other veneers, quoted above r‘s saw-cut may be used in knife cut thickness if desiied 
M.ahogany has not been included as although it possesses great beauty of figure but little 
work IS carried out in this timber in the school largely owing to its expense Also, if good 
timber is used, it is unnecessary to use veneer m addition, but if the gaboon faced laminated 
board is included in any particular mahogany jefl), then a small quantity oi curl and fiddU- 
back veneer may be needed 

Finally, in connection with veneering andjth# use of laminated board, it is v’cry neccssaiy 
that care should be taken iK)t to expose plywood a«id laminated board to dampness, or to 
cunents of moist air If this happens, t^e cementing is softened and the outer thicknesses 
of the board swell, causing large blisters which it is impossible to deal with adequately 
Ihm plywood will be warped to suchi an extent that it becomes useless All such stock should 
be kept at an even temjieiature, and 111 dry an exjiosed neithei to damp not to the diicct 
heat of hot-water pipes or ladiatois F II Arnotd. 



